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ABSTRACT 

This report is one of a series based on a 
longitudinal study of the postsecondary education and careers of the 
college freshien of 1961 and 1966« Findings are categorized into 
three areas: baccalaureate coipletion, graduate study, and eiployient 
patterns. Regarding baccalaureate coipletions, highlights indicate: 
(1) Along the 705,512 freshien vho enrolled at 4-year college or 
universities in 1961, over half received a bachelor *s degree vithin 
four years. (2) Along the 1,309,524 1966 freshien, just under half 
received a bachelor* s degree vithin four years of college entry, but 
about 60 percent earned the bachelor* s degree by 1971. (3) Hoien 
coipleted undergraduate study tore quickly than len: tvo*thirds of 
the 1961 and over half of the 1966 voien received a bachelors degree 
vithin four years, coipareU to less than half of the len in each 
group* Highlights of graduate study indicated: (1) Over half of the 
1961 freshien had enrolled for advanced study at soie tiie« (2) Along 
the 1966 freshien, 29 percent (404, 1U8) had enrolled in graduate or 
professional school by the tiie of the follovup survey (1971). 
Eiployient patterns suggest: In 1967, 67 percent of the 1961 group 
and 58 percent of the 1966 group vere eiployed full^tiie. Teaching 
and business vere the lost popular current (and long-run) eiployient 
choices of both groups. Statistical data and additional findings ate 
indicated. (Author/PG) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

BB7 copr nmu^ 

Baccalaureate Completion 

Among the 705,512 freshmen who enrolled at four-year colleges or 
universities in 1961, over half received a bachelor's degree 
within four years, A good many of the others did eventually 
complete their baccalaureate work; by 1971, four out of five held 
a bachelor's degree (Tables 10 and 20)^, 

* Among the 1,309,524 1966 freshmen (a cohort including those 
enrolling at two'-year colleges), just under half received a 
bachelor's degree within four years of college entry, but about 
00 percent earned the bachelor's by 1971 (Tables lO and 20)^, 

* both cohorts , the majority of those who had not earned a 
bachelor's degree indicated that they had not yet ended their 
undergraduate studies; 10 percent or less felt that they had 
actually terminated their studies with no degree (Tables 10 and 
12), In both cohorts, one-fourth of the dropouts left college 
within 16 months; peak attrition occurred two years after 
matriculation (Table 24), 

* Women completed undergradua\:e study more quickly than men: 
two- thirds of the 1961 women and over half of the 1966 women 
received a bachelor's degree within four years, compared to less 
than half of the men in each cohort (Table 10). Women in both 
cohorts also achieved substantially higher undergraduate grade 
point averages than men (Table 33). 



Graduate Study ' 

Over half of the 1961 freshmen (366,359) had enrolled for 
advanced study at some time (Table lA) , Of these, a third began 
their advanced study in 1965, one-fifth in 1966, and one-tenth 
in 1967 (Table 23). Most of the full-time enrollment was 
concentrated in the three years between 1965 and 1967 (Table 17). 
Only 7 percent of the 1961 freshmen who ever enrolled (or A percent 
of all 1961 freshmen) were currently enrolled for graduate studies, 
mainly at advanced stages of Ph.D. or professional degree programs 
(Table 96). 



^The number who indicated receipt of the bachelor's degree (5A1,5A8) is 
77 percent of the total 1961 cohort (705,512) and 80 percent of those who 
answered the question (675, A34). 

^The number who indicated receipt of the bachelor's degree (790,615) is 
57 percent of the total 1966 cohort (1,309,524) and 62 percent of those 
who answered the question (1,271,684). 
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HIGHLIGHTS (Con't.) 



Among the 1961 freshmen who had gone on for advanced study, 
55 percent had earned some advanced degree by 1971. Most of 
these had earned a master's degree (39 percent), and only 
5 percent were Ph.D. recipients. Another 6 percent had law 
degrees, 3 percent had medical degree (M.D.), and 2 percent held 
D.D.S. or D.V.M. degrees (Table 106), For the 1961 cohort as a 
whole, therefore, 9 percent of all freshmen beginning college in 
1961 had earned Ph.D. or professional degrees by 1971, and 29 
percent had earned at least a master's degree (Table 11)* 

About 10 percent of the 1961 cohort changed their graduate major 
and about 20 percent transferred between graduate or professional 
schools; however, the proportions making such changes generally 
amounted to only 2 or 3 percent each year (Table 23). 

Students in health fields in both cohorts reported relatively 
rapid progress in their studies. They tended to enter graduate 
or professional school earlier than those in other fields 
(Tables 101 and 102). In the 1961 cohort, relatively many had 
received advanced degrees by 1971 (Table l'06). 

Most of those in both cohorts who completed their studies at 
the master's degree level had majored in education, business, 
humanities, or in such other fields as library science or 
physical education (Table 109). 

Among the 1966 freshmen , 29 percent (404,148) had enrolled in 
graduate or professional school by the time of the 1971 followup 
survey (Table 14). Of these, most were currently enrolled (60 
percent), and only 7 percent had earned an advanced degree (Table 97). 

In the 1961 cohort , fewer women than men had enrolled for advanced 
study (Table 10). This pattern was evident in terms of immediate 
enrollment for advanced study (19 percent of women versus 25 
percent of men had enrolled within 4 years after college entry. 
Tables 21 and 22) as well as in terms of the longer perspective: 
by 1971, the differential remained, as 46 percent of women and 
57 percent of men had gone on for advanced study (Table 10) . 

Findings for the 1966 cohort may suggest a change in this pattern. 
Similar proportions of women and men (17 versus 18 percent) had 
enrolled within four years of college entry (Table 21) as well as 
by 1971 (28 percent of women versus 30 percent of men) (Table 10). 

With regard to financial support for first-year of advanced study, 
most students in b oth cohorts relied mainly on their own personal 
resources, either savings or family support (cited by two-fifths 
as their major source) or their own employment (cited by one-fourth 
of both cohorts). One-fifth of graduate students had fellowships 
or scholarships as their main source of first-year financing 
(Tables 133 and 134) . 



HIGHLIGHTS (Con*t.) 



In physical sciences and biological sciences, one-third of 
graduate students in the 1961 cohort held fellowships or scholar- 
ships as their main first-year source of support; for the 1966 
cohort , a smaller proportion of students in these fields (one ' 
quarter) held fellowships or scholarships as the main source of 
first-year support (Tables 135 and 136), 

Most graduate students in the two cohorts never took out any 
loans to support their studies: At most, 5 percent had incurred 
debts of $4,000 or more for their undergraduate or graduate 
education (Tables lAA and 1A5), However, more than half indicated 
that, if necessary, they would accept moderate loans to finance 
their education (Table 151), 



Employment Patterns 

• In 1971, 67 percent of the 1961 cohort and 58 percent of the 
1966 cohort were employed full-time (Tables 6 and 7), Teaching 
and business were the most popular current (and long-run) employ- 
ment choices of both cohorts, 

• Among 1961 cohort members of the labor force, 21 percent were 
elementary or secondary school teachers, and 22 percent were 
businessmen; another one-fifth cited a professional occupation, 
including lawyer (A percent), physician or dentist (1 percent), 
engineer (6 percent), physical scientist (2 percent), college or 
university teacher (A percent), and other professional (6 percent) 
(Table 37). 

• 1966 freshmen who were currently employed tended to be in nonpro- 
fessional occupations; 25 percent of the women devoted a major 
amount of time to secretarial-clerical duties (Table 49). One- 
third of 1966 freshmen (compared to 15 percent of the 1961 freshmen) 
viewed their current jobs as temporary (Table 54). 

• '^^^ 1961 freshmen were more satisfied with their current employment 
than were the 196 6 freshmen , as evidenced in the higher proportions 
of the early class who wanted to remain on their job longer (69 
versus 49 percent), considered their job a good one (81 versus 67 
percent), and thought their job fit in with their own long-range 
goals (76 versus 57 percent) (Table 54). 

• More of the 1966 freshmen experienced difficulty in finding work 
(27 versus 16 percnet of the 1961 freshmen ) and more thought that 
they were working for a salary considerably lower than their own 
qualifications would deserve (36 versus 23 percent) (Table 54). 



HIGHLIGHTS (Con't.) 



Employment patterns of men and women in the 1961 cohort differed 
considerably. Because women completed their studies earlier than 
men, they entered the labor force earlier. Until seven years 
after college entry, the proportion of 1961 women in the labor 
force was greater than the proportion of men. However, the ratio 
of working women to working men shifted greatly over time as some 
women married and devoted themselves increasingly to home and 
child care, while men finished up their studies and military duties 
and pursued careers (Tables 18 and 19). 

'^^^ 1966 women displayed greater commitment to early career develop- 
ment than did the 1961 cohort women . One- third of the 1966 women , 
compared to one-fourth of the 1961 women , indicated that they 
preferred to combine housewife activities with regular employment. 
Relatively few in either cohort wanted or expected to be involved 
exclusively with either employment or housewife duties. In both 
cohorts, educational attainment and aspirations were associated 
positively with career commitment among women (Table 82) • 
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Introduction 



This report is based on a 1971 followup study of the educational and 
career progress of college students. Two college classes are examined, 
freshmen of 1961 and freshmen of 1966. In the fall of 1961, a nationally 
representative sample of freshmen at 2A8 institutions of higher education 
were surveyed.^ Samples of these same students were followed up in 1962 and 
again in the summer of 1965, approximately four years after matriculation. 
Findings of the 1965 survey appear in the volume. The Educational and 
Vocational Development of College Students (Astin and Panos, 1969). This 
first longitudinal study served as a model for the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Program (CIRP) of the American Council on Education (ACE), 
through which freshmen at 307 institutions were surveyed in 1966 and followed 
up approximately four years later in the summer of 1970. 

The 1971 followup study, funded by the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) and the National Science Foundation (NSF) , enables an assessment of 
the progress of the freshmen classes over the period of five and ten years 
respectively, since their college entry. In addition to monitoring patterns 
of educational and career development, the longitudinal design makes it 
possible to discern changes in student attitudes, behaviors or plans, as 
well as to isolate determinants of such changes and outcomes « 

This report presents a detailed descriptive account of the status of the 
two cohorts at the time of the 1971 followup. It is organized according to 
tveb'e topic areas, with a short narrative preceding the tables that are 
included in each section. The first section provides basic data on 
educational status as of late fall in 1971 and early 1972. It includes 
activities, degree status and plans, and characteristics of those who enrolled 
and those who did not enroll for graduate or professional study. The following 
sections examine patterns of activities over time, undergraduate study, employ- 
ment, unemployment, and career aspirations. Findings with respect to advanced 
study^ are presented and highlighted in the sections on patterns of graduate 
enrollment, graduate study progress, graduate school experiences, and financing 
of graduate education. 

It should be noted that this report on the 1971 followup of the 1961 and 
1966 freshmen cohorts is intended to provide an overview of the data and to 
give analysts some insight as to which lines of future Inquiry would be most 
prodactive* The data do have certain limitations^ Due to time and funding 
contraints, it was not possible, for the present report, to perform additional 
analyses which might have answered some of the questions raised by our cau- 
tionary notes regarding these limitations. 



^Thi s 1961 survey was conducted under the auspices of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, Illinois. 

^Advanced study refers both to graduate study and study in professional 
schools such as medical or law schools. 
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Sampling Procedure s 



The two samples for the 1971 followup survey, each of about 60,000, were 
subsamples drawn from the much larger total file for freshman respondents. 
The same samples had aliio been the basis of the senior-year followup surveys. 
Major features of the overall sampling scheme are best discussed for each 
cohort separately. 

The 1961 cohort file includes 127,212 men and women representing, with 
few exceptions, the entire entering classes of a sample of 248 colleges and 
universities. The sampling universe for this 1961 cohort was all accredited, 
four-year institutions listed in the 1962 Education Directory , Pa rt II of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The only .stratification criterion was the Ph.D. 
productivity of the institution, with highly productive institutions over- 
sampled. A more complete description of sampling procedures is reported in 
Vho Goes Where to Co llege (Astin, 1965). 

In the fall of 1966, a similar assessment was undertaken of 254,480 fresh 
men entering a sample of 307 institutions. The sampling universe for this 
survey included nearly all institutions (two-year colleges, four-year colleges 
and universities) listed in the 1965 Education Directory , Part III of the 
U. S. Office of Education; the only exception involved exclusion of institu- 
tions enrolling fewer than 25 full-time first-time entering freshmen. The 
stratification scheme for this freshman survey is reported in more detail in 
National Norms for Entering College Freshmen - Fall 1966 (Astin, Panos, and 
Creager, 1966). 

It should be noted that the total population files for both the 1961 and 
1966 cohorts were recently restratified according to an identical scheme 
more fully described in National Norms for Entering College Freshmen - Fall 
1968 (Creager, Astin, Boruch, and Bayer, 1968). This restratif ication , on 
which all data in the present report are based, was done in order to control 
possible institutional sampling errors, and in order to make the weighted 
data from the two cohorts more comparable. 

The new stratification scheme includes separate cells for two-year 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities (with four-year colleges 
further stratified by type of control), and a new, separate cell for 
predominantly black colleges. These improvements in stratification procedures 
exert additional control over possible sampling errors with respect to student 
ability, race, and religious background — three variables which have been 
shown in many earlier studies to be substantially related to the student's 
career choice and educational development (Astin and Panos, 1969; Astin, Astin, 
Bisconti, and Frankel, 1972; and Rossmann, Astin and El-Khawas, 1974). 

For the senior year followup survey, and again for the 1971 followup, 
subsamples of approximately 60,000 freshmen were drawn from each total popu- 
lation file. For small institutions (enrolling fewer than 300 students in 
their freshman classes), all students were included in the sample; for 
larger institutions, samples of approximately 250 students (every Ath subject) 
were included in the sample. 

Mailing Procedures 

One of the main tasks undertaken in preparation for the formal mailing 
of questionnaires (1971-72) was a systematic attempt to obtain more recent 
addresses for members of the 1961 cohort, since the name and address file. 
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containing, for the most part, parental addresses given us in 1961, was 
likely to be no longer useful for a good portion of the sample. 

Thus, during the summer of 1971, we sought the assistance of the alumni 
offices for each institution in our sample. We sent each institution a list 
of the names and addresses of our sample participants, with a request that 
they try to provide us with more recent addresses, as well as corrections 
such as name changes for married women students. The response to this 
effort was quite interesting in itself. Although almost all of the institu- 
tions were able to help us, the alumni offices varied markedly in the extent 
to which they kept in touch with their students. At some small colleges, 
staff members referred to students on a first-name basis, indicating their 
address changes with as much familiarity as if speaking of friends or 
relatives. At larger schools, assistance in updating addresses was provided 
by alumni directories or by elaborate computer runs. It was also interesting 
to note that the proportion of updated addresses we received varied 
considerably among institutions: Small colleges had the best records, 
whereas large institutions, especially state universities, had the poorest 
results. In all, the alumni offices proved very helpful to our efforts and 
were able to provide new addresses for more than half of our sample. 

A slightly different approach to address correction was undertaken with 
respect to the 1966 freshmen. A few weeks prior to the formal questionnaire 
mailout, we sent a one-page newsletter, summarizing data which had been 
obtained from this cohort of students during the summer of 1970 (see 
Appendix A). This newsletter was intended to promote student readiness to 
fill out the 1971 followup questionnaire. It also served as a means of 
updating addresses, in order to insure a better rate of response. 

First-Wave Mailing 

In November, 1971, a total of 58,839 questionnaires were mailed to the 
1966 cohort and 60,307 questionnaires to the 1961 cohort. About ten days 
later, a reminder postcard was sent to all subjects, requesting prompt 
return of the questionnaire. Questionnaires were generally sent out at 
nonprofit rate with a stamped return envelope enclosed, in which the 
respondent was to mail back the questionnaire. For the 1966 cohort, special 
mailing procedures were conducted, described in more detail in Appendix B. 
Because we had expected problems of nondelivery due to Incorrect addresses, 
we had indicated "Address Correction Requested and Return Postage Guaranteed" 
on the outgoing envelopes. 

Initial returns were slow, undoubtedly due in part to the December "busy 
season" for both the postal office and our respondents. After a month, 
returns were at about 23 percent for each cohort; at the same time, as many 
as 13 percent of the .1966 questionnaires and 22 percent of the 1961 question- 
naires (7,765 and 13,296, respectively) had been returned by the post office 
as "undeliverable". 

Second-Wave Mailing 

By the time of the second-wave mailout (late December for the 1966 
cohort, early February 1972 for the 1961 cohort), response was about 27 percent, 
witli nondeliverables amounting to 25 and 15 percent, respectively, for 



the 1961 and 1966 cohorts. In the second malllngi questionnaires were 
sent out to all sample participants who had not been heard from on the 
first mailout (either by return of completed questionnaires or by 
**undeliverable** returns from the post office). In all, the second- 
wave mailings boosted response to 37 percent for 1961 cohort, and to 
A2 percent for the 1966 cohort. 

Third-Wave Mailing to Nondeliverables 

Despite the improved rate of response after two completed questionnaire 
mailings » the large volume of nondeliverables continued to be a source 
of concern and a major factor in nonresponse. For the 1961 cohort, 
especially » the proportion of questionnaires returned as undeliverable 
almost equaled the proportion of completed questionnaires that were 
returned. 

In late February, with the help of additional NIH funding, we decided 
to authorize a third mailing, in which complete questionnaires were sent 
via first-class mail to all addresses previously labeled **nondeliverable**« 
During the week of February 22, 1972, 13,545 questionnaires were sent out 
to members of the 1961 cohort and 9,005 questionnaires were sent to members 
of the 1966 cohort. We had expected that a good portion of these question- 
naires would reach sample members by this method and, indeed, it turned 
out that only about half of the questionnaires were again returned as 
undeliverable. Of the other questionnaires which reached sample members, 
we received completed questionnaires from about a third in each cohort; 
overall, the third mailing had thus added an additional 2,161 respondents 
for the 1961 cohort and 1,673 additional respondents for the 1966 cohort* 

As a result of all of these procedures, completed questionnaires 
were returned by 24,590 members of the 1961 cohort, and by 2C,&lu members 
of the 1966 cohort. For the 1961 group, these returns represent A0.8 
percent of all questionnaires mailed, or 56.3 percent of all question*- 
naires that reached the addressee; similarly, returns for the 1966 group 
represent A5.2 percent of all questionnaires mailed, or 54.6 percent of 
all questionnaires that reached the addressee. 

Weighting Procedures 

The data collected in the followup surveys were subjected to a 
number of weighting procedures before being analyzed. In brief, three 
sets of weights were generated: The first set — the respondent weight — 
was used to compensate for systematic differences between students vho 
did and did not complete and return the mailed questionnaires. Potential 
sources of error due to nonresponse bias were thus eliminated by this 
weighting technique. The second set — the within college weight — 
represents a ratio between the total number of first-titne freshmen 
entering each college (in either 1961 or 1966) and the total number 
of questionnaires mailed out. These weights, computed separately by sex, 
correct for differential sampling within institutions (as was noted 
previously, all students were included from small schools, while samples 
were taken from larger institutions). The third set — the institutional 
weight — was designed to adjust for disproportionate sampling of institutions 



fron stratification cells> using the 35*cell stratification design from 
which the sample of institutions was originally drawn (Creager, 1968). 
Institutional weights consisted of the ratio between the total number 
of first-time freshmen entering all institutions in the population in 
a particular cell and the total number of firsts-time freshmen entering 
our sample of the institutions in that cell. This weight was also 
calculated separately by sex. 

Correcting for Nonresponse and Differential Sampling Within Institutions 

Because extensive prior data are available on all subjects in the 
followup samples (i.e.* data obtained when they entered college as 
freshmen) , it was possible to determine some of the ways in which 
respondents and nonrespondents differ. A subsample of each cohort was 
randomly selected as the basis for a stepwise multiple linear regression 
analysis to isolate the factors associated with response to the survey. 
In this analysis, responding to the followup questionnaire versus not 
responding served as the dependent variable. Each cohort was analyzed 
separately. For the 1961 cohort, 114 items were selected as independent 
variables; most were taken from the earlier questionnaire administered to 
the student during the freshman registration period, while additional 
variables were created from our information on whether a student had 
responded to two earlier followups. For the 1966 cohort, 135 independent 
variables were utilized; most were taken from the freshman questionnaire 
but, in addition, registrar*} data on the degree status of students as 
of 1970 were available and also utilized. 

In the regression analysis, each independent variable was entered 
Into the regression in a stepwise fashion until no additional item was 
capable of producing a significant (p«^.05) reduction in the residual 
sum of squares of the dependent variable. The items which entered the 
regression under thee:: conditions were considered sources of bias In 
response rates (see Tables 1 and 2). The factors found to bias response 
rates included precollege academic achievement, socioeconomic background, 
and several personal or motivational variables (e.g., degree aspiration, 
self-ratings, life goals). For the 1961 cohort, the variable that best 
predicted response to the 1971 followup was having responded to the 1965 
followup. Sex, high school grade average, and father^s level of education 
were the best predictors of response in 1965. (For more detail, see The 
Educational and Vocational Development of College Students , Astln and 
Panos, 1971) • 

With the information thus obtained, a differential weight was computed 
for each respondent, based on all variables that entered the analysis, 
so that the data for those respondents who most resembled nonrespondents 
In terms of freshman input. variables were given the greatest weight. 
Notably, this method of correcting for nonresponse-biaslng variables 
makes it possible to take Into account all biasing input variables. (For 
more information, see Astln and Molm, 1972). 

The respondent weight was then multiplied by the second set of weights 
(i.e., the wlthin-college weight). The product of these two results in an 
enlarged M that equals the total number of first-*tlme, full-time freshmen 
entering the institutions sampled. These weights produce data representative 
of all students enrolling In the sample of institutions. 



As a further step, the product of the first two weights was then 
multiplied by the third ~ the institutional weight — to yield a final 
population weight. This was applied to the data in order to produce 
weighted tabulations that approximate population distribution parameters. 
The weighted tabulations form the basis for this report. 

As seen in Table 3, the 1961 cohort weighted total is 705,512, and the 
1966 cohort weighted total is 1,390,524* This population difference 
between the two cohorts is due (a) to an increase in the number of freshmen 
entering colleges and universities; and (b) to the inclusion of two-year 
institutions in the 1966 sampling universe: 25% of the 1966 cohort entered 
two;^year colleges. Table 3 also shows the weighted and unweighted 
distributions of respondents by race* Identification of race was possible 
for most of the 1966 cohort. However^ race information could not be linked 
to the records of the approximately 40 percent of the 1961 cohort who did 
not respond to the 1965 followup survey. Consequently, analyses based on 
the race of 1961 freshmen were necessarily performed with a reduced N, 
Moreover, the analyses by race for the 1961 cohort are somewhat biased toward 
respondents with high past achievements and future aspirations, factors asso*^ 
ciated with response to both followups. For example, the level of degree 
aspirations for both white and black respondents (Table 13) is higher than 
that indicated by the cohort as a whole (Table 12). 

Comments on Interpretation and Use of the Data 

A major objective of this study was to examine the educational and 
career achievements of these two cohorts of students following the under- 
graduate years, with particular attention to the academic progress and 
financial arrangements of those who went on for advanced study. Therefore, 
a large portion of the tabulations shown here were performed separately for 
students who reported different levels of educational attainment and 
educational aspirations. (See Tables 3-5 for weighted and unweighted N*8 
for these key analysis subgroups). 

The primary distinction was made between respondents who indicated that 
they had enrolled at some time for advanced study and those who had never 
enrolled for advanced study. The cirteria for inclusion of respondents in 
the advanced study enrollment group were purposely expansive. That is, in 
order to obtain the largest possible base for* these first analyses relating 
to experiences and progress in graduate school, respondents were included in 
the advanced study group if they grave an appropriate response to any one of . 
the following items: j 

• indicating a year that they enrolled for graduate study 

• having completed one semester or more of graduate study 

• ever having been a full-time or part-time graduate student or a 
medical student (For the 1961 cohort, anyone who reported having 
been a medical intern, resident, or postdoctoral fellow was also 
included) 

• currently holding a Master's, Ph.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., L.L.B., or J.D. 
degree 

All respondents who did not meet one of these four criteria were 
classified as "never enrolled for advanced study." 
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More detailed distinctions were also made within these two groups. 
An index was specified in order to distinguish between advanced study 
enrollees with different levels of educational degree attainment and 
aspirations. The process of deriving this index is shown in Figure I. 
All subgroups in this index stem from a primary separation of students 
who were ^'currently** enrolled for advanced study (l*e*t students whose 
current activities included being a full**time or part-time graduate 
student or a medical student) and students who were not currently enrolled* 
It should be noted that because of differences in questionnaire working) 
the ''currently enrolled" group among the 1961 cohort includes only those 
who gave advanced study as their primary current activity > whereas the 
1966 respondents thus classified gave advanced study as on e of th^ir 
current activities ^ Consequently, the "currently enrolled^ category is 
more restrictive for the 1961 cohort than for the 1966 cohort • 

Respondents who were no t currently enrolled were classified either 
as having interrupted or having completed their advanced studies at 
different stages of educational attainment. Thus, all respondents not 
currently enrolled for advanced study and who planned eventually to obtain 
a higher degree than their present highest degree held the "interrupted" 
group were differentiated from those who did not seek a higher degree 
than that presently held. While complex, this index enables the reader 
to compare the experiences and progress of, for example, raster ^s 
recipients who permanently ended their undergraduate studies and master ^s 
recipients who planned to obtain a Ph*D. or professional degree in future 
years. Similar comparisons can be made between students who failed to 
receive an advanced degree but planned to re-enroll in graduate school 
and students with no advanced degree who did not plan to resume their 
studies (the dropout group in the strictest sense). These advanced 
degree index categories are identical for both cohorts with one exception: 
The 1961 cohort index includes the category "comn^#t*4 9tudies with a 
Ph*D* or professional degree"* This category was not applicable to the 
1966 cohort Just five years after the freshttan year. 

In order to ascertain the highest degree to which a respondent aspired » 
it was necessary to create a new variable, "highest degree planned ever"* 
Both 1961 and 196^ questionnaires asked for: 

* highest degree now held 

* degree working toward 

* highest degree planned by 1975 

* highest degree planned after 1975 

Early tabulations indicated that some respondents viewed this question 
set as cumulative. For example, among those who already held a Ph.D., 
some Indicated that the degree they planned after 1975 was a Ph*D*, whereas 
others checked "none" since they did not expect to obtain the Ph*D. after 
1975. The new variable, "highest degree planned ever", represents the 
highest degi*ee indicated in any of the four parts of the question set. 



At this point, two categories of respondents were excluded from the 
analyses based on the advanced study index because they could not be 
classified: 1) those who gave no response to the question on their highest 
degree held; and 2) those whose highest degree planned or held was '*other"* 
Because the new variable, **highest degree ever**, was defined cumulatively, 
those who gave only the highest degree held were classified with the 
highest degree ever to equal the highest degree heldt Thus, if they were 
not currently enrolled for advanced study, they were counted among those 
did not plan to pursue their studies further. 

Analyses relating to respondents who ever enrolled for advanced study 
were also performed separately by graduate major field of study* The 
classification for major fields of study is shown in Appendix C. This 
report focuses on field groupings which are of particular interest to the 
National Institutes of Health and the National Science Foundation: 
biological sciences, physical sciences and mathematics, health fields, 
and social sciences* All other majors were grouped in a residual "other** 
category. About 60 percent of graduate enrollees in both cohorts were 
classified in this **other** category* Those who gave no graduate major 
about one*fifth of graduate enrollees in both cohorts dropped out of 
the analysis by field, but it should be remembered that they were included 
in the * *ever enrolled" totals. Thus, the numbers in the analyses by field 
add to less than the totals for all who ever enrolled for advanced study. 

As seen In Tables 4 and S, respondents who gave no graduate field of 
study were, for the most part, those who held no advanced degree. Zn 
both cohorts, tvo^thirds of the **drop^out** group and about one^^fifth of 
those who interrupted their studies with no advanced degree did not 
Indicate a graduate major.' One possible explanation is chat because they 
left without pbcaiftlng any advanced degree, such respondents no longer 
Identlfisd' strongly with a particular field of study. l€ is also possible 
that many of these respondents had only temporary nondegree experiences* 
with griiduate education (e.g., one or two courses) and, therefore, did not 
identify with a major. A third explanation la that some may have attended 
graduate school in conjunction with their undergraduate studies or were 
enrolled in a combined undergraduate-graduate program. 

The results of our first tabulations with the advanced study index by 
field revealed that a number of medical students^ interns, and. residents, 
as veil as some with M.O. degrees, had either failed to siark a graduate 
major or had marked a major other than health fields. The specifications 
were revised to move these persons into health fields for the analyses. 
Homver, it should be noted that other possible discrepancies still 
exist (e.g., some persons who said they were working toward an M.D« degree 
checked a biological science major). 

Respondents classified as having never enrolled for advanced study 
were also separated for these analyses into four subgroups representing 
different levels of educational attainment and aspirations. This classi- 
fication was based on two items: 1) whether the highest degree held was 
a bachelor^s degree or less; and 2) whether the respondent indicated plans 
to enroll for graduate study in the future (Q. 22 on the 1971 follovup 
form of the 1961 cohort). Nonrespondents to either question were excluded 
from the index. Those who marked *'other** as their highest current degree 



were classified as holding less than a bachelor's degree. The resultant 
groupings enable comparisons of advanced study aspirants with those who 
planned no advanced study, as well as with those who already enrolled 
in graduate or professional school. Furthermore, they permit comparisons 
between respondents who had completed their undergraduate studies and 
those who had not. Major field of study breaks were not employed with 
those who never enrolled for advanced study, even though persons who 
planned to attend graduate school in the future were asked to indicate 
their expected field. 

In addition to these combiucu variable indices, other refinements of 
the questionnaire response were undertaken in order to present the 
findings within precise and meaningful dimensions. In some instances, 
questions were answered by persons who were instructed to skip them. 
Such responses were eliminated from the analyses. In other instances, 
imprecision in the questionnaires — necessitated by the constraint 
of fitting a maxiflmm number of question items into a manageable form — 
required special tabulations on combined variable bases or additional 
crosstabulations. For example, the question on redcived^a 
bachelor *s degree or otherwise ended undergraduate studies** was cross* 
tabulated against the highest degree held in order to separate bachelor's 
and associate degree recipients from dropouts. 

Current Status 

This examination of the educational and occupational development of 
1961 and 1966 freshmen depicts the two cohorts at important and different 
crossroads. The earlier class would be expected, for the most part, to 
have completed their formal schooling and to be asserting themselves in 
the occupational sector. The more recent class, on the other hand, would 
be closer to the beginning of advanced study or the start of ^heir careers* 
The tables in this section provide an overview of the status of the two 
cohorts, including their activities in 1971 and their educational attain- 
ment and aspirations. 

Tables 6 and 7 show the current activities of the two cohorts. Some 
caution is necessary in comparing the cohorts regarding their current 
activities, since the 1961 freshmen were asked to mark their single 
primary activity, while the 1966 freshmen were asked tb indicate all 
of their current activities. However, less than half of the 1966 cohort 
gave more than one activity, and it is probable that most of the secondary 
responses fall in the categories of part-time study, part-time employment, 
or unemployment. In addition, among 1966 womeni it is likely that some 
of those who marked **housewif e** may have given other responses, since the 
percentage ^iho marked this activity was equal for the two cohorts (37 percent) 
while many more of the 1961 women were i&arried (Table 9). Categories such 
as full-time work and study are probably more comparable, and the findings 
in these categories do suggest differences between the two cohorts which 
reflect thi^ five years separating them. 

As expected, most of the 1961 freshmen indicated that they had 
completed ^heir academic training and were currently employed (Table 6). 
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Among the men, 80 percent were working full-time, about eight percent were 
primarily involved as students, and another five percent were in the 
military service. Fewer women (47 percent) were employed full-time, although 
an additional nine percent cited part-time employment as their primary 
activity. 3 Over one-third of the women were housewives, and only about 
four percent were students. 

Although a majority (58 percent) of the 1966 cohort was working full- 
time, sizable proportions were involved in other activities, One-thi>*d 
were still students (about half at the undergraduate level and half at the 
graduate level), and 13 percent of the men were engaged in military duties. 
More women than men were involved in full-time work or part-time graduate 
study, but fewer women were full-time graduate students. 

Black 1961 freshmen were concentrated in work activities more than their 
white classmates: 75 percent were employed full-time and eight percent part- 
time (Table 8),^ A smaller proportion of 1966 black women marked **housewife'* 
(17 percent of black women compared to 37 percent of white women). 

The racial groups in the 1966 cohort tended to cite a greater number of 
current activities than did whites. Apparently, the minorities maintained 
a more amibitious schedule, or, because of economic reasons, they had to work 
while studying. Compared to whites in the 1966 cohort, more blacks were 
both working and studying, and more Orientals and American Indians were students. 
Orientals included the largest proportion of full-time graduate students (13 
percent), and American Indians the largest proportion of full-time under- 
graduates (26 percent). 

Table 10 presents the numbers and percentages of students in each cohort 
who had attained various educational levels. Because the percentages are based 
on all students (including those who gave no response regarding their educa- 
tional attainment), the figures are conservative estimates. Only about six 
percent of both cohorts reported exiding their undergraduate studies without 
obtaining a degree. In fact, the majority of those without a baccalaureate 
degree or with an associate degree indicated that they had not yet terminated 
their studies, (See Table 11 for the number and percent who held no bacca- 
laureate degree or held an associate degree in 1971), Only three percent of 
the 1966 cohort planned to terminate with an associate degree although about 
three times as many reported this degree as their highest present attainment. 
It appears that, in spite of inclusions of two-year colleges in the 1966 sample, 
the eventual baccalaureate output of the two cohorts may be similar since many 
two-year college entrants transfer to four-year colleges,^ 



The number who checked full-time or part-time employment as their pri- 
mary activity (438,114) is 62 percent of the total 1961 cohort (see Table 35) 
and 73 percent of those who answered the question (Table 6). 

^Separate analyses for Oriental and American Indian students in the 1961 
cohort were not advisable due to the small number of these racial minorities 
in the sample. In addition, further distinctions by sex among the 1961 black 
freshmen were not warranted, particularly since identification of race was no 
possible for 40 percent of the 1961 cohort, 

^Preliminary analyses in a project on transfer students currently being 
conducted by Engin L Holmstrom and Ann S, Bisconti for the National Institute 
of Education indicate that 51.9 percent of two-year college entrants transfer 
to four-year colleges and of those who transfer 45,7 percent receive the bac- 
calaureate within four years of college entry. 



Because of the different time frames employed and the fact that more of 
the recent cohort had not yet ended their undergraduate studies, 76,8 percent 
of the 1961 freshmen had received a bachelor* s degree compared with only 56.9 
percent of the 1966 freshmen. However, the difference in the proportions who 
received a bachelor's degree within four years (52.8 percent of the 1961 
cohort compared to 45.2 percent of the 1966 cohort) probably .results from the 
inclusion of two-year colleges in the 1966 sample, since transfer sometimes 
delays the completion of undergraduate studies (Table 10). 

At the time of the 1971 followup, 51.9 percent of the 1961 cohort and 
29.1 percent of the 1966 cohort had ever enrolled for advanced study. As 
expected, relatively few (two percent) of the recent class had already 
received an advanced degree. , Among the 1961 freshmen, 21.6 percent had 
received a master's degree atad eight percent a Ph.D. or professional degree. 
(Note that these degrees are not mutfjally exclusive.) 

Although women in both cohorts were more likely than men to receive a 
bachelor's degree within four years, fewer 1961 women than men enrolled in 
graduate school and fever received advanced degrees. 

The highest levels of degree attainment reported by respondents are 
shown in Table 11. Twenty-nine percent of the 1961 cohort and just three 
percent of the recent class reported having received an advanced degree* 
The master's degree was the hifghest level of attainment for 22 percent of 
the men and only slightly fevar women (19 percent). However, only three 
percent of the women compared to 11 percent of the men had obtained a Ph.D., 
M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., L.L.B., or J.D. degree. 

If degree aspirations were to be actualized, the eventual outcomes of 
the two cohorts would be practically identical (Table 12). Only small 
differences existed between the classes with respect to the degrees they 
'planned to obtain by 1975, and almost no differences existed between the 
two cohorts with respect to their long-range plans. Thirty-six percent of 
the 1961 cohort and 38 percent of the 1966 cohort aspired in the long-run 
to the master's level, and 14 percent and 13 percent respectively aspired 
to the Ph.D. Two percent of both cohorts sought the M.D. degree, one 
percent the D.D.S. or D.V.M. degree, and five percent a law degree. 

In future years, a large proportion of the women hoped to hold master's 
degrees (40 percent of the 1961 cohort; 43 percent of the 1966- cohort) , but 
fewer women than men aspired to a Ph.D. or professional degree. Among the 
men, 29 percent in the 1961 cohort and 27 percent in the 1966 cohort aspired 
to a Ph. D. or professional degree, as compared to just 12 percent and 11 
percent respectively of the women. Thus, the educational gap currently 
existing between the sexes with respect to the receipt of Ph.D. or profes- 
sional degrees may not narrow in spite of an apparent trend for increased 
graduate study inrollment among women (Tables 10, 21, and 22). 

In the 1961 cohort, blacks were distributed similarly to whites within 
the various degree categories, although few held a professional degree 
(Table 13). However, proportionately more blacks than whites (78 percent 
vs. 64 percent) aspired to graduate level degree, including 30 percent who 
planned to obtain a Ph.D. or professional degree. 



Compared to white students, fever black 1966 freshmen had obtained 
the bachelor's degree by 1971, but 68 percent of the blacks and 59 percent 
of the whites aspired to advanced degrees. Relatively few American 
Indians held, or aspired tO| bachelor's or advanced degrees* In fact, 
almost one-fourth never expected to obtain any degree. Students of 
Oriental background were more interested in medical degrees than other 
groups 

Table 1^ presents descriptive data on students who ever and never 
enrolled for advanced study (i*e., the two groups forming the basis for 
many of the analyses in this report) . Some differences existed between 
the cohorts in the sex and race composition of the advanced study group. 
Compared with the 1961 cohort, women and minorities comprised a larger 
proportion of the graduate students in the 1966 cohort, although — 
even in the 1966 cohort — 59 percent were men and 91 percent were white. 
Students with graduate experience were more likely to be single than those 
who never enrolled* This difference in marital status m^y be due to the 
predominance of men in the group who ever enrolled* As will be discussed 
in the following section on Patterns of Activities and Events (Table 25), 
the men in both cohorts married later tt^an the women. However, other 
research indicates that, for both sexes, marriage exerts a negative 
influence on educational attainment (Bayer, 1969). Very few of either 
group were foreign born, although slightly higher proportions of foreign 
born students matriculated with the 1966 class, including 2*4 percent of 
the advanced study group and two percent of those who never enrolled in 
graduate or professional school. 

Reasons given for not enrolling in graduate or professional school are 
seen in Table 15. The responses of many in the 1961 cohort suggest that 
the decision was based on lack of interest in further formal education or 
a desire for a temporary change of pace. Frequently given reasons were: 
"took a lob;" "never seriously thought about it;" "decided I did not need 
a further degree;" and "tired of being a stud**nt," However, some cited 
obstacles such as not completing their undergraduate work, lacking necessary 
course work, or facing financial problems. A large proportion of women in 
the 1961 cohort (A4 percent) never enrolled for advanced study because of 
home or child care responsibilities. 

The 1966 freshmen who never attended graduate or professional school 
indicated somewhat different reasons for this outcome. Compared to the 
1961 class, more 1966 freshmen reported wanting to reconsider their plans 
and goals, needing a break from academic work, and financial problems. 
Somewhat fewer mentioned that they felt they did not need a further degree — 
hardly a surprise in view of the changing demands existing in the job market. 
Due to the different stages of educational progress by the two cohorts, 
noncompletion of undergraduate studies was a more salient reason for the 
recent class. 

Throughout this section. It has been noted that women were less likely 
than men to pursue higher degrees or careers. Some clues to the basis for 
these disparities appear in Table 16, which presents the results of self** ' 
ratings by 1961 freshmen on a variety of traits. In their responses to 
this question, the women indicated relatively low intellectual self- 
confidence or drive to achieve. In addition, although the proportion of 



women with high self-ratings on academic ability was about equal to 
that of men, the women tended to rate themselves lower than men did on 
leadership ability, mathenrntical ability, and mechanical ability. Some 
of these lower self-ratings may have contributed to the lower educational 
and career achievement of women as evidenced throughout this report* 

Patterns of Activities and Events 

Retrospective questions on the 1971 followup forms enabled us to 
reconstruct patterns of activities of the 1961 cohort over the past 
seven years, as well as chronologies of the educational and occupational 
progress of both, cohorts. In addition to providing a year-by-year history 
of each cohort, the chronologies permit us to compare the cohorts within 
the same time frame* 

tables 17 1 18, and 19 show the proportions of the 1961 freshmen involved 
in work, study, and other activities during each of the years from 1965 to 
1971. The data are also presented graphically in Figures II and III. Four 
years after matriculation, the majority of the 1961 cohort were no longer 
enrolled in undergraduate school, and the proportions of undergraduate 
students continued to taper off yearly. Interestingly, the same trend is 
noted for graduate school enrollment, with the largest proportions (15 
percent) enrolled in 1965 and 1966, and a gradual decline starting in 1967. 
During the same years, a gradual increase occurred in the porportions who 
were working full-*time or were housewives. The peak years for completion 
of military duties were 1966 and 1967. 

The pattern of activities for 1961 men differed dramatically from that 
of their women classmates. Figure II depicts a steady progression of men 
from academia to the* world of work. Women, on the other hand, tended to 
be working during the earlier years, but were devoting themselves increas- 
ingly to home care from 1967 on (Figure III). 

One reason fewer women than men were students in 1965 is that women 
tended to complete their undergraduate studies more rapidly. By their 
reports, 64 percent of the 1961 women received a bachelor *s degree within 
four years, as compared to just 50 percent of the men (Tables 21 and 22). 
This pattern occurred with the 1966 cohort as well: Within four years, 
56 percent of the women and 45 percent of the men had received a bachelor ^s 
degree. (The smaller 1966 proportions reflect the inclusion of two-year 
college freshmen in the sample.) More of the men received their bachelor^s 
degree in later years: 19 percent of the 1961 cohort and 15 percent of 
the 1966 cohort graduated five years after matriculation, as compared to 
eight percent of the 1961 women and ten percent of the 1966 women. Among 
the 1961 freshmen, the yearly output of bachelor *s recipients declined 
steadily for both sexes from the sixth year to the tenth year; 14 percent 
of the men and Just four percent of the women graduated during these years. 

With respect to patterns of graduate enrollment, it appears that the 
majority of graduate students enrolled immediately, or soon after, 
completing their undergraduate degreees (Tables 20 and 23). Of those who 
ever enrolled for advanced study during the eight year period from 1963 
to 1971, 33 percent enrolled in 1965, 21 percent in 1966, and 11 percent 
in 1967. Of those 1966 freshmen who entered graduate school prior to the 
1971 followup, 53 percent had done so in 1970 and 41 percent in 1971. 
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There was a difference between the cohorts in the percentage of men 
and women who enrolled in graduate school vithin five years of 
matriculation* A sex differential was evident among the 1961 cohort, in 
which 37 percent of the men but only 30 percent of the women enrolled for 
, advanced study within five years* Among the 1966 freshmen, however, similar 
percentages of men and women had entered graduate school within five years 
(29 and 30 percent, respectively). 

For the 1961 cohort graduate students, the output of master's recipients 
peaked six years from college entry, and a large portion of professional 
degrees (M.D., L.L.B.) were granted during the seventh and eighth years. 
Completion of Ph.D. studies took a little longer, although small proportions 
received this degree from the seventh year on. The majority of those who 
had taken their medical internship did so during the eighth and ninth years, 
then went on to take their residency during the ninth and tenth years. About 
ten percent of the 1961 cohoic changed their graduate major, and about 20 
percent transferred to different schools; however » the proportions making 
such changes generally amounted to only two or three percent per year. 

Attention is given to two patterns of special interest undergraduate 
attrition and marriage — in Tables 24 and 25. Only 44,025 of the 1961 
cohort and*93,872 of the 1966 cohort said that they had ended their under- 
graduate studies and held no degree. These persons represented only 39 
percent of the 112,255 (1961 freshmen) and 24 ^percent of the 385,961 
(1966 freshmen) who held no degree in 1971 (See Table 20). Others 
apparently were either currently enrolled in undergraduate college or were 
.planning to return. The pattern of undergraduate attrition is curvilinear, 
with peak attrition occurring two years af-ter matriculation for both cohorts: 
about one-fourth of the dropouts in both cohorts left college at that time. 

Students in both cohorts tended to marry between the third and sixth 
years after matriculation as freshmen (Table 25). For both men and women, 
the largest proportion of marriages occurred four years after college entry 
(i.e,, graduation year for many). However, women tended to marry somewhat 
earlier than their men classmates. The pattern among students who enrolled 
for advanced study closely resmembles that of men students, although women 
comprised 37 percent of the 1961 advanced study group and 41 percent of the 
1966 advanced study group. Those who went on for advanced studi?%, thus, 
were less likely to have married while in college. 

Undergraduate Study 

During the undergraduate years, talents and goals are nurtured, and 
vocational interests are sharpened. Any assessment of educational and 
career development beyond the college years, therefore, requires a know- 
ledge of the student's preparation, not only with respect to his course of 
study but also with respect tc his level of achievement. The tables in 
this section delineate the courses of study undertaken by the two cohorts, 
and also suggest relationships between undergraduate major, grade point 
average, and educational outcomes. 

For these analyses, major fields of study were grouped according to • 
categories of particular interest to the National Institutes of Health and 
the Nation4l Science Foundation. As was expected from our previous 
examination of four-year fbllowup reports from these same students (Astin 
and Bisconti, 1973), the distribution within the undergraduate major fields 
was remarkably similar for both cohorts (See Table 26), Arts and humanities 
continued to draw one-fifth of the undergraduates, and business and social 
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sciences followed next in popularity. Biological sciences and health fields 
were each chosen by five percent of both cohorts. 

The only sizable difference between the cohorts was in the proportion of 
students who had majored in physical sciences and mathematics (ten percent in 
the 1961 cohort; six percent in the 1966 cohort). Moreover, proportionately 
fewer 1966 freshmen than 1961 freshmen took courses in these fields (Tabic 32). 
On the one hand, the decreased proportions who showed interest in physical 
sciences and mathematics might have resulted in part from the inclusion of 
two-year college students in the 1966 sample: Freshman aspirations for the 
1966 cohort indicate that only 3.7 percent of those entering two-year colleges 
planned to choose these majors (Astin, Panos, and Creager, 1966). On the other 
hand, recent ACE studies have shown a definite trend away from physical 
sciences and mathematics: A senior-year followup of 1967 freshmen found that 
these majors were chosen by only seven percent of those who entered four-year 
colleges and 6.4 percent of those who entered universities (Bayer, Royer, and 
Webb, 1973). Moreover, an even lower proportion chose these majors among 
freshmen who entered four-year colleges and universities in 1972 (5.7 percent 
♦and 5.4 percent, respectively) (Staff of the Office of Research, 1972). 

Different patterns of distribution within the undergraduate major fields 
were observed for men and women in both cohorts. Women, in both cohorts, 
were less attracted than men to business, engineering, and physical sciences 
and mathematics. Instead, proportionately more women than men majored in 
arts and humanities, education, and health fields. 

The health majors, particularly at the undergraduate level, comprised a 
rather mixed group (See Table 27). The category "health" includes persons 
who planned to obtain professional degrees (e.g., M.D. , D.D.S.), as well as 
those who were training for allied health careers (e.g., nursing, health 
technology). Further, men and women in health fields tended to be distributed 
differently. Within undergraduate health fields, preprof essional majors 
accounted for 86.4 percent of the 1961 cohort men and 75.9 percent of the 1966 
cohort men. About one-third of the men health field majors in both cohorts were 
in premedicine. The proportion of 1966 men health field majors in pharmacy 
(18.3 percent) was considerably lower than the 1961 figure of 31.9 percent^ 
but the proportion in preveterinary studies grew from eight percent to 13 
percent,. Women, on the other hand, were grouped in paraprof essional careeer 
fields. Over half of the women health majors in both cohorts majored in 
nursing, v^hereas just 12.5 percent of the 1961 group and even fewer (6.4 
percent) of the 1966 group were preprof essional majors. Some of these cohort 
differences may result from the inclusion of two-year colleges in the 1966 
cohort: Two-year college students are less likely than those in four-year 
colleges to major in preprof essional fields (Staff of the Office of Research, 
1S^72). 

Differences between black and white students in their choice of major 
were more pronounced in the 196J cohort than in the 1966 cohort (Table 28). 
Particularly notable is the increased interest in business among black students 
(from five percent in the 1961 cohort to 19 percent in the 1966 group). 
The proportion of black students who selected health fields also increased 
substantially (from one percent to nine percent) although most of the gain 
occurred among black women. Thirteen percent of the black women chose this 
major compared to just three percent of black men. The trend away from 
physical sciences and mathematics was accentuated among black students, and 
fewer also selected arts and humanities majors. Of all the minority groups in 
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1966, Oriental students were the most interested in biological sciences, 
physical sciences and mathematics; and American Indians showed the least 
interest in these fields. In addition, a relatively large proportion of 
Orientals majored in engineering. 

The fields of study students chose as undergraduates were related in 
similar ways to the educational attainment and degree aspirations of both 
cohorts (Tables 29, 30, and 31). Students in both cohorts who went on to 
graduate school were more likely than nonenrollees to have majored in 
liberal arts fields — particularly the sciences — and less likely to have 
majored in business. Graduate students were also slightly less likely to, 
have majored in undergraduate health fields. In both cohorts, those who 
never entered graduate shcool, but planned to enroll in the future also 
tended to have majored in liberal arts, whereas many of those without 
graduate study plans had majored in business. Among the potential 
graduate study gtoup, proportionately more bachelor *s recipients than 
those without this degree had majored in social sciences, humanities or 
education. On the other hand, the potential graduate students who had not 
yet obtained the bachelor's degree tended more than the bachelor's 
recipients to have majored in undergraduate health fields (ten percent vs. 
four percent in the 1961 cohort; eight percent vs. four percent in the 1966 
cohort) . 

Similar patterns for the two cohorts also appear with respect to college 
grade point average (Table 33 and 3A). First, in both classes, the women 
outperformed the men by substantial margins. Twenty-one percent of the 1961 
women and 22 percent of the 1966 women achieved average grades of B+ or 
better, compared to 12 percent and 13 percent respectively of the men; and 
few women reported average grades of C or less. Second, grade point 
average was related to the level of educational attainment, with bachelor's 
recipients reporting higher grades than non-bachelor's recipients, and 
master's degree holders reporting higher grades than graduate students 
who held no advanced degree. In the 1961 cohort, Ph.D. recipients obtained 
the highest undergraduate grades; 36 percent performed at the B+ level or 
better. Third, students with the best grades in both cohorts tended to select 
physical sciences and mathematics as their graduate major; among graduate 
students with this major, ten percent in the 1961 cohort and 12 percent in 
the 1966 cohort averaged A or A+ in college. Health fields also atrracted a 
relatively bright group. 

Although 1966 freshmen as a whole did not receive higher grades than 
1961 freshmen, the 1966 cohort graduate students did receive* higher under- 
graduate grades than those in the earlier class. Of those who ever enrolled 
for advanced study, 21 percent of the 1961 cohort and 27 percent of the 1966 
cohort received average grades of B+ or better. This finding does not 
appear to result from more selective graduate admissions policies since 
currently-enrolled 1961 freshmen also had performed less well in college 
than currently-enrolled 1966 freshmen (25 percent compared to 32 percent of 
the 1966 group reported B+ or better grades). Rather, the difference is 
probably due. to the fact that 1966 freshmen who enrolled for advanced study 
comprised only persons who had progressed steadily through their first five 
years of higher education, whereas those in the earlier cohort included 
persons who may have progressed more slowly and encountered more difficulty 
in their undergraduate study. 
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Current Employment 

By 1971, a majority of both cohorts were currently employed, and thus, 
the career patterns of the two classes were becoming established. However, 
the two cohorts were followed up at different stages in their career 
development; many 1961 freshmen had already been employed for several years, 
whereas the 1966 freshmen were at the starting point in their careers. The 
tables In this sjBction describe the employment history and current employment 
status cf both classes. The examination of current occupations and Job 
activities is limited to persons who indicated in the first question on 
the form that they were currently employed either full-time or part-time.^ 
The decision to limit the focus was based on our interest, particularly for 
the 1961 cohort, in obtaining information indicative of career directions, 
rather than previous or temporary work activities. Since the question 
relating to current activities was a single response item on the 1961 form 
and a multiple response item on the 1966 cohort form, the "currently-employed" 
group in the 1966 cohort probably includes persons whose work was a secondary 
activity. Moreover', the currently-employed group includes slightly more than 
half of the current graduate students in the 1966 cohort, but none of those 
in the 1961 cohort. 

Table 35 serves as a reference for the numbers. of persons in key 
analysis subgroups who indicated that they were currently employed. It 
should be noted that the percentages are based on the total cohort, and, 
therefore, for the 1961 freshmen, are lower than the percentages in Table 6 
which are based on respondents to the question. (According to. Table 6, 
84 percent of the men and 56 percent of the women were working). In the case 
of the 1966 cohort, the figures are slightly lower than in Table 7 because 
some persons checked both full-time and part-time employment* 

One of the more interesting patterns with respect to the labor force 
pool was discussed earlier in this report and is depicted graphically in 
Figure IV: This pattern depicts the different life directions taken by 
men and women in the 1961 cohort. Because the women completed their studies 
earlier than the men, they also entered the labor force earlier. Thus, 
in 1965 and 1966, the proportion of women who had entered the labor force 
and were working full-time was substantially greater than the proportion of 
I96i cohort men. However, with the year 1968, the lines on the graph 
criss-^cross, as women married and devoted themselves increasingly to home 
and child care, while men finished up their studies and military duties and 
pursued careers. 

Although women started working earlier, by 1971 only 45 percent had been 
employed full-time for five years or more, as compared to 60 percent of the 
men (Table 36). Among blacks, on the other hand, the tentative findings 
based on small N's for men and women, indicate that the women had been employed 
full-time longer than the men. This greater career orientation among black 
women was observed for the 1966 cohort as well and was previously noted. 



^The series of questions was asked of those who were "currently or 
recently employed/' 
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Not surprisingly, those who ever enrolled for advanced study had worked 
full-time for fewer years than persons who did not go on to graduate school. 
One-fourth of the Ph.D. or professional degree recipients said that they 
had worked full-time for more than three years. Considerin g th at few 
received a professional degree prior to 1968 or a Ph.D. prijtfr to TH9 
(Table 23), a number of students must have completed their acgree require- 
ments while working full-time. The proportion that worked full-time for 
more than three years varies by field. Many of the Ph.D. or professional 
degree recipients in the "other" category were lawyers, who apparently 
began working full-time earlier than Ph.D. or professional degree holders 
in the sciences and health fields. Persons with Ph.D.'s in the physical 
sciences reported less years of full-time employment than did those in other 
fields. 

The current occupations of these two college classes were grouped for 
these analyses into career categories which were either of primary interest 
to the National Institutes of Health (e.g., allied health, biological 
science), or which drew large proportions of students (e.g., business, 
teaching). (A list of occupations and their classifications appears in 
Appendix D). At the time of the followup, relatively large proportions of 
the currently-employed persons in both cohorts worked in business or teaching 
careers (Table 37). For the 1961 cohort, the 22 percent figure in business 
was the product of a gradual shift in career interests of this cohort over 
time; business was chosen as a future career by Just 6.8 percent of this 
class in 1961 and 13 percent in 1965 (Astin and Panos, 1969). One might 
thus expect that among the 1966 cohort the 12 percent figure for business 
will probably grow in the future. 

Among blacks, the proportion planning future business careers (15 percent, 
Table 68) was considerably higher than the proportion currently employed in 
business (eight percent. Table 38). Women were much less interested in 
business careers than were men. Instead, a relatively large proportion (about 
one-third) currently taught at the elementary or secondary level (Table 37). 
Somewhat larger proportions of women than men worked in allied health careers, 
especially among the 1966 cohort. These careers drew ten percent of the 1966 
cohort women and seven percent of the 1961 cohort women. 

The 1966 cohort had not yet produced its doctorates and professionals 
by 1971. In the 19'61 cohort, on the other hand, Ph.D.^s, medical degrees 
(M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M.), and law degrees were each held by three percent of the 
cohort. Because many of those who held M.D. degrees were interns or residents 
and others were fulfilling military duties, the current civilian labor force 
contingent comprising the 1961 cohort included only one percent who were 
actively practicing physicians or dentists. Of the currently-employed members 
of this cohort, four percent were lawyers, six percent were engineers, six 
percent were other professionals (architects, clergymen, etc.) and four 
percent were college teachers. Thirty percent of the 1961 cohort and over 
one-half of the 1966 cohort marked careers such as secretary, clerical worker, 
farmer or rancher, computer programmer, technician, administrative or 
research assistant, conservationist or forester, which were classified as 
"other". In particular, 71 percent of the 1966 Orientals marked such 
occupations (Table 38), apparently including amny whose jobs entailed 
secretarial or clerical duties (Table SO). 
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Few of those who had never enrolled for advanced study were currently 
employed in fields of special interest to the National Institutes of 
Health (Tables 39 and 40) • In both cohorts, business was the most frequent 
current occupation for those with no advanced study, particularly if they 
had no plans to enroll for advanced study in the future. Howeveri large 
proportions (Al percent of the 1961 cohort and 57 percent of the 1966 
cohort) were working in jobs that were classified as "other". 

The current occupations indicated by persons who did enroll in 
graduate or professional school give a flavor of the employment picture 
both during and after years of study. Table 41 compares the occupations 
of 1966 cohort students who were currently enrolled in graduate school to 
persons in the 1961 cohort who were no longer enrolled. (These groups 
comprised the majority of the advanced study population in the two cohorts). 
In general) those in the 1966 cohort who combined both graduate study and 
employment were involved in teaching at the elementary or secondary level 
or in business. Almost none were scientists or professionslSi and Just four 
percent were teaching in college. However, 1966 cohort students in science 
fields were more likely than those in other fields to be teaching at the 
college level; 20 percent of the biological science majors and 18 percent of 
the physical science majors taught in colleges (Table A3). Since few in 
this cohort had already received an advanced degree, it is probable that 
these college-level Jobs were teaching assistantships in conjunction with the 
graduate program. 

In the 1961 cohort, about one-third of those who interrupted their 
advanced studies were currently teaching at the secondary level (Table 41) . 
In addition to the high school teachers, 13 percent of those who interrupted 
their studies with no advanced degree were in elementary teaching, while 
19 percent of the master *s. recipients were employed in a college setting. 
Master^s recipients who did not aspire to higher degrees tended to teach 
in lower grades or to pursue business careers. The Ph.D. or professional 
degree recipients included lawyers (39 percent), doctors or dentists 
(14 percent), college professors (20 percent), and small proportions of 
scientists; compared to other groups, very few (five percent) had jobs 
classified in the "other" category. Again, it should be noted that a 
large proportion of the current M.D. recipients did not give their current 
status as "employed". Looking at the long-run career plans of this cohort 
(Table 72), we find that about equal proportions of the doctoral degree 
recipients planned to be physicians or dentists (2*8 percent) and lawyers 
(29" percent) . 

Consonant with their occupations, relatively large proportions of both 
cohorts were employed in private companies or educational settings (Table 44). 
However, the proportions of men employed in private companies (A3 percent 
of the 1961 cohort and 47 percent of the 1966 cohort) were twice as large as 
those of women (21 percent and 25 percent respectively). More than one*>thlrd 
of the women in both cohorts were employed in elementary or secondary 
education. A difference in time frame is reflected in the fact that 11 
percent of the total 1961 cohort and just five percent of the total 1966 
cohort were self-employed or in professional partnerships. Some differences 
between the races also were observed: As shown in Table 43, relatively 
large proportions of blacks chose government settings (24 percent of the 
1966 cohort) and relatively large proportions of Orientals were employed by 
colleges or universities (14 percent of the 1966 cohort). 
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The private sector was by far the most popular employment setting of 
students who. never enrolled for advanced study (Table 46)* Among the 
"never enrolled" groupi half in the 1961 cohort and 42 percent in the 
1966 cohort were employed in private companies. However » in both cohortSf 
large proportions of bachelor^s recipients who planned future graduate 
study were employed in elementary schools* An interesting tendency 
existed among both cohorts for those who planned no advanced study to 
be self*-employed • In fact, 19 percent of the 1961 freshmen who had neither 
a bachelor* s degree nor advanced degree aspirations were self-employed* 

Current employment settings varied considerably among persons who 
majored in different graduate fields of study* Moreover, doctorate and 
professional degree recipients (in the 1961 cohort only) displayed 
different employment patterns from others within their own fields 
(Tables 47 and 48). Overall) doctorates (Fh.D.i H«D«i etc.) clustered 
in higher education settingSi private practicei or professional partner- 
ships; whereaSi advanced ^tudy enrollees as a whole (in both cohorts) 
were frequently employed not only in higher education i but also in 
elementary or secondary education and in private companies. 

Colleges and universities drew greater proportions from the sciences 
than from other fields. Particularly large proportions of biological 
science majors chose these settings: 33 percent in the 1961 cohort 
including 78 percent of the doctorates and 40 percent in the 1966 
cohort. Physical science and math majors » chose research organizations 
more often than other groups in the 1961 cohort — • including 24 percent 
of the doctorates * 

Almost one*-fourth of the health majors in both cohorts and 14 percent 
of the Ph.D* or professional degree holders In health fields were working in 
hospitals or clinics; 13 percenf of the doctoral degree recipients were in 
medical group practice. However » the majority of professional degree 
recipients in health were self--employeci or in a professional partnership 
(59 percent) * 

Respondents were asked to indicate the amount of time they devoted to 
certain work activities. Tables 49-52 present the proportions who said 
they devoted a **major amount **(40 percent or more) of their time to these 
activities. Sharp differences existed between the sexes (Table 49)* Men 
in both cohorts tended to be involved more than women in management, sales » 
and operations. Twenty-one percent of the 1961 cohort men and 28 percent 
of the 1966 cohort men spent a major amount of their time in operations — 
compared to just eight percent of the women in both cohorts. Women were 
more likely to report major involvement with teaching (about 40 percent of 
both cohorts) or clerical-secretarial duties. In fact, a full one-fourth 
of the 1966 freshman women — compared to just five percent of the men — . 
spent a major part of their time in 1971 in clerical or secretarial work. 



7The proportion of 1966 freshman wbmen employed as secretaries is too 
large to be attributed wholly to the inclusion of two-year colleges in the 
sample. Subsequent analyses have indicated that only nine percent of the 
fully employed women graduates in this. cohort were secretaries (Bisconti, 
1974); thus, many of those engaged in secretarial jobs may have been 
employed part-time, either following graduation or while in pursuit of the 
bachelor's degree* 



It is surprising to find that over one -fourth of the Orientals, the 
group tuned to the sciences, were currently performing secretarial work 
(Table 50); however, 89 percent of the Orientals who planned such activities 
were women. The greatest similarity between the sexes with respect to work 
activities is observed in the areas of research, consulting, and the often- 
cited ^'service to patients or clients." 

Persons who enrolled for advanced study in biological sciences were 
luvuived in similar types of activities to those reported by physical 
science and math majors: A large majority were either teaching or doing 
research (Table 51). However » more doctorates In biological sciences were 
teaching (66 percent vs. 44 percent of the physical science and math 
doctorates) (Table 52). Advanced study enrollees In the health fields were 
engaged primarily In service to patients or clients* Elghty--four percent 
In the earlier class, including 96 percent of the physicians or dentists 
devoted a major amount of time to this activity. Social scientists and 
persons with **other** graduate majors reported the greatest variety of work 
activities: Sir.able proportions indicated teachlngi service to patients 
or clients, administrative duiies, and research as their major activity. 
However I among Ph.D. or professional degree recipientSi 59 percent of the 
social scientists were teaching and SS percent of those in %ther** fields 
were serving patients or clients* 

Research and development activities were conducted more frequently by 
doctorates than by others with graduate study experience. Among the doctor-* 
ates, SS percent in biological sciences, 60 percent in physical sciences and 
mathi and 37 percent in social science devoted a major amount of time to 
research. Proportionately few of the doctorates or nondoctorates in health 
or **other** fields were deeply involved in research. However, because the 
pool of graduate students in "other*' fields was very large, they produced 
the largest actual number ^f researchers; 14,891 of this group conducted 
research during a major portion of their workday, and an additional 37, 60S 
spent a lesser amount of time in research or development (Table S3). 

On the whole, the 1961 cohort, as expected, were more settled into 
their occupafinns and expiessed more satisfaction with their work than the 
more recent class (Table 54). Compared to 1966 freshmen, more of the 1961 
class were in supervisory positions (43 percent vs. 32 percent), more wanted 
to remain on the job longer (69 percent vs. 49 percent), and more considered 
the job a good one (81 percent vs. 67 percent). In addition, 76 percent of 
the 196i cohort, compared to just S7 percent of the 1966 cohort, thought their 
present job "fit in with (their) eiwn long-range goals**. The younger class 
were more likely to feel that they were underpaid; 36 percent (vs. 23 percent 
of the 1961 freshmen) said they were working for a "salary considerably 
lower than (their) own qualifications would deserve". One-third of this class 
compared to IS percent of the 1961 cohort viewed their present job as 
temporary. At a time when the job market was notably tight, 27 percent of the 
1966 freshmen experienced difficulties In finding a job. Fewer 1961 freshmen 
(16 percent) reported a difficult job search, since the majority had started 
working when jobG» were more plentiful. 

As many women as men considered their jobs "a good job" and thought they 
fit their long-range goals. However, only 39 percent of the 1961 cohort 
women and 32 percent of the 1966 cohort women thought their jobs offered 
''good chances for advancement'*, a feature cited by 66 percent and 50 percent 
respectively of the 1961 and 1966 cohort men. These findings suggest that 
women are less optimistic than men about their chances for occupational 
advancement. 



Racial minorities were less satisfied than whites with their current 
jobs (Table 55), In particular, relatively many blacks and American 
Indians (about one^fourth) felt discriminated against with respect to 
advancement and job conditions. However, minorities in the 1966 cohort 
were as optimistic as whites regarding their chances for advancement in 
their present jobs* All the minorities in 1966 were less likely than the 
whites to hold a job which fit their long**range goals. 

Among the 1961 freshmen who evet enrolled for advanced study, htsaith 
field majors apparently* found the most compatible jobs (Table 56). Persons 
in this group were most likely to be working in a field for which they were 
trained, with a job that fit their long*range goals. They were the least 
likely to have encountered either a difficult job search or discrimination 
on the job, and few complained about their pay. 

Biological scientists, on the other hand, reported fewer chances for 
advancement than other groups, and 48 percent thought they were working 
at a salary considerably lower than their qualifications would deserve. 
Biological, physical, and social scientists had a relatively difficult time 
finding jobs, and they were less likely than other groups to want to remain 
on their present job. 

Ph.D. recipients in general had a slightly more difficult job search 
than others who ever attended graduate schuul (Table 51). This difficulty 
was reported by particularly hl^h proportions of the biological science 
doctorates and physical science or math doctorates (48 percent of both). 
However, Ph.D. recipients, once they located a position, were more likely 
than other groups to be working in a field for which they were trained, 
and in a Job that fit their long-range goals. Biological scientists 
with a Ph.D. still were more likely than other groups to feel underpaid 
(41 percent), but they were, at least, better off than biological science 
majors without the doctorate, few of whom found jobs with good chance? f^r 
advancement. 

A different picture emerges from an examination of the job charac-* 
teristics of persons in the 1966 cohort who ever enrolled for advanced 
study. Slightly more than half (56 percent) currently combined their work 
with graduate study (Table 33). Therefore, for many, the current job was 
either part-time or temporary. Thus, less in any group, relative to the 1961 
cohort, thought their Job offered good chances for advancement or wanted to 
remain on the Jcb longer (Table 58). 

Considering the differences between the cohorts in job experience and 
in the job characteristics of those who were currently employed, it is no 
surprise to find that the 1961 freshmen as a whole expected to be earning 
higher salaries in 1972 than the 1966 freshmen (Tables 59 and 60). ^ 
Forty-nine percent of the earlier class and only about 13 percent of the 
recent class expected earnings of $10,000 or more, among the 1961 cohort, 
men were expecting to earn considerably more than women, during the coming 
year. Only 13 percent of the women compared to 47 percent of the men 
estimated their 1972 earnings at $12,000 or more. One-third of the women 
did not expect a salary at all, and of the remainder, the majority had 
expected earnings of under $10,000. In fact, over one-fifth of the women 



8a11 who answered the question are included in these tables regardless 
of whether or not they were currently employed. 



estimated their annual salary for 1972 at belov $7,000. Slacks, the 
najority of whom were vonen in the 1961 cohort* also expected relatively 
low salaries. 

Educational attainment appears to be reflected in differential 
earnings. Among those who never enrolled for advanced study, bachelor *s 
recipients earned more than those without this degree. Particularly high 
levels were reported by those bachelor *s recipients who planned no further 
study; probably, many had found high salaried positions in business. Among 
persons who entered graduate school, those who .had completed their studies 
expected higher earnings than those who planned to re-enroll. Doctorates 
were awarded the highest salaries of any group, although differences 
existed within the fields* Doctorates in health and "other" fields 
(tncluding law) expected the highest salaries, and those in biological 
sciences expected the lowest. 

Current Unemployment 

A phenomenon of recent concern is the existence of unemployment among 
our most highly educated human resources* The plight of the college 
graduate or Ph.D. recipient, confronted with an increasingly forbidding 
job ru?^ket, has caught public attention through the news media* Indeed, 
amon^ chose who were currently employed, 16 percent in the 1961 cohort and 
27 percent in the 1966 cohort had a difficult job search (see the last 
section on Current Employment). This section reviews the experiences and 
plans of those who were unemployed at the time of the followup. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the unemployment figure for 
the nation as a whole at the time of the 1971 followup was between 5*6 and 
5.9 percent (Green and Stinson, 1973)* Only 1.4 percent of the 1961 cohort 
checked as their single primary activity that they were unemployed and 
looking for work* (Table 61)* However, six percent of the 1966 cohort 
(the same proportion as for the nation as a whole) stated that they were 
unemployed and looking for work. In addition, 0.8 percent of the 1961 
cohort and 4.3 percent of the 1966 cohort checked the response "unemployed 
and not looking*^ A relatively large proportion of those In the job market 
were men, whereas the majority of those not seeking employment were women* 
Among the 1961 freshmen, slightly more blacks than whites sought Jobs; and, 
among the 1966 freshmen, the highest unemployment rates were found among the 
American Indians, 14 percent of whom sought jobs. 

In both cohorts, persons with some graduate study experience were 
less likely to be unemployed. t!ian others* However, in the case of 1966 
freshmen who enrolled for advanced study, the lower unemployment rate 
was probably due to the fact that so many of the advanced study group were 
currently enrolled in graduate or professional school. Furthermore, among 
1966 freshmen who never enrolled for advanced study, bachelor^s recipients 
were more likely to be seeking jobs than others » probably because many of 
the nonbachelor*s recipients were still undergraduate students* 
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Among those 1961 freshmen who ever enrolled in graduate school, most of 
whom were presumably in the labor force or job market, biological scientists 
were more likely than others to be unemployed: 3.6 percent sought jobs, as 
compared to just 0.9 percent of those In health fields. It will be recalled 
that relatively many of the employed biological scientists also encountered 
difficulty in finding their current jobs. 

A series of questions on the followup questionnaires addressed persons 
in the two cohorts who were ^'neither working nor full-time students'*. As 
seen in Table 63, those who answered the questions included many who did not 
consider themselves ^'unemployed**. In fact, only 20 percent of those in the 
1961 cohort who responded to the items and only 48 percent of the 1966 group 
said that they wanted work. Nevertheless, the table does suggest sone of the 
reasons that a rather large number of persons (134,998 in the 1961 cohort and 
170,780 in the 1966 cohort) were not currently applying their acquired 
knowledge in either further studies or careers. 

Women comprised a large majority of those who were neither studying nor ^ 
working — especially in the 1961 cohort. Many women (89 percnet of the 1961 ' 
group and 60 percent of the 1966 group) were involved with home or child care. 
More women than men did not want to work and more in the 1961 cohort preferred 
volunteer activities. 

Men without jobs were more likely than women without jobs to indicate 
obstacles such as health problems, company cutbacks, or lack of suitable 
offers. However, over one-fourth of both cohort men in this unemployed group 
did not work because of extended studying or research, and about one in ten 
were traveling or vacationing. 

Table 64 focuses on indicators of nonvoluntary unemployment; that is, 
unemployment resulting from factors in the job market. Shown are the numbers 
in various subgroups who left their jobs due to a company cutback or who 
could not find jobs appropriate to their qualifications. The numbers are 
percentaged on the basis of the total subgroup (rather than respondents to 
the questior as in Table 63). Only very small proportions of these college 
classes reported either of the two serious unemployment problems. Just 0.6 
percent of all 1961 freshmen and just 1.1 percent of the 1966 freshmen were 
unemployed due to a company cutback. Only slightly higher proportions of 
the two cohorts were undable to find a job that suited their qualifications. 



^ Among the 1961 cohort women, the number who gave home or child ca^^e as a 
reason for not working (106,506) was greater than the number whose single 
primary activity was ^'housewife" (90,101); probably, the larger figure includes 
some who marked on Question 1 that they were part-time students or '^unemployed 
and not looking**, in addition to some who did not giye a current activity. 
Among the 1966 cohort women, on the other hand, those who gave housewife as 
one of their activities (215,118) considerably outnumbered those who were not 
working for this reason (67,359). This finding provides further evidence that 
many of those who checked more than one activity were housewives. 
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Considerable attention has been paid by the media to the "glut" 
of Ph.D.'s on the job market. Although it is certainly true that many 
had a difficult job search or found their jobs' less than satisfactory, 
only 0.3 percent were out of work due to a company cutback and only 
0.6 percent as a result of inability to find a suitable position. 

Career Aspirations 

For the third time since they entered college, the 1961 and 1966 
freshmen were asked about their career plans and goals. The tables in 
this section present the plans and goals they indicated in 1971. The 
data provide a measure of the future labor force pool for different 
occupations and employment settings* In addition, they suggest the job 
features and activities which appeal to these two cohorts. 

The long-run career choices of the two college classes were similar 
in most respects (Table 65). In both cohorts, business was the most 
popular choice of men and teaching was the most popular choice of women. 
The proportion of men who aspired to careers in business was greater among 
the 1961 cohort than among the younger class. However, the proportions 
may equalize over time if 1966 freshmen follow the pattern of the earlier 
cohort, many of whom shifted into business at a later point in their 
careers (see page 95)1 

Science and professional careers were selected by relatively small 
proportions of both cohorts. Just four percent of the 1961 cohort and 
three percent of the 1966 cohort planned to be scientists. In the 1961 
cohort, four percent of the men planned careers as physicians or dentists, 
compared to one percent of the women; and six percent planned to be 
lawyers compared to two percent of the women. Similar differences between 
the sexes in the selection of professional careers existed among the 1966 
cohort as well. Women in both cohorts were more likely than men to select 
allied health careers (see Tables 66 and 67 for the number of men and women 
in the health field pool). 

A comparison of these career choices with the current jobs of the two 
cohorts, as discussed in the previous section on Current Employment 
(Table 37), suggests that the 1961 freshmen were more likely than those 
of 1966 to be currently employed in their career occupations. Few 
differences are observed between the current and long-run careers of the 
1961 cohort. However, many 1966 freshmen planned to shift out of the 
variety of miscellaneous occupations classified as "other** and into the 
more dominant careers. One explanation for this shift is that a large 
proportion of the miscellaneous jobs in which the 1966 cohort were engaged 
served a temporary or part-time means of support, combined with academic 
pursuits. Another explanation is that the career decisions of youths 
do tend to shift over time in the direction of the dominant peer choices. 
(Holland, 1966; Astin and Panos, 1969; Astin and Myint, 1971; Astin and 
Bisconti, 1973). A third explanation is that the 1966 cohort, by 1971, 
had not yet completed their academic training in such fields as medicine 
and law. 
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During the ten years between college entry and the 1971 followup, 
some shifts occurred in the career plans of the 1961 class, (See Astin 
and Panos, 1969, for a full account of the freshman and senior year 
aspirations of this cohort). A decrease occurred in the proportions 
of the total cohort who planned certain careers demanding rigorous 
academic training. The pool of future physicians or dentists declined 
frotn six percent in 1961 to three percent in 1965 and 1971. Allied' 
health careers also lost potential recruits (from six percent in 1961 to 
four percent in 1965 and 1971). The proportion of this cohort who planned 
to be engineers dropped from eight percent in 1961 to five percent in 1965 
and four percent in 1971. The primary beneficiary of these shifts was 
business, which gained substantially over titne: The proportions who 
planned to be businessmen grew from seven percent in 1961 to 13 percent in 
1965 and 22 percent in 1971. 

Few differences existed between the races with respect to their 
long-run career goals (Table 68). Business and teaching were popular with 
all groups. Black students in the 1961 cohort selected teaching careers 
more often than did their white classmates, and those In the 1966 cohort 
tended to select allied health careers more often. Although a relatively 
large proportion of the 1961 blacks planned to be physical scientists 
(six percent, as compared to two percent. of the whites), only one percent 
of the 1966 blacks chose this career. Moreover, fewer blacks in the recent 
cohort planned to be physicians or dentists (one percent). These medical 
prof essions* were especially popular with the Orientals, nine percent of 
whom planned to be doctors or dentists. (See Table 21 for the numbers 
of persons with different racial backgrounds who comprised the 1966 
cohort health pool). 

Persons in both cohorts who had never enrolled for advanced study 
often chose business or teaching careers (Table 70 and 71). However, 
among this group, holding a bachelor's degree with no plans for further 
study appears to be associated more with the choice of business. However, 
having a bachelor's and planning graduate study appears to be associated 
with the choice of teaching. 

The level of educational attainment and aspirations bore a relationship 
to the long-run career choices of 1961 cohort graduate students (Table 72). 
Professional and scientific careers were selected by few of those who held 
no advanced degree. A relatively large proportion of the dropout group 
planned allied health careers (eight percent compared to three percent of 
all graduate study enrollees). Master's recipients who planned to obtain 
higher degrees differed in their goals from master's recipients with no 
further degree plans. The former tended to plan teaching careers in higher 
education, whereas the latter were more likely to focus on the elementary 
or secondary school level. The desire to move up to the college level 
or to advance within higher education appears to be a factor in the 
decision of these master's recipients to obtain higher degrees; of the 
36 percent who planned long-run careers in college teaching, only about 
half currently taught there (Table Al). In addition, small proportions of 
those who interrupted their studies with a master's degree aspired to 
scienfitic careers in future years; eight percent cited "scientist" as a 
long-run choice compared to four percent who were currently scientists. 
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The biological sciences in general produced proportionately more 
career scientists than either the physical or social sciences (Tables 
73 and 74). However, the proportion of scientists produced by all three 
of these fields appears to be growing somewhat. Comparing the proportion 
of career scientists to emerge from the three graduate fields of study, 
we find slightly smaller figures for the 1961 cohort than for the 1966 
cohort: biological sciences, AO percents vs. A3 percent; physical sciences 
and mathematics, 30 percent vs. 35 percent; social sciences, 19 percent 
vs. 25 percent. 

The overall similarity between the cohorts with respect to career 
occupations was reiterated in the employment settings they chose (Table 
75). The majority of both cohorts cited educational settings, private 
companies, or self ^employment . The 1961 and 1966 cohort figures for each 
of these settings were respectively: educational settings, 30 percent and 
26 percent; private companies, 19 percent and 16 percent; and self-employ- 
ment, 17 percent and 15 percent. The sexes differed in expected directions 
for both cohorts, with proportionately more women selecting elementary 
education and proportionately more men selecting private companies or 
self -employment. Because more of the 1966 freshmen had not yet decided 
upon* their career employer, the proportions of this cohort who were • 
distributed within the various choices generally fell slightly short of 
1961 cohort figures. However, the proportions who planned to work in 
health settings were slightly higher for the recent class (seven percent 
vs. four percent). This trend appears to result primarily from the 
increased proportions of women in allied health fields. 

A comparison of the long* run employment choices of the toal cohorts 
to the current settings of those who were working at the time of the 
followup, suggests some potential shifts among men students (Tables A5 and 
75). Private companies were more popular as a current setting than as a 
long-run setting. On the other hand, self -employment or professional 
partnerships were more often cited as long-run settings. This shift may 
result in part from the introduction into the respondent base for long-run 
employment settings of persons in professional fields who had not yet 
completed their advanced study. It does appear, however, that a number of 
those who found initial security in private companies aspired to more 
Independent and self-actualizing settings in the future. This interpre- 
tation is supported by the fact that the same shift occurred among students 
In both cohorts who never enrolled for advanced study (Table A6 and 76). 

Among the 1961 freshmen who ever enrolled for advanced study, the 
long-run employment settings varied considerably according to the level 
of educational attainment and aspirations (Table 77). As to be expected, 
they reflected the occupations selected by the different advanced study 
Index subgroups (Table 72). Relatively many of those who did not plan to go 
beyond the master* s level or who interrupted their studies with no advanced 
degree selected elementary or secondary education. Advanced study dropouts 
tended more than other groups to plan careers in the private sectot, either 
with private companies or in self -employment. Holders of master's degrees 
who planned to obtain a higher degree grouped their choices predominantly 
in higher education. Since over half of the Ph.D. or professional degree 
recipients were doctors or lawyers, ^it is not surprising to find that 
40 percent of this group planned to be self-employed or in a professional 
partnership. 
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However, within the health fields » relatively fewer of the 1966 
cohort planned to pursue careers within professional partnerships (Table 
78). Of those who ever enrolled for advanced study in health fields, 
only 29 percent of the 1966 cohort, as compared to Al percent of the 
1961 cohort, planned to be self-employed or in a partnership. The trend 
away from this setting was accompanied by an increase in the proportion3 
who planned long*-run employment in hospitals, clinics i and medical group 
practices. The proportion who selected hospitals or clinces grew from 
11 percent of the health majors in the 1961 cohort to 19 percent in the 
1966 cohort I and the corresponding proportions for medical group practices 
were 21 percent and 29 percent. 

As was previously noted, science fields produced more career scientists 
in the 1966 cohort than in the earlier class. This trend is reflected in 
the increased pool of biological and physical science majors who planned to 
work in research organizations. Among the biological science majors, 
research organizations were the choice of 16 percent in the 1966 cohort, 
as compared to 11 percent in the 1961 cohort. 

Although the cohorts, on the whole, chose similar careers and 
employment settings, they had somewhat different views of the kinds of 
activities they would perform (Table 79). Fewer 1966 men planned to 
devote major attention to administrative duties (38 percent vs. A6 percent 
of the 1961 cohort). Instead, more of this cohort planned a major amount 
of involvement in research (from 13 percent to 19 percent of the men; 
from nine percent to 14 percent of the women) ^ as well as In other 
activities including services to patients or clients, consulting, and 
vnrlting. The findings suggest a divergence from the more instrumental 
orientation of the earlier college class and a greater affinity for 
investigative and creative endeavors. Interestingly, it was noted in a 
previous comparison of the life goals of college freshmen that those who 
matriculated in 1970 expressed even less instrumental values than the 1966 
class at the time of college entry (Astin and Bisconti, 1972). 

Among persons who enrolled for advanced study* these differences 
between the cohorts with respect to career activities extended to all 
fields, with the exception of health (Table 80). The proportion who 
planned to devote a major amount of time to research grew from A5 percent 
of the 1961 biological science majors to 52 percent of those in the 1966 
cohort. Comparable increased outputs of researchers occurred in physical 
sciences (from 34 to A5 percent), social sciences (from 25 to 30 percent), 
and **other** fields (from 12 to 17 percent). Moreover, compared to the 
1961 cohort, fewer social science and "other" majors in the 1966 class 
stated that they planned no research activities at all (Table 81). 

Table 82 compares the two cohorts of women regarding the activities or 
combination of activities they expected and preferred. The 1966 cohort 
woman displayed greater commitment than the 1961 cohort to early career 
development. One-third of the 1966 women, compared to one-fourth of the 
1961 women, indicated that they . preferred to combine housewife activities 
with regular employment. Moreover, they expected to combine activities in 
this fashion. The earlier women students, on the other hand, were more 
likely to prefer and plan to devote their time to the housewife role for a 
few years and to join the labor force later on. Relatively few of either 
cohort wanted or expected to be involved exclusively with employment or 
housewife activities. 
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For both cohorts, educational attainment and aspirations exerted 
a direct influence on the preferences and expectations of women. In 
Table 83, four groups of women are compared: 1) those who never enrolled 
for advanced study and did not plan to enroll in the future, 2) those 
who never enrolled for advanced study but did plan to enroll in the 
future, 3) the total of all who ever enrolled for advanced study, and 
4) Ph.D. recipients. Moving, among the 1961 cohort, from the lowest 
level of educational attainment and aspirations to the highest, one sees 
that the proportions of those who preferred to combine housewife with 
regular employment increased steadily — from 11 to 23 to 34 to 62 
percent. The proportions preferring to be only housewives decreased from 
26 to 12 to nine to three percent. A similar relationship existed between 
level of education and the employment preferences of the 1966 cohort 
women, as well. 

As seen in Table 84, half of the women in the 1961 cohort Indicated 
that their husbands influenced their choice of career more than any other 
person. Although in the 1961 cohort fewer men than women were married, 
over one-third of the men also indicated that their spouses had been more 
influential in their choice of career than friends, parents, college 
personnel or others. 

Women, on the whole, approached employment from a different perspective 
than the men. Factors which they felt would influence their choice of a 
long-run career are shown in Table 85. For both sexes, in both cohorts, 
large proportions cited, as important considerations, to be able to wor^ 
with people, to be able to work with ideas, to be helpful to others, and 
to have a chance ^or originality. However, the men tended to attribute 
greater importance than did women to facilitators of career advancement, 
leadership, and high earnings; women attributed greater importance than did 
men to helping others and making an important contribution to society. 

The job considerations of men and women were more alike than those of 
persons who enrolled for advanced study in different fields (Tables 86, 87, 
and 88). Health field majors expressed particularly distinct views, but 
differences existed between persons in other fields as well. Since the two 
cohorts gave quite similar responses to the question, the findings suggest 
some inherent differences between the values of persons who are drawn to 
various fields. 

Biological sciences . Important factors cited by this group suggest the 
stereotype of the dedicated scientist. More than any others, they attributed 
importance to having an intrinsic interest in their field; in fact, 90 
percent of the Ph.D.'s cited this factor. The possibilities of rapid advance 
ment, leadership, high anticipated earnings, prestige, or working with people 
were considered relatively unimportant. 

Physical sciences and mathematics . The physical science and math majors 
placed high value on intellectual pursuits; more than the other groups, they 
sought a chance for originality and for working with ideas. They placed 
somewhat less value than others on autonomy and on making an important 
contribution to society. 
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Health fields . More than any others, health field majors attributed 
importance to job security, high earnings, job prestige, autonomy, making an 
important contribution to society, being helpful to others, and working with 
people* They were less concerned with career advancement, chance for steady 
progress, and chance for originality. 

Social sciences . Social scientists were more likely to resemble the 
majority of those with advanced study, who are classified, for the present 
analyses, as "other". Compared to those who majored in "other'* fields, more 
of the social science majors cited autonomy and an intrinsic interest in 
their field; and fewer cited leadership opportunities and being able to work 
with people. 

The 1961 cohort respondents were asked to rate a variety of life 
objectives. The proportions who rated each of these objectives "essential" 
or 'Very important" are presented in Table 89. The findings provide us with 
some insights about the ideologies of these men and women, as well as about 
factors influencing their career goals. For both men and women, the most 
often-cited goals reflect a desire for self-fulfullment outside of the 
occupational sector; relatively large proportidns attributed great importance 
to raising a family and engaging in hobbies and leisure-time activities (78 
and 64 percent, respectively). As was the case with other college classes as 
freshmen (Astin and Bisconti, 1972), relatively few cited creative endeavors 
or theoretical contributions to science. 

Ratings of other life objectives suggest some of the factors underlying 
the divergent career development patterns of the sexes. Substanitally more 
men than women attributed importance to "being very well off financially", 
"being successful in a business of my own", and "obtaining recognition from 
colleagues" . 

Graduate Enrollment Patterns 

Beginning with this section, the focus of the report narrows to a 
consideration of the academic record of those respondents who went on for 
advanced study after completing thair baccalaureate work. For the 1961 
cohort, a total of 366,359 (or 51.9 percent of the entire cohort) had enrolled 
for advanced study by the time of the survey; for the more recent 1966 cohort, 
404,148 (or 21.9 percent of the cohort) had enrolled for advanced study 
(Table 94). This section describes the academic progress and patterns of 
enrollment shown by members of the 1961 and 1966 cohorts, as well as the 
distribution of students by graduate fields of study. The following sections 
will assess patterns of degree completion more closely, will document the 
range of experiences and problems that were reported, and will indicate 
current and recent financial arrangements that students have made to support 
their advanced studies. 

As can be seen from Table 90, only a minority of students in either 
cohort expressed no desire for advanced study. Indeed, among the 1961 
freshmen, by' 1971 more than half had completed some advanced study, mainly 
of one or two years duration. Women much more often than men were found 
among the groups- who had no plans for further education or who had not yet 
enrolled for further study but hoped to do so eventually; in line with this 
pattern, it is also evident that women much less often than men reported 
having had three or more years of advanced study (nine percent vs. 22 percent). 



Among the 1966 freshmen, 72 percent intended to pursue graduate study, 
but only 29 percent had completed some amount of formal graduate work by 
1971. Notably, therp was little difference in the proportion of men and 
women among the 1966 group who enrolled for advanced study. Whereas, 
there was a difference in the 1961 cohort in the proportions of men and 
women who enrolled four years after college entry, both sexes in the 1966 
cohort enrolled in similar proportions four and five years after college 
entry. 

Among black students in the two cohorts, the proportion that had 
completed some advanced study (54 percent in the 1961 cohort and 30 
percent in the 1966 cohort) is similar to the proportion for all students. 
Furthermore, most of both black and white students had completed one or 
two years of advanced study. What is distinctive among black students, 
however, is a much greater desire for graduate work among those who had 
not yet enrolled; in both the 1961 and the 1966 cohorts, much larger 
proportions of black students than students in general reported that, 
although they had not yet completed any graduate work, they did plan to 
enroll in the future. 

In terms of their actual or planned field of study, respondents generally 
experssed interest in a range of fields (see Table 91). There was a great 
deal of similarity between the two cohorts in their choices, with education, 
business, and the humanities ranking as the most popular choices, while 
fewer than ten percent chose either physical science, biological science, or 
health fields. Among both cohorts, large proportions of women majored in 
education and the humanities, and few chose fields preferred by men such as 
law, engineering, and business. For both cohorts, there were only small 
differences in the proportion of men and women choosing the various science 
or health fields. 

However, as can be seen from Table 92, marked sex differentials appear 
in terms of more specific programs of study. Within health fields, the 
majority of men (56 percent) were in medicine, and, almost another quarter 
(24 percent and 20 percent, in the 1961 and 1966 cohorts, respectively) were 
in dentistry. In contrast, women in health fields made vastly different 
choces: Nursing was the most popular choice, followed by physical therapy, 
and these fields alone accounted for 58 and 7 3 percent (in the 1961 and 1966 
cohorts, respectively) of all health field choices made by women. Only a 
minority of women in health fields (26 percent of the 1961 health majors and 
12 percent of those in the 1966 cohort) reported that they were in medicine. 
Moreover, our data indicate that, whereas among the 1961 cohort approximately 
one in five of those taking advanced training in medicine were women. < These 
figures should not be taken as indicative of a trend in first-year medical 
school enrollments. In fact, enrollment figures available from the Minority 
Affairs Office of the American Association of Medical Colleges show a trend 
in the, last few years for women to comprise a larger proportion of f irst^year 
medical classes. Our figures are based on the total number of persons within 
a particular cohort who began medical training in any year since 1965. 
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As can be seen from Table 93, black respondents made slightly different 
choices of major fields, as compared to students in general* There was a 
larger proportion with majors in education and **other" fields, while 
comparatively few chose such fields as lav or engineering. Blacks 
in both cohorts were less likely than respondents overall to cite a major 
in the biological sciences or in health fields, although it can be noted 
that Interest in health fields was considerably higher among blacks in 
the 1966 cohort. 

The previous tables were based on graduate plans of those who intended 
to enroll, as well as those who actually had some graduate study. Table 94 
and the following tables are limited to only those students who, according 
to our definition (see Introduction), did enroll for graduate study at some 
time. Almost all of these students were white despite an increase in 
the proportion of black students among the' 1966 cohort (Table 94). About 
three out of five of these students were men although this proportion was 
also smaller among the 1966 cohort. 

In terms of broad field distribution, the two cohorts were generally 
similar in having only small proportions enrolling In science or health 
fields; again, it is notable that Interest in the health fields increased 
slightly with the 1966 cohort relative to the choices of the 1961 freshmen. 

In the 1961 cohort, race, sex, and field of study operated as important 
sources of differentiation in terms of one's progress in advanced study. 
As can be seen (Tables 95 and 96 women, blacks, and those in social science 
or other (nonscience) fields more often reported that they had not yet 
earned any graduate degree, and less often indicated completion of a Ph,D, 
or professional degree. At least half of both the men and women (Table 96) 
had terminated their studies; seven percent were still enrolled. However, 
41 percent still held hopes of getting further graduate training, even 
though not presently enrolled; this was more often the case with students 
In social science fields and in other (nonscience) fields. 

The status of- the 1966 cohort was quite different, however, due of course 
to the different time frame, i.e,, only five years after college matriculation 
(Table 97) . A majority of those with any graduate experience were still 
enrolled as of late 1971, overwhelmingly so in biological sciences and health 
fields. Very few of these people had completed any degrees (at best, ten 
percent of those in "other" fields, which includes education, had earned a 
master's degree). Overall, some 20 percent of students had already 
interrupted their studies without getting a degree, a circumstance much less 
often reported by students in biological science or health fields than by 
students in other major fields. 

In both cohorts, about one-fifth of those who reported any graduate study 
did not Indicate a graduate major. Many of these respondents apparently had 
undertaken some graduate work, but had left without earning any advanced 
degree. Notably, the group makes up the large majority of the last category 
of the advanced study index: those who completed their studies but did not 
hold an advanced degree. 



Amopg those who did indicate a graduate major » Table 98 shows the 
distribution of specific field choices within each broad category. 
Clustering on particular choices is quite evident and should be kept in 
mind whenever the broad field categories are discussed. For instance, among 
those indicating **health fields**, about half had enrolled in medical schools 
and almost one-fifth in dental schools* Similarly, about half of the 
enrollment in the social sciences Is accounted for by study in psychology* 
Greater variation existed within other fields. In biological sciences, 
for instance, general biology and zoology were popular, while basic medical 
sciences also were frequent choices, indicated by onerthird of the 1961 
cohort members and by one**f ourth of the 1966 cohort members. 

The undergraduate majors o£ students In both cohorts were generally 
congruent with their graduate £ield choices (see Tables 99 and 100} • The 
greatest amount of continuity Is observed in physical sciences and mathematics 
and in the biological sciences^ In health fields, about a third (28 percent) 
of the students had majored in biological sciences for their undergraduate 
work, and another third had been in healths-related training. 

The data in Tables 101, 102, and 103 indicate certain basic trends with 
respect to patterns of entry into advanced study. , The modal pattern for 
both cohorts was one in which students entered graduate training the same 
year they finished their baccalaureate training. Yet, it is also evident 
that a good number delayed their entry beyond the conventional time, 
typically for one year, but often £or several years after baccalaureate 
completion (Table lOl) • Indeed, a relatively small but steady stream of 
1961 cohort members entered advanced study in each succeeding year after 
1965: 21 percent in 1966, 11 percent In 1967, nine percent in 1968 and so 
on, even to the five percent who entered as lace as 1971. 

Important variations on this pattern appear within the different fields 
of study, however. Members of the 1961 cohort who were in health fields 
and in physical sciences and mathematics were much more likely to enter their 
postbaccalaureate training in the modal year of 1965 (Table lOl) ; in fact, 
as many as 83 percent of those who ever enrolled in the health fields had 
entered their advanced training by 1966. In the other science fields, the 
pattern is not as strong, but does show a greater than average concentration 
of enrollment in the first few years after baccalaureate completion. ^ 

Students at varying stages of academic progress showed a number of 
distinctive patterns with regard to their year of first enrollment for 
advanced training (Table 103). As might be expected, those members of the 
1961 cohort who had earned a Ph.D. or professional degree began their 
studies in 1965 and certainly no later than 1966. It can also be noted, 
however, that the majority of those who had earned a master* s degree 
(70 percent of those with no further degree plans and 64 percent of those 
who hoped to return for further study) also began graduate study no later 
than 1966 i However, currently enrolled students in the 1961 cohort tended 
to enter graduate or professional school relatively late; 30 percent of 
these students began their advanced study in 1970 or 1971. Yet, a sizable 
proportion of currently enrolled students began their work as far back 
as 1965 (26 percent) or 1966 (18 percent); it is likely that many of these 
early entrants in the currently enrolled group were at advanced stages of 
their training by late 1971, but some may have interrupted their studies 
for a time and then returned. 
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There is a major difference in terns of first enrollment for the two 
groups of students in the 1961 cohort who had some graduate experience, 
but had not yet earned an advanced degree: Most of those with no further 
8tudy plans (71 percent) had entered graduate study no later than 1967 
vhejreas, among those who still Intended to go back to get an advanced 
degree, less than half had begun their work by 1967. 

Tables 104 and 105 present other data on temporal patterns In graduate 
enrollment. In this case taking the total number enrolled for advanced 
study In each year, regardless of their level of progress* Two points of 
caution should be made concerning these data, however: First, the numbers 
represent those who Indicated graduate enrollment as their primary activity 
in each year, thus undoubtedly resulting in much understatement of part-time 
study; in addition, in creacing the advanced study index a number of 
subjects were dropped because they did not meet all criteria in the 
definition of this index. As a result, these figures should be taken as 
merely indicative of broad trends in enrollment. 

As can be seen, the general pattern was clearly one in which most 
£ull**time graduate enrollment was concentrated in the three years between 
1965 and 1967, with a substantial decrease by 1968 (see Table 104) # 
Students in the **hard'* sciences showed a more drawn-*out pattern (Table 
ICS), with a definite drop in enrollment only after 1968 for physical 
sciences and mathematics and, for biological sciences, with a rather even 
pattern extending through 1970. Enrollment in medicine and dentistry 
showed the sharpest delineation, as most students finished their training 
after four years and then went into internships. R'elatively small numbers 
of students were enrolled for master's or doctoral work in health fields. 

Most of the enrollment for master's degree study occurring mainly 
in social sciences and nonscience fields, less often in physical sciences 
and mathematics, and rarely in biological sciences or health fields 
took place during 1965 and 1966, although a good number were enrolled 
as recently as 1969 or 1970* The pattern for part«-time study is not 
reliable (because the data are based on one's ''primary'' activity) but 
nevertheless suggest a rather dravn«>out pattern of enrollment; the 
largest amount of part^-time graduate enrollment occurred during 1968 and 
1969. 

Study Progress; Students Who Completed Their Advanced Training 

Perhaps one of the most problematic issues in graduate education is 
that of degree completion, especially on the Ph.D. level. (See Harvey, 
1972| Chapter 2, for a detailed discussion of the issue). One difficulty 
is that a large number of students seem to never comple^te their studies; 
however, another problem, so well analyzed by Alexander Heard (1963), is 
that, even among those who do attain their degree, often an inordinate 
amount of time has been devoted to the effort. Some students undoubtedly 
interrupt their Ph.D. training, one factor which contributes to the time 
delay (Wilson, 1965), but it is also true that most students still spend 
much more than the three or four years officially described in college 
catalogs as the needed period of study* 
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From the data shown in Tables 106 and 107, it in evident that the 
experience of the 1961 cohort follows the same patterns as described for 
other graduate students* Although 24 percent of those who ever enrolled 
in graduate study plan to earn a Ph.D. degree at some time (Table 107), 
only five percent had done so by late 1971 (Table 106)9 approximately six 
years after baccalaureate completion. Sharp contrast is presented for 
those who have taken advanced training for M.D. , D«D.S., or lav degrees; 
in each of these degree categories, the percentage who have earned the 
degree by 1971 was only a little lower than the percentage who ever 
intend to earn the degree. 

The pattern is the s$mt in terms of numbers of students in each 
degree category: If degree aspirations were to be finally realized, the 
pool of Ph.D. recipients from this cohort would rise dramatically (Table 
106}* Notably, too, if aspirations were realized for other decree goals, 
a good many more lawyers and physicians would be produced. In light of 
much research showing a lapse of eight or more years time between 
baccalaureate completion and doctorate completion, more students will 
probably complete their doctoral work within the next few years;, however, 
it is doubtful that all of those who still maintain these aspirations 
for doctoral degrees will reach their goal. 

The broader picture of degree enrollment and progress for the 1961 
cohort shows that, of all those who ever enrolled for advanced study, more 
than half (54 percent) did earn a graduate degree by 1971 (Table 106): In 
most cases, a master's degree was the highest degree attained, as only small 
proportions had earned a Ph.D. (five percent), or any professional degree 
(six percent in law, three percent in medicine, and two percent in 
dentistry or veterinary medicine). 

Students in different fields of study reported somewhat varying 
accomplishments, however. In particular, at least one*-fourth of those 
students who enrolled for advanced study in biological sciences or in 
physical sciences and mathematics had earned a Ph.D. degree by late 1971; 
the comparable proportion in social sciences was 16 percent and in **other** 
fields was as low as three percent. The experience of students In health 
fields was quite different: There were 48 percent with an M.D. degree, 
23 percent with a D.D.S. or D.V.M. degree, as many as 13 percent with a 
master's, and even two percent with the Ph.D. degree. As a result, only 
14 percent of all students who had entered advanced study In health fields 
had not yet earned an advanced degree. In contrast, at least a third of 
graduate students in all of the other field categories had not yet earned 
any advanced degree. The data in .Table 108 indicate that almost all of the 
students without any advanced degree in 1971 did intend to earn one by 1975; 
in fact* it appears that most of the graduate students in the 1961 cohort 
expected to finish their studies by 1975, since the distributions in 
Table 108 are quite similar to those in Table 107. 

The member? of the 1966 cohort who had enrolled for advanced study 
typically had not yet earned a graduate degree by late 1971; at best, a 
small proportion had earned master's degrees (ranging from four percent 
in biological and health sciences to 13 percent and 11 percent in social 
sciences and **other** fields, respectively). In terms of their degree 
aspirations, at l^ast one--fourth hope to earn a Ph.D. eventually (Table 
107) y and almost half plan to earn a master^s degree. In general, the 
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distribution of degree aspirations for the 1966 cohort is quite similar 

to that for the 1961 cohort; in some particular fields, larger proportions 

hope to earn Ph.D* degrees, but the difference may well be attributable 

to less realistic goal objectives for 1966 freshmen, rather than to increased 

ambition. 

The varying patterns of degree completion for different fields and for 
the two cohorts jointly produced the results shown in Table 109, on the 
graduate major of those who had completed their graduate study by the time 
of the followup survey* Thus, of the 1961 cohort students who had earned 
a Ph.D. or professional degree, the largest proportion (35 percent) had 
earned a law degree, followed by 29 percent who had earned a degree in the 
health fields (mainly an M.D.). Ten percent of doctoral degree recipients 
had majored In physical sciences or mathematics, and six percent had 
specialized in the biological sciences. 

Students who decided to complete their studies at the master's level, 
in both cohorts, showed a very different pattern. Most master's degree 
recipients took majors In education, in business, or in '*other^* fields; 
in contrast, very few of these students had majored In biological sciences 
or in physical sciences and mathematics. 

Tables 110| 111, and 112 present data on the degree accomplishments of 
graduate students in the 1961 cohort, particularly with regard to the time 
required to complete their degree studies. As can be seen, for instance 
(Table 110), relatively few students were able to complete a master's degree 
in a year's time; two years' time was much more typical, especially in 
science fields. Similarly, on the doctoral level, it was mainly students in 
'^other** fields, most likely those in law, who had earned a Ph.D. or 
professional degree after three years of advanced study; in all other fields, 
very few had completed their studies in less than four years' time. 

Howeveti students terminating their studies at the master's level showed 
a rather varied pattern in terms of the actual year they received their 
master's degree, with roughly equal numbers being awarded the degree in each 
individual year between 1967 and 1971 (Table 111). Students in biological 
sciences and in social sciences were somewhat different with about a third 
or more (31 percent and 46 percent, respectively) having received It in 1967. 

The pattern for completion of Ph.D. or professional study also shows 
some variation over time (Table 112); in general, a third of the Ph.D. 
recipients in the 1961 cohort received their doctorate degrees in 1971, and 
close to a third had earned the degree in 1970. Students in biological 
sciences and physical sciences more often received their Ph.D. degrees in 
1970, whereas students in solcal sciences and **other** fields more often 
received their doctorate degrees during 1971. The pattern of completion 
of professional degrees (mainly legal or medical degrees) showed somewhat 
greater concentration in certain years. More than half of those who 
completed their study in '*other** fields had received their professional 
degrees in 1968 (presumably mosn of these were law degrees). Similarly, 
almost half of the professional degrees in health fields were awarded in 
1969, 
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Study Progress; Students Who Had Sot Completed Their Studies 

Among members of the 1961 cohort, only 7 percent of all graduate 
students were still enrolled for graduate work in late 1971, although as 
many as 41 percent reported plans to re-enroll for a graduate degree at 
some time in the future (see Table 96 ) . The circumstances of the 1966 
cohort were quite different: as many as 60 percent were currently enrolled, 
and only 23 percent had interrupted their graduate training but intended to 
re-enroll (see Table 97). In this section, these somewhat diverse groups 
are examined more closely, in order to assess the amount of study they have 
completed, their degree plans and the likelihood that they will finish their 
studies. 

Tables 113 and 114 show the distribution of these students by graduate 
major. Several distinctive patterns can be observed. The 1961 cohort students 
who were still enrolled for graduate work were primarily in the humanities, 
in the biological sciences and in the physical sciences. In contrast, the 
large number of currently enrolled students in the 1966 cohort included a 
greater proportion in education and in health fields, and a smaller 
proportion in the two science areas, biological and physical sciences. This 
difference mainly reflects the unusually large proportion of science students 
among 1961 cohort students still enrolled for graduate study. and possibly, 
too, a relative concentration of graduate study in education in the first 
years beyond the bachelor's degree. 

The other two categories of students who had not yet completed their 
studies ~ those who had earned a master's degree and those with no advanced 
degree — reported a somewhat different pattern of major fields of study as 
compared to currently enrolled students, although there was remarkable 
similarity between the two cohorts. Thus, in both cohorts, about a quarter 
of the students who interrupted their studies reported education majors, 
between 14 and 15 percent had majors in the humanities, and 11 to 16 percent 
had majors in business; in addition, a good proportion (20 percent) reported 
a major in other fields. By way of contrast, very few students in these two 
categories of students who interrupted their studies had taken majors in 
biological sciences, physical sciences, law, or engineering. 

Because the various categories of students who have not completed their 
studies is so varied, a more detailed discussion of their progress will 
focus on one group at a time. Thus, for instance, examination of the data 
in Tables 116 and 117 document quite well the fact that most of those students 
in the 1961 cohott who were still enrolled were au rather advanced stages of 
graduate work; this was particularly true in biological sciences, physical, 
sciences, and social sciences (fields which together represent 30 percent of 
the currently enrolled category, (see Table 115), but much less true of 
students in "other** tields. Indeed, about one-half of these currently 
enrolled students had already earned a master's degree (Table 118), with the 
highest proportions in physical sciences (70 percert) and social sciences 
(75 percent). In health fields, one-fifth of the 1961 cohort students who 
were still enrolled had already earned a Ph.D. or a professional degree. 
As might be expected, then (Table 119), the currently enrolled students from 
the 1961 cohort almost all intended to earn their discipline's highest degree 
eventually (an M.D. or D.D.S. in health fields, a Ph.D. in the remaining 
fields). 
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The current status and plans of the 1961 cohort students who intended 
to re-enroll at some time were quite different. Most of those without any 
advanced degree, for instance, had completed a year's study at best (see 
Table 116), although sizable proportions in biological sciences, social 
sciences, and health fields had completed three or more years of graduate 
work. 

Of the 1961 cohort students who had earned a master's degree, but still 
intended to return for more graduate training, a good deal of variation 
exists among graduate fields in the amount of study already completed 
(Table 116}. In biological and physical sciences, almost all had completed 
more than two years, and about AO>ercent reported four or more years of 
training completed. Students in social sciences approximated this pattern 
somewhat, although a smaller proportion had completed four or more years. 
In contrast, students who interrupted their studies in health fields at 
the master's level typically had completed no more than two years of training. 

In terms of their long-range degree plans, almost all of the 1961 cohort 
students who interrupted their studies after obtaining a master's did expect 
to earn a Ph.D. degree eventually (Table 119). In comparison, of those who 
did not yet hold any advanced degree, most planned on a master's as their 
highest degree goal; however, in biological sciences, social sciences, and 
health fields, a third of these students did hope to earn a Ph.D. or 
professional degree some day. 

In turning to the 1966 cohort now, one can see a very different pattern 
of academic progress. Among students in the 1966 cohort who were currently 
enrolled, for instance, most had completed one year or less of advanced study 
(Table 117). The same was true of 1966 cohort students who interrupted their 
training without earning any advanced degree. However, about one-fifth of 
these students (especially in health fields, physical sciences and "other" 
fields) reported that they had not completed any amount of graduate study; 
presumably, many of these students were studying part-time or interrupted 
their studies in the middle of a term. In contrast, the third group — 
those who had earned a master's by the time of the survey, but planned to 
go back for further training — had almost always completed one year''s 
training, and in some cases (especially in physical sciences and health 
fields), reported having completed two years of study. 

Because the 1961 freshmen had a longer span of time for advanced study, 
graduate <3tudents in this cohort were asked a number of additional questions 
about academic progress that were not asked of students in the 1966 cohort. 
In one of these questions, students who had not yet completed their study 
were asked to report on their progress in meeting a number of typical 
graduate study requirements. Tables 120 and 121 present the pattern of 
response for different groups of students. In general, it can be seen that 
only about one-fifth of those who had not completed their studies had at 
least completed all master's level requirements (Table 120); a similar 
proportion indicated that they had passed general qualifying examinations. 
Probably in consequence, most of these students were currently working on 
master's level or course requirements, and very few were working on any 
other degree requirements. 
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Table 121 shows tlie responses of students at varying stages of academic 
progress. It can be seen, for instance, that among currently enrolled 
students, slightly under half had completed master's level requirements, 
although a third were still working on these requirements. About a third of 
currently enrolled students reported that they had completed course work and 
language requirements, as well as their qualifying exams; fifteen percent 
were working to develop a dissertation topic, and eleven percent were in the 
process of getting their dissertations approved. 

In sharp contrast, among the students who interrupted their studies 
short of earning an advanced degree, as many as 68 percent reported that they 
were working on master's level requirements (Table 121), and very few could 
report having completed any type of requirement. Of students who already 
earned a master's degree but intend to re-enroll, about a third reported 
having completed course work, language, residence, and examination require- 
ments; a quarter even indicated that their dissertation topic had been 
approved. However, it should be noted that relatively few of these students 
were working on any particular requirement; fourteen percent were working 
on their dissertations, and a similar proportion were at the earlier stage 
of attempting to get their dissertation topics approved. 

Regardless of their particular stage of progress, most students felt 
that they would eventually finish their studies. Thus, for instance, of 
the 1961 cohort students who were currently enrolled in graduate school, 
about 80 percent in each field (except physical sciences) felt that they 
would ''def initely** finish their studies (Table 123); most of the others were 
almost as confident, indicating that they would "probably" finish eventually. 

Among 1961 cohort sudents who had interrupted their studies before 
earning an advanced degree, between a third and half in the different fields 
of study still felt they would definitely finish their studies although 
students in this situation more often chose the modest assessment that they 
would probably finish eventually; a small proportion (ranging from 5 percent 
in health fields to 15 percent in physical sciences) thought they may not 
even finish their studies, but hardly any (between one and three percent) 
would say that they were unlikely to receive their degree. 

As is indicated by the data in Table 122, women graduate students were 
somewhat more likely than men to say that they would "probably" finish and, 
in turn, were less likely than men to give the stronger response, that they 
would definitely finish their studies. As compared to white students, the 
black graduate students who had not completed their studies were relatively 
more confident that they would finish their degree work: most gave the 
assessment that they would "definitely" finish, and none felt that they may 
not or were unlikely to complete their studies. 



^^Rcsults were not presented for those students with a master* s degree who 
hoped to return to graduate school because of small numbers in many categories. 
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Graduate Experiences and Problems 

In the process of pursuing their advanced study, scudents inevitably 
encountered a range of experiences, whether because of differences in 
study objectives and major fields, or in types of universities, departmental 
arrangements, etc. In this section, some attention is given to variations 
in student experiences, especially those that might facilitate or hinder 
their academic progress* 

Table 12A gives a rather detailed picture of graduate experiences for 
the total group of graduate students in the 1961 cohort. As can be seen, 
close to half of all students felt they had been able to adjust, the program 
to their interests and had a good amount of study-related experience, as 
well as many informal talks with faculty members ♦ A small proportion thought 
their advisor had given* them good assistance (21 percent), or reported being 
able to work on research projects during their studies* Financial problems 
had been a concern for almost a third of students, although fellowship 
cutoffs had not been part of the problem* Academic troubles were infrequently 
reported: 17 percent said they sometimes had trouble concentrating, and only 
five percent said they had failed a course in graduate school. 

Generally speaking, slightly fewer women graduate students reported 
occurrence of any of the listed experiences. Relative to men, for instance, 
women students were less likely to report having had many informal talks 
with faculty members. 

Black students (who comprised about two percent of all graduate students 
in the 1961 cohort) cited a number of these experiences more often than did 
students in general. Higher proportions of blacks reported having many 
informal talks with faculty and being able to adjust the program to their 
own interests, while they more often had worked (or expected to work) on 
full-time jobs while al80 writing their theses. On the other hand, smaller 
proportions of black students reported having trouble concentrating on their 
studies, or having a major concern for meeting expenses than did students in 
general. 

VHiile students in physical sciences and mathematics, social sciences and 
other (nonscience) fields showed minor variations on the pattern for all 
students, graduate students in health fields and in biological sciences seem 
to follow distinctive patterns (Table 125). Those in the biological sciences 
showed the highest proportions reporting such experiences as good amounts of 
study-related experiences, good assistance from their advisors, many informal 
talks with faculty, opportunities to work on, research projects, and the 
ability to adjust the program to their own interests. Even though a small 
percentage (ten percent), students in biological sciences tended to indicate 
that they had failed a course somewhat more often than other students. For 
students in health fields, some experiences were quite frequently reported 
(as, for instance, study-related experiences and informal talks with faculty) 
while other experiences occurred less frequently; as compared with other 
graduate students, relatively few students in health fields cited good 
assistance from an advisor, being able to adjust the program to individual 
interests, or participating in research. Conversely, more students in the 
health fields reported that they had a major concern with meeting expenses. 
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Students at varying stages of advanced study (Table 126) reported 
different experiences to some extent. Generally, those who have successfully 
completed a degree program more often reported certain positive experiences, 
whereas among those who had earned no advanced degree and were no longer 
enrolled, few reported positive experiences, for instance, good assistance 
from an advisor • Without further examination, however, it is not clear 
whether this variation arises from differential time and opportunity in 
which to have certain experiences, or from differential experiences per se . 
It can also be seen that currently enrolled students expressed greater 
concern with meeting expenses, than did other groups; this may be due either 
to the changed financial situation for graduate study or to the greater 
financial burden carried by these students while undertaking graduate study 
at about age 29 or 30. 

Students were also asked to indicate whether particular experiences 
had represented obstacles to completion of their studies. As can be seen 
in Tables 127, 128, and 129, only a small proportion of students felt they 
had experienced any one serious obstacle. The obstacle cited most often 
(18 percent) involved pressures relating to family obligations. Financial 
problems and loss of interest in studies were the next most frequently 
cited factors, at 15 and lA percent respectively. The same ranking occurred 
among women students, although family obligations were mentioned much more 
often by them. Among black students, on the other hand, financial problems 
took precedence over other possible obstacles (Table 127). 

There were some notable variations among graduate fields (Table 128) 
with respect to perceived obstacles. Duties involved in teaching assist- 
antships, for instance, were more often troublesome for students in 
biological and physical sciences; social science students more often cited 
difficulties with respect to the dissertation; the related problems of loss 
of interest in studies and changes in academic interest were more often 
cited by students in social sciences and by those in physical sciences and 
mathematics. It should be noted that only seven percent of students in 
health fields (the lowest percentage among all fields) felt that financial 
problems had been a serious obstacle to their progress, even though more of 
them had acknowledged a major concern with meeting expenses (Table 125). 

As with the data on experiences, students at varying stages of academic 
progress reflect differences in terms of encountering obstacles (Table 129). 
While the same analytical problem exists of separating differences in sheer 
opportunity from actual differences in experience, it might still be noted 
that those students who have interrupted or given up their studies completely 
without earning an advanced degree did tend to cite financial problems, 
family obligations anu loss cf interest* in studies as obstacles to their 
progress much more often than did the other groups. 

The responses to another question, which probed the reasons for 
interrupting study, showed quite similar results (Tables 130, 131; and 132). 
Among men, the most frequent reason for interrupting their advanced study 
was taking a job, followed by the generalized factors of being tired of 
studying, wanting to reconsider interests, or changing career plans 
(Table 30). Among women students who interrupted their studies, situational 
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factors were most salient: The demands of home or child care responsibilities 
was the main reason reported, while taking a job, being tired of studying and 
moving to a different location were also mentioned frequently. In contrast, 
for both men and women, financial problems, dissatisfactions with the program, 
or academic difficulties were mentioned much less often. 

Among black students, taking a job was clearly the primary cause of any 
interruptions, followed by the possibly related factor of home or child care 
responsibilities. Being tired of studies, dissatisfaction, or the need to 
reconsider interests were less often cited by black students than by students 
in general. 

Students in the different fields of study showed rather general agreement, 
in that taking a job and being tired of one's studies were the major reasons 
for interruptions (Table 131). The main variation among fields appears among 
those students who had interrupted their studies in the health fields; their 
general pattern of response was similar, but in most instances any particular 
factor was less frequently mentioned by health field 'students than by others. 
Notably, only five percent of these students had interrupted their studies 
because of dissatisfactions with the program, as compared to 13 percent of 
all graduate students. Students in biological sciences were also somewhat 
distinctive: They were somewhat more likely than others to cite difficulties 
with courses or examinations, for instance, and were generally less likely 
than others to mention a* change in career plans, dissatisfaction, lack of an 
adequate program, or financial problems. 

The same general factors — taking a job and being tired of studying — 
were also popular among students at varying stages of academic progress 
(Table 132). There was variation on other factors, however. As might be 
expected, those who held no advanced degree and planned no further study 
were the most likely to say that dissatisfaction was a factor in their 
interruption; in contrast, relatively few of those who interrupted their 
studies but still had earned a Ph.D. or professional degree by the time of 
the study mentioned dissatisfaction. PU*D* recipients also were unlikely 
to mention moving or home and child care responsibilities as factors in the 
interruption of their studies. Some differences existed between the two 
groups designated as having "interrupted their studies" by the advanced 
study index: Those students in this category wno did not yet hold any 
advanced degree mentioned home or child care responsibilities as a reason 
for interruption almost as often as taking a job (36 versus 39 percent) and 
they were the group most likely to mention moving to a new location. In 
contrast, relatively few of the students who interrupted their studies after 
earning a master's degree mentioned home or child care as a factor in their 
interruption (20 percent); in this group, taking a job (53 percent) and 
being tired of their studies (38 percent) were the most salient reasons for 
their interruption of studies. 

Financing of Graduate Education 

In an effort to evaluate patterns of financial support for graduate 
education, students were asked to indicate the one main source by which they 
supported their first year of graduate study, as well as all current sources 
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of financial support, whatever the amount from each source ♦ For both 
questions f it should be noted that the relevant circumstances for the 
responses of the two cohorts differed substantially . The first year of 
study was typically 1965 for the older cohort, whereas 1966 cohort members 
generally began their first graduate year in 1970, at a time when patterns 
of federal funding for higher education had changed in several important 
respects. So also, for the question on current sources, most 1966 cohort 
members were still enrolled at the time of the followup survey, and at 
best in their second year of study, whereas relatively few of the 1961 cohort 
were still in school, probably a mixture of latecomers to graduate study and 
others still enrolled at advanced stages of doctoral work. 

Despite such contextual differences, the broad pattern of support is 
quite similar for the two cohorts (Tables 133 and 134); over 40 percent in 
each group had relied on their own resources (primarily savings or family 
earnings), for the major amount of their first year expenses, about one- 
fourth relied on employment earnings, and just under -20 percent cited 
fellowships as the major source of support for their first year of study. 
Particular sources had differing relative importance between the two 
cohorts, however. The extent of NSF, NIH, and NDEA fellowships, for 
instance, had declined by the time the 1966 cohort entered graduate school, 
as had the extent of business or industry fellowships. On the other hand, a 
number of other sources (school or university fellowships, state or local 
government fellowships, part-time employment and loans) were cited slightly 
more often by members of the 1966 cohort than by those in the 1961 cohort. 
Reliance on one's parents or relatives as the main source of support also 
increased substantially between the two cohorts. Two differences that can 
be noted, of greater reliance on G.I. benefits or spouse's earning by the 
1961 cohort, may well be merely a reflection of age differences, i.e., that 
students in the 1966 cohort were less likely to be married or to have become 
veterans and leturn to graduate school by 1971. 

Among the 1961 cohort (Table 133), some sex differences are observed in 
terms of first-year financial support: As compared to men, smaller 
proportions of women received fellowships and assistantships or relied 
primarily on parental support, whereas they more often relied on their 
savings, their own employment, or on their spouses' earnings. In contrast, 
much less difference between men and women students is shown for the 1966 
cohort (Table 134): Overall, there is little difference, and only a few 
particular sources (e.g., school or university fellowships) seem to favor 
men. 

Several major differences occurred among graduate fields in patterns 
of financial support (see Tables 135 and 136). In biological or physical 
sciences, it can be seen that most support was in the form of fellowships 
(36 percent) or assistantships (40 percent). This pattern exists for both 
cohorts, although certain elements within this pattern have changed recently. 
Thus, compared to the 1961 cohort, smaller proportions of 1966 cohort 
members had fellowships as their primary source of first-year support.. 
Those in biological sciences apparently fell back on family support to a 
greater extent, whereas those in physical sciences showed increased reliance 
on assistantships and savings. 
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In contrast, among both cohorts, students in other (nonscience) fields 
primarily relied on their ovm resources (either their own savings, employ- 
ment or family support), although close to 20 percent were supported for 
their first year's study by fellowship sources. Support for study in the 
social sciences reflects a pattern that falls somewhere between the trends 
shown by the natural sciences and, on the other hand, by other fields. 
Fellowships were a major first-year source of suuport for almost 30 percent 
of social science students in both cohorts, while a good number of others 
held assistantships; thus, less than a third had relied primarily on family 
support or savings. 

Support for study in the health field's was very different. About half 
of the students, in both cohorts, cited their family or spouse as their 
major source of support for their first year's study. Relatively few 
reported any type of employment as a major source, whereas about 20 percent 
cited fellowships. Notably, more of the 1966 cohort students in health 
fields had fellowships than did 1961 cohort students. 

Students at varying stages of academic progress at the time of the 
survey also reported different patterns of financial support for their 
first-yea^- studies (Tables 137 and 138). Among 1961 freshmen, the 
currently enrolled students frequently cited fellowships and assistantships. . 
In contrast, among the 1966 cohort, currently enrolled students (generally 
at early stages of graduate study) less often reported having fellowships 
or assistantships and more often fell back on savings or their families for 
major financial support. 

Among both cohorts, there is an apparent trend in which students who 
have already earned degrees were. more likely to begin their graduate work 
with fellowship support than were students who have interrupted or given up 
on graduate study before completing a degree program. A variety of factors 
must be controlled before a full explanation of this difference is possible, 
however. Further research to be undertaken will clarify some of the 
differential effects of finances on educational progress. 

The responses to a question about the financial arrangements of students 
currently enrolled for graduate study — in which all sources of support were 
to be cited, regardless of amount — add further perspective to the overall 
graduate support pattern (Tables 139-142). A number of, sources now take on 
more prominence, among them school or university fellowships, teaching and 
research assistantships, other part-time employment, savings, spouse's 
earnings, and G.I. benefits. Comparing the two cohorts (Tables 139 and lAO), 
one notes certain differences, also, particularly with fellowships, assistant- 
ships and family support. The differences probably reflect (1) the advanced 
stages of study common to many members of the 1961 cohort, (2) differences 
in mariLal status, and (3) recent cutbacks in some sources of fellowship 
support . 
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The pattern of financing varied to some extent by sex (Tables 139 and 
140) and by field of study (Tables lAl and 1A2). In general, more men 
than women held assistantships, received school or university fellowships, 
and, to a lesser extent, took out loans as a source of financial support. 
In addition, particular sources of support were more popular in some 
fields than in others. In both cohorts, students enrolled in health 
fields clearly made use of loans and family assistance (whether parents, 
relatives or spouses) more frequently than did other graduate students. 

Among students currently enrolled in the biological and physical 
sciences, teaching assistantships and research asslstantships were a 
frequent source; this was particularly true for 1961 cohort students in 
these fields. In the biological sciences, NIH/NIMH fellowships were 
quite frequently mentioned by 1961 cohort members, but much less often by 
students in the 1966 cohort. Commercial loans were also more frequently 
mentioned by 1961 cohort members. In contrast, 1966 cohort students in 
biological or physical sciences cited the assistance of employers as a 
source of support more often than did 1961 cohort students. 

Although the varying time frame for the two cohorts makes it hazardous 
to compare sources of support for students who were enrolled in graduate 
school at the time of the study, there does seem to be some evidence that 
patterns of support are shifting; in a context of announcements of federal 
cutbacks in a number of programs of graduate fellowship support, the more 
recent cohort of graduate students has increasingly turned to school or 
university fellowships or instead to their families in order to support the 
costs of their advanced study. 

Table 143 should be of some interest to those who are concerned that 
the shifting pattern of financial support for graduate education may affect 
student decisions on whether to enroll in graduate school or what 
institutions they will attend. These issues will be dealt with in 
considerable detail in a later report, but certain general points can be 
made at this time on the basis of the data in Table 143. Graduate students 
in the 1966 cohort were asked whether they had enrolled at their first-choice 
graduate institution: Of those responding to the question, there were 19 
percent who said no, they had not, it can be seen, however, that enrolling 
at other than the first-choice school occurred more often among students in 
sciences and health fields than among students in all other fields. 

For men, the major reason for not enrolling at the first-choice 
institution was simply that they were not accepted (61 percent). In contrast, 
the major reason given by women was "other reasons, not financial*'. It 
should be noted that one-fourth of the women did not attend their first-choice 
institution due to the fact that no financial assistance was offered. 

The experiences of students in physical sciences and mathematics, in 
biological sciences, and in health fields present some contrast to the 
overall pattern. In physical sciences, for instance, sizable proportions of 
students reported that they had not attended their first-choice school 
because of financial considerations — either that no assistance was offered 
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by the first-choice school (30 percent), that an unacceptable amount of 
assistance was offered (13 percent), or that a better financial offer had 
been made at the school they did attend (17 percent). Among students in 
the biological sciences, not being accepted was mentioned most often, but 
a larger than average proportion also reported that the lack of any offer 
of financial assistance had been a factor in their not attending their 
first-choice graduate institution. The distribution of reasons was much 
different among students who had enrolled for graduate work in health 
fields: The great majority (7A percent) reported that they had not 
attended their first-choice school because they had not been accepted 
there; in contrast, hardly any mentioned financial considerations. Thus, 
as with other data on the financial arrangements of graduate students, 
the experiences of students in health fields appear to be very different 
from those of other students. 

Indebtedness for Education 

At a time when higher education Is faced with a variety of financial 
problems, one important policy issue has concerned the extent to which 
the consumer — • that is, the student — is willing to bear additional 
costs for his education. In this section, data are presented on the 
extent to which students in the two cohorts under study here have taken 
out loans to support either their undergraduate or graduate study; in 
addition, student responses are examined on a question about the maximum 
amount of loans they would ever take for educational purposes. These 
questions were asked only of students who had at least some graduate study 
experience* 

The general pattern is clear: Among members of the 1961 cohort, 71 
percent of all graduate students had never taken a loan to support their 
advanced study, and 6A percent had completed their undergraduate study 
without needing any loans. " This pattern varied slightly by sex and race, 
however; men somewhat more often than women, and black students somewhat 
more than white students, reported taking out any loans (Tables lAA and 1A5), 

The overall experience of the 1966 cohort appears to be somewhat 
different (Table 1A5). First, it can be seen that a slightly increased 
proportion of graduate students found it necessary to take out loans for 
their undergraduate studies (AO percent versus 36 percent). Further, it can 
be seen that, despite their relatively short experience in graduate study, 
1966 cohort students were similar to those of the 1961 cohort in the 
proportion who took out loans for graduate education. 

It should also be noted that black students in the 1966 cohort were an 
important exception to the general pattern (Table 1A5) ; indeed, only a third 
had completed their undergraduate studies without taking a loan, and only 
AO percent had not yet taken out any loans for graduate study. This 
represents a marked difference from the loan experiences of other students. 
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Among those who did take out loans, amounts between $1000 and $2000 
were most frequently mentioned. At the most, only about six percent had 
Incurred debts of $4000 or more for their undergraduate or graduate 
education. Again, however, the pattern varies upward for the 1966 cohort, 
in which 17 percent reported undergraduate loans of $2000 to $4000. 

As can be seen from Tables 146 and 147, there was some variation in 
tl\e loan experiences of students in different fields of study. On the 
undergraduate level, the main variation was that, among the 1966 cohort^ 
graduate students in social sciences or other fields were more likely than 
those in the remaining science and health fields to have taken out an 
undergraduate loan. This experience does not apply to the 1961 cohort. 
With respect to advanced study, certain other variations should be noted. 
In both cohorts, about half of the students in health fields took out loans 
to support their advanced Studies — a proportion considerably higher than 
that found in other fields. Students in health fields were also much more 
likely than others to have incurred quite sizable debts in order to pay for 
their training. Among 1961 cohort students, most of whom have completed or 
are near completion of studies, as many as 28 percent of students in health 
fields had incurred graduate-level debts of over $4000; another 11 percent 
had taken out loans totalling between $2000 and $4000 in order to pay for 
their advanced study. Among the 1966 cohort, as many as 20 percent of 
students in health fields had already incurred loans of $2000 to $4000 for 
their advanced training, even though they were typically in only their 
second year of training; another 13 percent of these students had already 
taken out loans of over $4000 for their advanced stody. 

In contrast, a relatively small proportion of the students doing 
graduate work in physical sciences or mathematics (21 percent of the 1961 
cohort and 14 percent of the 1966 cohort) found it necessary to borrow 
money to support the costs of their advanced study; and those few who did 
take loans typically limited the amount to less than $2000. 

Although only about a third of graduate students had actually taken out 
educational loans, more than half indicated their readiness to do so (see 
Table 150 and 151). Men more often than women, black students more often 
than others, and members of the 1966 cohort more often than members of the 
1961 cohort, indicated that, if necessary, they would accept loans to 
support their education. A comparison of students in different fields on 
the proportion citing any amount indicates that graduate students in health 
fields showed the greatest willingness to take out loans (Tables 152 and 153). 

Regarding the maximum amount of loan they would incur, student choices 
concentrated around moderate amounts, generally ranging no higher than $2000 
to $4000. In both cohorts, men more often than women, and black students 
in the 1961 cohort more often than whites, cited amounts of $4000 or higher 
when asked about the maximum amount of loan they would accept (Tables 150 
and 151). Comparison of the responses of students at varying stages of 
progress (Tables 154 and 155) indicates that currently enrolled students, in 
both cohorts, were somewhat more willing than others to incur loans for their 
education, and that a greater proportion (30 percent and 26 percent 
respectively, in the two cohorts) chose maximum amounts ranging $4000 and 
above. Their responses contrast most sharply with the amounts considered 
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acceptable by students who have completed their studies with either a 
master *s degree or with no advanced degree at all; for these groups, only 
ten percent from the 1961 cohort and 16 percent from the 1966 cohort said 
they would be willing to accept education loans of $AOO0 or more. , 

So too, in health fields, students again departed from the general 
pattern, and showed a much greater willingness to incur sizable debts to 
pay for their training (Tables 152 and 153). All together, A6 percent 
and 55 percent of students in tiealth fields (for the 1961 and 1966 cohorts, 
respectively) indicated that they would be willing to accept debts of 
$AO00 or more in order to get their training; indeed, included in these 
figures were about 20 percent of the health field students who were willing 
to accept loans of $10,000 or more if necessary to pay for their advanced 
training. Whether because of the experiences they already had with loans 
(see Tables 146 and 1A7), their apparent commitment to the field, or 
confidence in the long-run worth of their training, health field students 
appeared to have been much more willing than others to incur large debts 
for their education. 

Cone lusions 

The 1971 followup of college freshmen of 1961 and 1966 was designed to 
address a great number of questions regarding the educational and career 
development of college students over time. The findings presented in this 
report provide a rather comprehensive picture of the status, plans, and 
goals of the two classes by year 1971, as well as a retrospective view of 
their experiences during and after their years of study. As such, they 
suggest some tentative conclusions on certain issues, as well as directions 
for further investigations utilizing the entire longitudinal file. 

The findings in this report support the view that patterns of educational 
progress are neither rapid nor neat. Many students do not enroll continuously 
to completion of degree. In particular, four years after attainment of the 
baccalaureate degree is apparently an unrealistic period for completion of 
Ph.D. requirements. Only five percent of the 1961 cohort graduate students 
received a Ph.D. by 1971, but four times that many planned to obtain the 
Ph.D. in the future. Moreover* a majority of those who already received this 
degree completed their studies in either 1970 or 1971; that is, five or six 
years after college graduation. Further analyses will assess in greater 
detail the relationship of field of study, sex and grade point average to the 
amount of time required to obtain this degree. 

Over all, the findings suggest that college students in both cohorts held 
high degree aspirations and that many will achieve these levels even though 
not immediately. Few in either cohort planned to terminate their studies 
with an associate or no degree. The output of bachelor's recipients among 
1961 freshmen continued throughout the ten years between college entry and 
the 1971 followup, so that about one-fourth of the cohort graduated after the 
standard four-year period. Furthermore, the majority of those who enrolled 
for advanced study did so between 1966 and 1971 rather than in the fall of 
1965 as might have been expected. 
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Certain findings in this report suggest that recent cutbacks in Federal 
aid may have a detrimental impact on whether or not these students 
eventually achieve the high degree levels to which they aspire. In addition 
to the fact that financial problems were a greater deterrent to enrollment 
for advanced study among members of the recent cohort than among the earlier 
class, it is evident that» once enrolled, financial problems represent an 
obstacle to degree completion. Although most students who interrupted their 
advanced studies did so by preference (e.g., they took a job or tired of 
their studies), one-sixth mentioned financial piublems as a re«bun. Further- 
more, students who had interrupted their studies with no advanced degree 
were more likely than other groups to report that financial problems were a 
serious obstacle to degree completion. 

Of course,- many factors probably interact with financial aid in 
affecting graduate study outcomes. For example, the apparent association 
between starting advanced study with fellowship support and earning an 
advanced degree may be due to the high aptitude of fellowship recipients. 
Interrelationships such as these will be a major focus of our further 
analyses utilizing the longitudinal data files. 

In general, great similarity exists between the two cohorts with 
respect to plans, goals, and values. Their long<-run degree plans were 
practically identical, as were their graduate major fields of study (actual 
or planned), and their career aspirations. Furthermore, the cohorts were 
so remarkably similar with respect to the values of persons attracted to the 
different fields of specialization, as to permit some rather broad general- 
izations. One of the few notable differences between the cohorts was the 
choice by relatively many freshmen of long-run employment involving research 
or services to ^^nients or clients, whereas fewer in this recent class planned 
major involvement in administrative activities. However, this difference may 
be due in part to a possible increased interest in administrative activities 
among the 1961 cohort as they progressed in theii* careers. 

With respect to career aspirations, it appears that the pool for careers 
requiring scientific or rigorous specialized training are substantially 
defined during the undergraduate years, whereas business careers gain recruits 
on a continuous basis both during and after college years. Our planned 
analyses of career choice flows from freshman to senior year and senior year 
to followup year should clarify these apparent patterns in career decision- 
making. 

A fundamental difficulty in assessing current differences between the 
cohorts was posed by the difference in time frame and the difference in the 
scope of the universe, i.e. inclusion of junior college entrants in the 1966 
cohort. The 1961 freshmpn were for the most part, beyond the years of study 
and settled into their careers; many 1966 freshmen, on the other hand, were 
finishing up their undergraduate studies or at the beginning of advanced 
study or careers. Thus, from followup data alone, it was sometimes difficult 
to determine whether differences between the cohorts were the product of some 
trend among college classes or changes in society at large. For example. 



compared to the 1961 freshmeni the more recent class had faced a more 
difficult Job search and were less satisfied with their jobs. This 
finding can be explained, to some extent, by the fact that the 1966 
freshmen in the labor force were younger, less experienced, and held fever 
advanced degrees than the 1961 class; and therefore, a future followup of 
the 1966 cohort would be necessary to determine the extent to which new 
classes of college-educated youths have been affected by changes in the 
job market. 

From the data on hand, it is evident that certain subgroups within the 
college population encounter greater difficulty than others in finding 
satisfactory jabs. While the unemployment rates of both cohorts as a whole 
were less than might have been expected — and, indeedi few Ph.D.'s were 
unemployed — biological scientists were more likely than others to be 
unemployed, to have encountered a difficult job search, ana to be underpaid. 
Health field majors found the most compatible jobs and reported the highest 
earnings of any groups. 

Throughout the report, differences between men and women were noted. In 
spite of the substantially higher undergraduate grade point averages women 
achieved compared to men, women expressed relatively lower educational and 
career aspirations. 

Women students in the recent class appear to be more ambitious than those 
in the 1961 cohort; the patterns of advanced study enrollment of the two 
classes suggest that higher proportions of women will attend graduate or 
professional school « and therefore, more may obtain advanced degrees. However} 
the proportion of women who aspired to a Ph.D. or professional degree was about 
the same for the two cohorts. The many differences between the sexes with 
respect to graduate experiences and financing, as well as career plans and 
goals, suggest the need for future analyses in order to examine pr^Jxctors of 
differential outcomes separately for men and women. 
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TABLES 



.» 



ERIC 



I I 



significant PrHictors of Response - 1961 Cohort 
(N - 11,975; R • .35) 



7.ero 

Unal hguation Order 



Independent Variable 


Beta Weight £ Ratio 


r 


Responded to 1963 Quest ionna ire 


. 160 




. 308 










on4 post card 


. U4 


87.8932 


. 306 


Responded to 1962 follovup 


i074 


70. 4522 


- .007 


High school grades 


i066 


48 . 4917 


.132 


Fa t h e r * s e due a t i on 


i 042 


19. 8717 


. 054 


Htshest dej^ree sought I doctorate 


-.038 


17.8423 


-.001 


Sex (female) 


-.037 


14.2146 


.012 


Father's occupation: fanner 


.033 


13.4178 


.034 


Major field: physical sciences 


.029 


10.5617 


.026 


Father's occupation: all others 


-.028 


10.2454 


-.007 


Father's occupation: physician or 








dentist 


-.028 


9.5786 


-.006 


Career choice: laboratory technician 


.024 


7.8168 


.027 


Won literary award during high school 


.024 


7.3476 


.047 


Won state tousle contest during high 








school 


.022 


6. 3176 


.040 


Career choice: foreign service, 








government 


-.021 


5.7120 


.136 


Highest degree sought: less than 








bachelor * s 


-.020 


5.2868 


-.044 


Father's occupation: skilled worker 


.019 


4.7766 


.015 


Career choice: teacher 


.020 


4.6725 


.013 


Career choice: Journalist, writer 


-.018 


4. 3426 


-.023 



Table 2 

Significant Predictors of Response - 1966 Cohort 
(N - 10,344; R - .26) 



Zero 

Final Equation Order 



Independent Variable Beta Weight 


F Ratio 


r 


Activities: drove a car 


.044 


33.0747 


."l45 


How long attended 


.028 


23.9540 


.147 


Important life goal: becoming an 








authority on a special subject 


-.046 


21.9891 


-.010 


Self ratings: self confidence, social 


-.052 


21.8764 


-.061 


High school grades 


.050 


18.8281 


.035 


Activities: arranged date for another 








student 


-.042 


16. 3895 


-.070 


Activities: turned In paper late 


-.039 


15.4479 


-.059 


Self ratingst mechanical ability 


.039 


13.9564 


.023 


Activities: made wisecracks In class 


.037 


12.7632 


.039 


Sex (female) 


.042 


12.1269 


.036 


Age 


-.035 


11.7652 


-.083 


A. A. or higher (degree plans) 


.048 


11.7650 


.141 


Self ratings: self confidence, 








intellectual 


.039 


10.9321 


.039 


Activities: discussed how to make money 


.032 


10.4603 


.020 


Race : white 


.041 


10.4067 


.100 


Level of degree aspiration 


.033 


9.6842 


.057 


Race: black 


-.040 


9.4063 


-.092 


Self ratings: originality 


-.032 


9.2977 


-.021 


Activities: smoked cigarettes 


-.030 


8.8285 


-.068 


Activities: attended church 


.029 


8.6147 


.052 


Plan to marry while In college 


-.027 


7.7994 


-.054 


How financing college: personal savings 


.029 


7.6263 


.052 


Present religion: Protestant 


.026 


7.1224 


.042 


How financing college: employment during 








summer 


.025 


5.7983 


.039 


Activities: played in a band 


.023 


5.605C 


.040 


Partiripated in a state speech contest 




5.4973 


-.012 


during high school 


-.023 


Father's education 


..023 


5.3P32 


.052 


Activities: sang in a choir 


.023 


5.2472 


,034 


Important life goal: becoming an out- 






-.040 


star.dlng s%tlete 


-.023 


4.9544 


Activities: listened tADlxieland 








jazz 


-.022 


4.9446 


-.004 


Self ratings: atubbonmass 


-.021 


4.8273 


-.014 



Table 3 



Weighted and Unweighted N*8, Selected Subgroups: 
Both Cohorts 





1961 


Cohort 


1966 


Cohort 






Weighted 


Unweighted 


Weighted 


Unweighted 


Subgroup 


N 


N 


N 


N 




Men 


405,281 


13,768 


803,597 


13, 


► 213 


Wonen 


300,231 


10,379 


586,927 


12, 


,177 


Total 


705,512 


24.147 


1.390.524 


25, 


,390 


White 


405,039 


16,308 


1,243,239 


23 


,799 


Black 


9,203 


129 


69,363 




649 


American Indian 


447 


6 


7,014 




74 


Oriental 


914 


66 


10,494 




187 


Other 


686 


21 


44,998 




506 


Unknown 


289,223 


7,617 


15,416 




175 


Total* never enrolled 


316,673 


9,798 


905,734 


129, 


751 


for advanced study 




Plan advanced atudy/ 












hold bachelor*8 degree 


89,281 


3,155 


335,372 


6 


,241 


Plan advanced atudy/ 












do not hold bachelor*s 












degree 


2 5,588 


643 


202,411 


2 


,055 


Do not plan advanced 












srudy/hold bachelor's 












degree 


107,023 


3,695 


121,282 


2 


,247 


Do not plan advanced 












3tudy/do not hold 












bachelors degree 


94,781 


2,305 


246,669 


2 


,408 



copy Arnmi 



Table 4 



Weighted and Unweighted N's, by Advanced Study Index and 
Graduate Field: 1961 Freshmi Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 





Total Kver 










Completed Studies 




Enrolled 




Interrupted Studies 








Hold Ph.D. 






for 




Hold No 


Hold 


Hold 


No 


Hold 


or Pro- 




Advanced 


Currently 


Advanced 


Master* 8 


Advanced 


Master'; 


s fesslonal 


Graduate Major 


Study 


Enrolled 


DcRree 


De&ree 


Degree 


Degree 


Decree 








UNWEIGHTED N'S 












Biological sciences 




536 


101 


84 


84 


0 




93 


174 


Physical sciences and 




















nathentatics 


I. 


,05 2 


149 


218 


138 


1 




222 


324 


ncaiwn iiciaa 


1. 


,073 


82 


70 


31 


4 




51 




Social scie tees 




978 


121 


244 


247 


3 




161 


202 


All other fields 


8t 


,156 


634 


2,271 


1,259 


45 




2,655 


1,292 


Ho graduate major given 


1, 


,899 


30 


323 


62 


1,347 




119 


18 


Total 




,694 


1.117 


3.210 


1.821 


1.400 




3,301 


2.845 








WEIGHTED N'S 












Biological sciences 


11, 


,789 


2,602 


2,734 


1,521 


0 




2,006 


2,926 


Physical sciences and 




















toathetnat Ics 


21, 


,569 


3.026 


5,946 


2,858 


6 




4,342 


5,391 


Health fields 


23, 


,346 


2,042 


1,974 


1,313 


157 




1,386 


16,674 


Social sciences 


21, 


,948 


2,488 


7,054 


4,739 


12 




4,131 


3,524 


All other fields 


220, 


»654 


16,083 


73,948 


32,275 


1,488 




69,704 


27,156 


No graduate major given 


66, 


,853 


968 


14,277 


1,754 


45,527 




4,029 


298 


Total 


366, 


,359"* 


27.209 


105.933 


44,460 


47.189 




85.598 


55.969 



Weighted numbers are rounded and do not always total exactly. 



Table 5 

Weighted and Unweighted N*s, by Advanced Study Index and 
Graduate Field: 1966 Freshmen Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 



Total Ever 





Enrolled 




Interrupted Studies 


Completed Studies 




for 




Hold No 


Hold 


Hold No 


Hold 




Advanc ed 


Currently 


Advanced 


Master* 8 


Advanced 


Master* i 


Graduate Maipr 


_ StudX 


Enrolled 


Decree 


Decree 


Degree 


Degree 








UNWEIGHTED N'S 










Biological sciences 




267 


224 


37 


4 


1 


1 


Physical sciences and mathematics 




519 


417 


73 


12 


1 


16 


Health fields 




856 


742 


80 


n 


5 


18 


Social sciences 




587 


449 ' 


93 


24 


0 


21 


All other fields 


4 


,679 


3,3J5 


827 


188 


20 


309 


No graduate major given 




978 


211 


169 


3 


563 


12 


Total 


7 


,886 


5.378 


1.299 


242 


590 


377 








WEIGHTED N'S 










Biological sciences 


11 


,278 


9,755 


1,288 


207 


5 


23 


Physical sciences and mathematics 


17 


,788 


13,787 


3,091 


275 


43 


592 


Health Tielda 


37 


,821 


31,651 


4,490 


464 


407 


810 


Social sciences 


23 


,565 


17,290 


4,604 


926 


0 


745 


All other fields 


234 


,115 


159,942 


50,715 


9.081 


625 


13.752 


No graduate major given 


79 


,582 


10,600 


14,515 


132 


53.348 


987 


Total 


404 


,148^ 


234.024 


78,702 


11.084 


54,429 


16.910 



^Weighted numbers are rounded and do not alwavs total exactly. 
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Table 6 

Current Prloary Activity, by Sex: 1961 Cohort 
(In Percentages) 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Act Ivltv 


(N-603.419) 


(N-359.670) 


(N«243.7^. 


Working full-tloe 


67 


80 


47 


Working part-tlae 


6 




9 


In callltary service, active duty 


3 


5 


1 


Unemployed,^ looking for a job 


1 


2 


1 


Unecaployed, not looking for a job 


1 


1 


1 


Housewife 


15 


1 


37 


Undergraduate student, full^tlne 


1 


I 


1 


Undergraduate student, part-tine 


* 


ft 


ft 


Graduate student, full-tlne 








(including lav. theais vork, etc 


.) 4 


5 


2 


Graduate student, part-tine 








(including lav, thesis vork, etc.) 1 


1 


1 


Medical student (including 








dentistry and veterinary) 


* 


ft 


ft 


Medical Intern or resident 


I 


1 


ft 


Post-doctoral fellov or trainee 


1 


1 


ft 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



^n this and subsequent tables, percentages of<-3are Indicated by an asterisk. 
Percentages have been rounded to the nearest Integer vlth .5 or higher equal to 
1. Because of rounding or the uae of aaterlska* the totals may vary vithln 9SX 
and 102::. 



Table 7 

Current Actlvitiea, by S*x: 1966 Cohort 
(In Percentages) 



Total Men Women 

Activities (N«l> 390.524) (N«803.S97) (N«586,927) 



Working full-tlae 


58 


56 


60 


Working part-tine 


14 


14 


14 


In military service, active duty 


8 


13 




Unemployed, looking for a job 


6 


6 




Unemployed, not looking for a job 


4 


3 




Housewife 


16 


ft 


37 


Undergraduate student, fuU-tlae 


9 


11 




Undergraduate student, part-tine 


6 


7 




Graduate student, full-time 








(including lav, thesis vork, etc.) 


8 


10 




Graduate student, part-tine 








(including lav, thesis vork, etc.) 


8 


6 


10 


Medical atudent 








(Including dentistry and veterinary) 


2 


3 


1 



I I 
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BEST COPY ftV'Aru^f^lE 



Current ActlvUl«k< by R4C<». 

(In Pvrcenufes) 



Both Cohorts 





W61 


(.ohor t 






1966 


Cohort 






















Total 




Tc-t4l 


Total 


Totil 


Tot*.l 


BUck 


BUck 


Tctil 


Aacr ic«n 


A.tlvlMi* ' Wtl-tT tMry . 


U'h 1 1 « 




W>iU« 




Hen 


Woe en 


Oriental 


1 nil Un 










(N-69. J6 3) 


(N-3:,003) 


360) 


(N«10.i94) 


(N-7.0i4) 


-or it.'ij *m\ \ -t lae 


6h 


75 


5? 


65 


62 


67 


56 


3) 


•*>r*tr.g p^rt'ttne 






N 


12 


!2 


12 


18 


19 


It alM:*rv fct^rvlce* a^i:/*- jut/ 


} 


* 


n 




12 


0 




3 


I Rtrcp 1 ' v«««l , Ic^oVing tor d 'cb 




} 


b 


5 


2 


8 




14 


Lneop i vve<i . r*. t loonlr.j lor * *cb 


1 


0 


5 




3 






5 


Hoasevi r f 




9 


lb 


5 


0 


I? 




2<* 


I nOvr ir(r « stuJ^r.t . fulJ-Ma^ 








12 


10 


14 


U 


26 


; : >.:«-r gr4<!u.i( e stv.Jert , part-tlac 






6 


15 


15 


15 


16 


10 


0r4.2u<«t«r stu*l«Tl, tull-tlae 






9 


6 


S 


6 


Ij 


3 


t.r^duate stu*ierl, pdirt-ttoe 




0 


S 




6 


6 




3 


Meiiual ^tutlent (incluJlng 


















*Jentl!»trv >et*f r Jrar'. ) 










1 


2 






Mcdis-al Intern ^r res.lderi 




1 














?jHt-»i*'* tt^ral teller tr tr4t;i«e 




0 














le t A 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Marital Status.,- bv i«x Both Cohtjrts 
dr. P«rc«ntageii) 



1961 Cohort 



Status 



Single (never sarried; 

^w«rrlt?4l (once only) 

Rmar r 

<'^epar at €nJ 

Divorced 

VlJowetJ 

Total 



1« 
76 
) 
1 
) 



19ft6"t:ohort 



Men 




7ot«l 


Men 


Uoaen 


(N-40i,Oio; 


(S-299.579) 


(S-1.386,892) 


<N-801«101) 


(N-585.790) 


20 


16 


50 


56 


43 


75 


77 


47 


42 


53 


3 




1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 






2 


1 


2 


* 




* 


* 


* 



100 
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Table 10 





Acadetslc 


Progress by 1971, 


by Sex Both Cohorts 












1961 Cohort 






1966 Cohort 






Total 


Men 


Won en 


Total 


Ken 


Voaen 




(S-70S512) 


(.S-405Wail 


(S-300.231) 


(N-1. 390.524) 


(N-803. 597) 


(N-586.927) 




s 


N 


N 


N 




N 


£n(i«4l »tudt«« with no un<]crtradui tc degree 


^4.026 


21,455 


22.571 


93.872 


47.666 


46.206 


{Indcd stu«U«M with an 4S80Llite degree ** 


7.873 


4.472 


3.401 


47.867 


26.604 


21.263 


N«ver envicii urwicmr jduate sCuOiet 


58.848 


33.028 


25.820 


315.144 


202.24 7 


112.897 


R«c«ivc<l t bachelor's dtj^ree 










within four years 


3 7 2 . 160 


190,918 


161.242 


629.073 


332.959 


296,1 14 


Received bachelor's decree by 19/1 


541.548 


320,1 74 


221. 374 


790.615 


442.139 


348.476 


tnrQllcil for advar..ed study (index total) 


366.359 


2:9.763 


136. 596 


404,148 


2 39.207 


164.941 


Received * master's degree 


I 5:. 269 


96.817 


55.451 


33.961 


18.129 


15.832 


Received t Ch.D or professional degree 


56.710 


47,216 


9.494 








Currently enrolled In graduate or 














profeaalonal achool (Including holders 














of advanced degree*) 


27 .209 


20.098 


MIO 


24 3,025 


150. 185 


92.840 




I* 


X* 






X* 


X* 


Lndcd studies with no und er fraduate degree 


6 2 


5 3 


7,5 


6.8 


S.9 


7.9 


Ended studies with an Associate degree 


1. 1 


1.1 


1.1 


3 4 


3.3 


3.6 


Never ended undergraduate stud let 


8.3 


8 1 


B.6 


22,7 


25.2 


19.2 


Received a bachelor * s decree 














within four years •* 


52.8 


47 1 


60.4 


43.2 


41.4 


50,5 


Received a bachelor's degree by 1971 


76.8 


79.0 


73 7 


36 9 


33.0 


59.4 


Enrolled for advanced study 


51.9 


56 7 


45 5 


29.1 


^9.8 


28. 1 


Received a caater's degree 


21 6 


23 9 


18 5 


2.4 


2.3 


2.7 


Received a ?h.O or professional degree 


8.0 


11 7 


3.2 








Currently enrolled In graduate or 














professional school (Including holders 














of advanced degrees) 


3 9 


5 0 


2 4 


17.5 


18.7 


15.8 



* These percencs are based on the total cohort and. therefore, are lower than percents based on respondents to the particular quest lonnalr 
Items yielding t hf data As such, they are conservative estl&ates The percentages shown for the different undergraduate atudy outcoaea 
add to les* than ICOt because of nonresponie. 
** Freshnen In the l9f>l cohort entered four-vear colleges and universities, those In the 1966 cohort entered two-year colleges as well 
This inference between the laaplea may account for differences In the proportions who received an aasoclatc degree or a bachelor's 
degree within lour years 
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Table n 

»i|he«t Degree Currently Held, by Sex Both Cohorts 



I96I Cohort 



'966 Cohort 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Vk>acn 




s 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


None 




5tJ,3l5 


53.939 


385.961 


228. 41^' 


157 .547 


AstocUtc or f <;\<lv4 1 vr.t 




7.3 34 


5 .083 


137.206 


87 . 59? 


49.611 


&«chclor*s (& A . S S . SO } 


360.953 


193.7 36 


167 .217 


78i. 137 


440. 35^ 


34 J .782 


H«s:cr*s (M A . **. r> ) 


lil.699 


87.000 


54 .699 


34.^14 


18.410 


15 .796 


Ph.D. (or vqulvalvnt) 


19.573 


IS. 612 


3.961 








M.D 


H.295 


9.391 


1 .904 








D.D S or D.V M 


5. .02 


4.834 


568 








L L.S. or J.D. 


20.;i.0 


17.379 


3 .061 








Other 


9.661 


4.657 


4 .825 


11.955 


4, 177 


7 .778 


Total 


693,715 






1.353^473 




,514 




: 


X 


X 


X 


2 


J 


None 


16 


IS 


\^ 


29 


:9 


27 


Alloc iatc or rqulvalent 


2 


i 




10 


11 


9 


Kachelor's (& A . & S . fi.D ) 


S2 


49 


57 


S8 


56 


60 


H««t«r*t (M.A. .MS) 


20 


2i 


19 


) 


2 


3 


Ph D. (or eqi ivjlent) 


) 




I 








M.D. 




2 


1 








D.D.S or D V M. 


1 


1 


* 








L L a. or J.D 


3 


4 


1 








Other 


1 




2 


1 


1 


1 


Tot 4 I 


100 


100 


ipo 


100 


1.00 


lOO 




Table 


12 











HUheit Degree Planned by 1975 and Ever, 
(In Pircentagci) 



by Sex' Both Cohorts 



Planned by 1975 
Sone 

Aasoclatr or equivalent 
ftachelor't (S A . B S . 
MAttcr'a (M A 



H S. ) 



Ph.D 
M.D. 
D D S 

L L a 

Other 
Total 



or D V M 
or J,D 



Planned ever ' 
None 

Aatoclate or cqulv«lent 
Uchelor's (ft. A.. » S , 
H«iter*s (M A . M S ) 

Ph D 
M D 

D D S 

L L.a 

Other 
Total 
M 



(or equivalent) 



or D.V.M. 
or J D 



1961 Cohort 



Total 



11 


9 


14 




2 


2 


36 


12 


42 


33 


34 


33 


9 


12 


S 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


« 


4 


6 


2 
I 


100 


I 

lOO 


100 


69 9.989 


402,218 


297 . 7 7 1 


10 


9 


12 


1 


1 


1 


30 


27 


34 


36 


34 


40 


14 


17 


9 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


« 


S 


7 


2 


I 


• 


\ 



100 
695.932 



100 
399.485 



100 
296. 44? 





11 


9 




14 




6 


6 




6 




38 


38 




38 




35 


33 




37 




4 


5 




3 




2 


% 




I 




1 


1 




1 




3 


5 
I 




I 

1 




I 

100 


100 




100 


1, 378, 


,719 


796^H88 


581, 


,831 




9 


7 




11 




5 


5 




5 




27 


26 




28 




38 


3** 




43 




13 


16 




9 




2 


3 




I 




1 


1 




• 




5 


1 
1 




I 

I 




1 

100 


100 




100 


1.361 


,516 


796.623 


S82 


,89*3 



Ttbl« 13 

Highest Dcgrtrf Cutrtnt «nd fUnned. ty lUct Both Cohort* 
(In Percent Ages) 



I)e^r 


l'^6 1 


i.k>hor t 






1966 Cuhort 




U'hlte 




White 


BUck 


Or Icntnl 


Aaer !(. 4n 


Current 1 v held 














Nortf 


It 


n 


i7 


)7 


26 


49 


AssOi i 4i c e or e^uiv^I^nt 




4 


10 


11 


17 


26 


&d«.hclor't (BA, Sb.bO) 




J7 


S9 


49 


33 


J5 


M«ster 's (« A . M S ) 




23 


3 


2 


3 


0 


Ph 0 (or equlv<»l»?rt) 














M 'J 




* 










0 O.i or D \ « 




* 










: I B or J L, 


) 


* 










Othtr 


1 


ft 


1 


2 


0 


1 


Iot_4l 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


s 






1.214.682 


63,351 


10.2()7 


6,6U 


?!4inn«<i evg_r * 














None 


6 


4 


9 


9 


5 


23 


i\<«<i«« l.it <r or equivalent 


I 


I 


S 


4 


3 


S 


hf lor '« {fc A . b i . B D.) 


29 


17 


27 


18 


33 


33 


Master '* A . M s ^ 


)9 


48 


38 


37 


40 


33 


Ph 0 (v/r e<iulv<»l*?nt ) 


15 


2S 


13 


24 


9 


6 


M D 


J 


3 


2 


) 


7 


0 


0 0^ or J V M 


1 


ft 


1 


2 


4 


ft 


• L 8 v»r J D 


6 




5 


2 


« 


0 


Other 


ft 


0 


1 


2 


0 


ft 


lotdl 


100 


100 


LOO 


100 


100 


100 


s" 


-00,505 


9^186 


1.236.0)3 


68.080 


10.494 


7.014 



F^r thf !'*61 uohort. the level uf degree dftplratloni of both bl«ck «nd white rctpondcnts cxcecdi thAt Inilcited by the cohort 4« « whole 
fTAhle ) This difference results tros the reduced respondent base for the snalysca by race (dltcusetd on page 



Character 1st U b of Students Who Enrolled and Did Sot 
for Advanced Study Both Cohorts 



1961 Cohor t 1966 Cohort 

£ver"rr. rolled J'rr Kever Enrolled for Ever Enrolled for N«ver Enrolled for 

Advanced Study Advanced Study Advanced Study Advanced Study 



Charac ler Isi Ics 


N' 


I 


N 




N 


X 


S 


X 


Sex 


















Men 


:;9, 76 3 


62' 7 


164.163 


51 8 


239,207 


59.2 


51 5.108 


56.9 


MUflten 


1 36,596 


37 ) 


152,510 


48.2 


164,941 


40.8 


390.626 


43. 1 


Tot;* I 


U6^359 


100.0 


316.673 


100.0 


404. 148 


100.0 


905.734 


100.0 




















Whlttf 


231,6:6 


97 3 


1 63. 55 3 


97 H 


365,685 


91.0 


810.059 


90.6 


i\A>. k 


S. Jil 


2 * 


3.60 3 


2.1 


19.990 


5.0 


41.205 


4.6 


Or t er.i<i I 




) 


290 


2 


4,090 


l.O 


6,060 


.7 


American Indian 


1 1'i 


) 


328 


.2 


1,695 


.4 


4.180 


.5 


Other 


33) 


1 


218 


. 1 


10,350 


2.6 


32.492 


3.6 


Ioi_a| 




ICQ Q 


167,992 


100.0 


^01.810 


100. 0 


894,196 


lOO.O 


Harlial '>t'jt"js 


















SlngJe 


76, -^60 


:i 0 


^7,313 


15.0 


224, 188 


55.5 


438.344 


48 5 


Marrletj (onto inl>; 


:6<^.0^f> 


71 


?45,9(^0 


77 9 


169. 794 


42 1 


^ 36,404 


4H 3 


ReiCdr r 1 c<i 




2.0 


10,9')? 


3. S 


1.829 


S 


6,501 


7 


bppar.ittMl. J Ivor rti . vldoved 


12, J1-. 


3 4 


11,610 


3 7 


7,902 


1.9 


2^752 


2.5 


lotdj 


J65,6«0 


IQO 0 


31 5,900 


100 0 


;03.713 


100 0 


904.001 


100 0 


( lil/enshl^ 

Sat 1 ve iit ri I V A 






jn,858 


99. 3 


393.988 


97.6 


886. 26^) 


98.1 


satura 1 1 zed L S' A 




M 


1,786 


6 


7.698 


1.9 


1 3.174 


1 5 






1 


i43 


1 


1.360 


3 


3.567 




Other ivpe visa 




0 


:6 


0 


644 


.2 


629 


.1 


Total 


365,756 


100 0 


316.113 


100.0 


403,690 


100 0 


903,835 


100.0 
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^ T«bU 15 

RMtont for Sot Enrolling for Advanced Study by Stx* 1961 1966 Cohort 
( In P«rc«nt«Kei) 



1961 Cohort 1966 Cohort 





Total 




Wooicn 


Total 


Men 


Woocn 




(N-265. 656) 


CN»133»3;6) 


(N-132JIO) 


(N*S9^.449) 


(N« 502^ 626) 


(N-391.8 


N*v«r ttrlouflv thought «bou t It 


26 


24 


28 


13 


U 


17 


Didn't f int 4h undeiiraduatc wi^rk 




26 




3S 


37 


33 


Licked n(v.eftii4iy <.ourkfvork, ((r4^j«s, «tc 


10 


i: 




10 


U 


7 


Applied, vasn't aci.cptrd 




5 




2 




I 


So «dequ*ie prcgrarv^ere 1 Mv»r{d) 


9 


8 


10 


6 


C 


7 


Uok « Job 




47 




44 


3V 


50 


Ch4ng«d «y carcvf plars 




\2 




12 


13 


12 


Decided I did not need a fvirthvr degree 


29 


30 




16 


16 


IS 


Uint«d to reconsider ay gcal» and intcreti$ 


17 


17 


16 


27 


26 


29 


Tired ot being « student 


30 


33 


27 


3S 


34 


36 


HoQtf /child ccr* reipcnslbl! it Its 




U 




16 


9 


2S 


So fellowship itfhoUrshlp. gr«nt> otfered 








4 




4 


FelVowship, etc terminated 


« 


1 




* 


* 


t 


Other tlnancUl problems 


13 


U 


n 


22 


iO 


23 


Spouse <iit<:ourafed at 


3 






2 


1 


3 


Other* discouraged Oe 


1 






I 


I 


2 


Other reason 


6 


8 




20 


25 


lit 



Table 16 

Self-Ra t Irgu, by Sex W61 uhort 
(In P«rc«nt«get) 



Tralta on Which 
Kate Self "Above Avvrage" 
(Compared With Average 
Peraon o£ Ovri A ge^ 

Aiadentc abUtty 
Drive to achieve 
leadership ability 
MathMUtUal abi I Uy 
MechAnlral ability 
Originality 
Popularity 

Popularity with opposite sex 
Sel f -conf Idcnce (intellectual) 
Self-confidence (soviat) 
Inder stand Ing of other* 
Writing ability 



Tc*«l 
(N«b9u,U7) 



57 
56 
47 
31 
27 
39 
29 
23 
45 
32 
38 
33 



Man 

(N*399,486) 



Uoncn 
<N*296,642) 



56 
48 
37 
22 
13 
36 
2S 
21 
38 
28 
39 
31 
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Table W 

Prlaury Activity Past Seven Yean 1961 Cohort 
(In PtrctntaRti), 



Currtnt Yttr ^1071 J 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 1965 



Act iv Jtv 


(S-603.419) 


(N-57*%285)(N* 


56 5,935)(N« 


366,313)<N 


-566.7Ol)(N*570.l0 3)<N-S76.3l0) 


Work Ini tu Il-l ia«f 


6? 


61 


60 




36 






Wotklni ptrt-tlse 


6 


7 


6 




4 


4 


5 


If. atlitrtrv MrrvKe, aitlveduty 




S 


9 


U 


1) 


13 


7 




I 


2 


I 




1 


I 


I 
1 


Ln«>ap lovftj , not l'>oHng for 4 Job 


I 


1 


1 




1 

1 


1 




IS 


U 


12 


10 


S 


5 


t'rhicr grj<lu4t V studi'iit, full-tlmi* 


I 


2 


i 




3 


7 


19 


I ndvr i(r4duatr student, p«rt-tine 


* 


« 


I 




I 


1 


2 


Cira^lu<it«> ttudvnt, tull-tlae 
















(including Uw, thctli vork, cIl ) 




5 


6 




10 


12 


12 


CriduJite student. p«rt'i la« 
















(inv.tudtn( Uv. thi>iU vork. utc ) 


1 


1 


1 






I 


I 


Mtdl«.al stiJiicrt ( .i.s !ud ir.ii 
















dentistry «ind vt'tfrlnarv) 


« 


* 


\ 






2 


2 


Medical intern or resident 


1 


1 


\ 




* 






Pott-Joctor««l fellow or trainee* 


1 


I 


« 




* 






Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ICQ 


100_ 


100 



Prlaary Activity Pait Seven Yeara. 1961 Cohort Mfn 
(In Ptrctnt«fie«) 



" i97o' "l969 ' l^^O 1967 1966 1965 

(N«3_35.315)<t»i331,lll)(N»330.l69)(S«332.ll2)<N-33O.7<i3)(N«332,446) 



A>tl7lt^ __. 

Wnf Jf « ng fii M - r Imp 

Worklnt part -tine 

In military servUt. active duty 

I'nmp loved, lookinc for a Job 

Inempl oyed .> not looking for a Job 

Hous«>wtf e 

UnderKI"*du,4 tr Htudont, tiill^tlae 
l'nd«>rgraduat e ttudent. pjtrt-tlae 
Graduate student, full-tine 

(including law. thesli work., etc 
Graduate student, port-tiae 

(IncludtnK l«^w. ihi-iit work,, etc 
Medi(.il student ( iiK lu(}la(t 

dent Utry .md v.-trrtnarv) 
Medl.al intern or resident 
Po»t-dt'ctcrfll fellow or trainee 
Total 



Currtnt Y*«r (1971) 
(N"359.670) 



«0 


70 
















5 


4 




3 


3 


4 


6 


5 


H 


13 




lb 


21 


20 


12 


2 


2 


1 




1 


I 


1 


• 


1 


1 


1 




1 


t 


« 


1 


1 


1 


* 




* 


* 


1 


I 


1 


2 


1 




) 


4 


9 


25 


* 


* 


1 




1 


1 




2 


5 


7 


8 




10 


U 


i; 


lb 


1 


1 


1 


I 


I 


1 


1 


1 


* 




1 




3 


J 


3 


3 


1. 


2 


2 




) 








1 


1 


1 




« 








100 


too 


100 




100 


100 


100 


100 
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BEST COPY AVAiUIBLE 



Table l** 

Prlcurv A>tlvUv Pakt itven Ytars, 19fel Cohort VoMn 
(In Pcrcentageii) 



.\i t J V xjj^ 

Wv)r<iMj( Jul I - I l5ie 

I'; Mi I It^rv, '»fr \ 1» ji 1 1 ve Jut V 

\. ni'npl.>\ «•<! . li^'-nlr.K t^r d ^^-b 

L n«itp lovfti , 1 f ;i<.>»ln|{ t j Job 

I nd«-r 2r te ntudcrl. fuU-t lat- 
ino vriir.iiiu^ t « >tu«l«nt, part*: tctr 
L>r4ju<ilc >tuJfrit» •uii-tlo*? 

'Ir.tludlig Ijv, f^fUs work, etc 
(jra«lt.a:e ^t'^ciirt, p4rt-t:9« 

( i rc lu*: 1 r K law, thfsia ^or*, tt^ 

JentUtrv <ir<i vot^rlnarv) 
^isltcal Intfrr r resilient 
Po'»t J..>:cral itlliwor trainee 
Tctul 



Current Year (1971^ 1970 I<>69 1968 1967 IVbb 
(\»2;>,7:.9) (S«:36.97Q)(N*23^.823)(N«23b>i;0(N*23A.5«9)(S»239. 3^1)(N«?41.864) 





48 


52 


58 


6^ 




59 


0 


10 




8 


6 


i 


5 


I 
1 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


2 
1 


I 

r 




1 


1 

2 3 


5 

17 


I 

12 


I 

li 




I 


I 


I 






11 




« 


1 


I 


1 


I 






3 


J 




5 


6 


H 


I 


1 






I 


I 


I 






* 


I 


\ 


I 


\ 






* 


• 


• 






• 


« 


* 


• 


• 






lOO 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Chronolc^> ot Ldui.4tlO[\at Pro^rrhs Total SothCohortM 
(In Percentages) 



Thrfe 



Number of Yc^ri. Afttr Matriculation Evtnt Occurred 



Tour 



Five 



Six 



EUht Nine 



\3f>X rreihnen 

Rrcvlvt^J 4 ba>hvIor*k Jegree 
r;r->t tnrnJ!ci* 'or KraJuat^ 

■ ^r prof t 'jslt^nal btuJv 
K^cflv^il i iji,istt^r*s vifgref 
8eteJvf'.J 4 if^coratt 
Re<.elvevl <% prctcssioral 



0.' 



12 
3 



100 
100 
100 



675 .434 

618.293 
577.503 
551.104 

553.303 



lt>fif» ^r»>ihmen 

FUst onr> Ilotl lor graduate 

or pr it vss lon.^ I s»^vj(lv 
Re<.elv»,<J i master's dfgrce 



16 



100 
100 



1 .139,570 
1 .090,7 50 
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(In PerreBt*g«i1 



S^Ser 0! Yf-ar t A;igr *Utr i ;u 1 « t Ion Even! CX.urred 



€n El^ht Sine Ten 



'o* t^: *•* » -rirt'f 

".14- err . ^: " • 4**r-.»*« 

it.^.'^i i ;*.:«»».--*. 



100 
100 
100 



389, «b9 

33b. 090 
319.6.^9 

3.>3.691 



100 
100 



t)b3.«07 
634.956 



iofN *•» trn*l Progr*»» ftcth Co horti Women 

<!r P«rccntag«i) 



Vjber gf ^fTc After *UtrlcuUtlort Evrtt Occurred 



Eltht Sine Ten 



Total 



1 . ' 



100 
100 
100 



:B5. 565 
255.368 

.299. 6i; 



100 
100 



539 .438 



475. 763 
455. 7''3 
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^S, COM WM^»^^ 



c hr or,o 




J\ i sixi^n loT[d\ Pri>gre»i 1961 *r.d 1966 Frestaen Who tver tnrolleU 


for Advanced Study 










(In Ptrccnt«i{cfl) 














Suober of Y««ri Atter Matriculation Event Oc<.urred 








tvent H 


SVv er 


«vo Three Four five ^>lx S«v«n Elfht 


Sine 


Ten 


Total 


Suabcr 




















7 6S 16 b 2 y 


1 


I 


mo 


3^5.744 


First enreJ leo for iCr4Ji.ate 














>r protv>tton4i studv * 




1 s ^3 :i 11 9 8 


7 


5 


100 


344,322 


Tr«n«t er r«(l/ ]itr4dL.4 1« s«.hooI 




* • 1 3 4 3 3 


3 


2 


100 


296,775 


R»>velvt<l A antter's dtgrei 


51 


I 6 11 9 7 


6 


8 


100 


305,248 






* 1 2 


2 


3 


100 


279.319 
















^rgr tfv 








1 


100 


282,223 


Changed ftr4Cu«tt«- c^*or 




• • I i : \ : 




2 


100 


282,662 


Took tnler'iHhlp (h*«lth 














flflJ ajt^orw ml/; 




b 22 


19 


7 


100 


19,951 


To«.'it r«>lde-*.v (health 














J te Id m^ior s onlv J 




2 ; 


18 


19 


100 


19,;78 


196b Freshmen 














Kecvtvt><i A b4i.helor*H degr«c 










100 


3 38,91 5 


First t>r.roH#<l tor (tradu4t« 














cr pr*"^: eislonal stu'*v 




i \ •; : ; 






100 


328,9)1 


Tr<inst erred gradtuce s«.hooI 










100 


302,990 


Reitfived a 3usttfr*s deKf^*<L^ 




1 U - 






100 


297,092 






Table Z-* 














Undergraduate Attrition Patternn, by Sex 












] 


\nd Freshia^n Vhi.> Lrdul TVitjlr I r.dergr ailuat e ^mrtl#^ With No 


Desr ee 









(In P*rc*ntaRet) 



Year L mVr Rr avtuatc 



War 'mI ? r i. 1. 1 ^ r t oi. 
'tif /e^r J »t »»r 
7wi' /♦•Ar<» 'attr 
''hr**' iKAT^ 'a*pr 
> M»r ;ear'v I Jt^r 
y IvK venr 5 I at* r 
blx r 3ori> vears latci 
Iota I 



Year »atr 1 \it »l It n 

t \t^i\T .Httr 
Twft .ears ,itir 
^>iree /i^ar^ lutr 
F )ur /tMr-i '.Iter 
F tv«' .f.ij H ' If er 
Mx r nore ff^r^ lale; 



N 

2 ,287 
8,«"7 
11,597 
6.99i 
5,25P 

M,^SO 

^;,0.'5 



5 
20 
2« 
16 
12 
11 
10 
100 



1 ,072 
3 ,Sii9 
1 ,501 
3,660 

2 ,844 
3,673 
3,156 



5 

r 

16 

1? 

13 
17 
iJ 
100 



1,215 
5, 328 
8,096 
1,33- 
2,4)4 
977 
1,206 
2 ' 570 



)6 
15 
11 
4 
5 

100 



N 

5,837 
18,947 
25, 319 
21, 781 
13, 154 

8,834 

93,8 7 2 
I 

6 

20 
27 
23 
14 
9 



2\294 
8,991 
11,908 
9,909 
8,907 
5,657 

U^666 
S 

5 
19 
J5 
il 
19 
12 



S 

3,543 
9,956 
13,411 
11,872 
^,247 
3,177 

46.206 
X 



22 
29 
26 
9 
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Tabic .'5 







.tr >'t 1 r > t Mai r I int* . b\ 




anvid 


Stutly hnrol In 


»*nt ii<>th <,o)KUts 














(In Pi rc 
















19f^J^ > '.^'TJ 










































t.il Ev^r 








Toial Evfr 












tor 








Fnrol I for 










Tot J I 


Mi>n 




Ailvjticod Study 




1 r^-, t 1 r r 1 . 








l\-l..'8t).5(>f)i (N- 


739. bb5 




(N«J>b, S93j 


N. ir 




I . !7 


1 3 






A7 


^3 




^2 


«. 1 -r^ 


-vttruu 1 111 




1 




I 


? 




i 




^. *t 


t m ttr It ii i It i '.^ 


I 






1 


\ 




i 




<ni ' , 


>r iti.T 


; ( 


■) 










*} 




;w ) ,* 


tr ' »t' r 


^ > 


10 






» 




1 1 






tr> * iti r 


"J <♦ 


1 I 






I ' 


11 


1 ) 


10 


; >-*r > 


0 « r ^ ; 1 1 «.' r 








i 8 


IS 


14 


I 7 


i<< 


• I V. \ 


. > ^^ 1 iti r 


14 








10 


11 


10 


1 7 


SI \ 


ir N IjU r 


1 I 






\: 










S.' ^t'T 


, irs I It IT 


9 






9 










t I .(tit 


>r> I iter 


) 7 






7, 










Si no \ 


1 If r 


i 'i 
















"If : 


JTN litvr 


i ^ 






J 










I' ill' 




lOO 103 


10) 




103 


101 


m 


102 
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r«blc 26 



l'ndcri(r«duate ^UJor, by Sex' Both Cohorts 
( In ^crccnt«i{ci) 



1961 Cohort 



1966 Cohort 



Tot«l M«n 

(^-57^916)' (N"333^<.80)_ 



Women 
(N«238.;)6) 



Tottl H«n 
(N*l .160.874) CN«670,987) 



die Iwijl i i ■» Itrw f >• 
't» d 1 i ii 'lei c*. 

Soi. la le' X •» 
law 

Ujv a t Ion 

En^l nef r Ing 

Art<s ar.ti hunuMtl«« 

i}u» 1 ntrss 

utr.er Jlwlils 



Women 
(N»<.89 .886) 



s 


6 


It 


5 


6 


4 


5 


3 


8 


5 




10 


10 


li 


7 


6 


8 




n 


li 


10 


U 


15 


U 


* 


I 


* 


* 


I 


• 


1! 




21 


10 


3 


20 




u 


2 


8 


14 


• 


20 


16 


It 


20 


15 


27 


N 


Ih 


9 


16 




« 


13 


13 


n 


IS 


IS 


1 b 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


100 



Tabu :7 

Number anJ Vtrc en: With lnd«r gractua t e Major* In Health Field*, by Sex Both Cohort* 



hcrf 1th tt^. hnology 
Nur H 

P'-iATaiai / 
Prr-dertltt ry 
Pre— ai«'dl« inc 
Prt-vrtfr lnar> 
Ihvr«p> 
Tnal 



Nur « Init 
PharnuL / 
Pre- Jfr.llstr / 
Pr«— j5»<JK ln« 
Pre - vfiFf 1 i.^r / 
Th««r ^P/ 





1961 Cohort 






1966 Cohort 




Total 


Men 


Uotten 


Total 


Hen 


Woatn 


S 


S 


« 


N 


N 


N 


:,950 


371 


2,579 


9,849 


1.797 


8.052 


9,90; 


448 


9,454 


26.426 


•777 


2 5.649 




3,483 


999 


4.249 


2,995 


1 .254 


1 .803 


1 .626 


177 


2.268 


1,895 


393 


i,:6i 


3.456 


805 


6.175 


5.405 


770 


1.089 


867 


222 


2,384 


2,120 


264 


331 


693 


3,638 


U,78l 


l,4iO 


10. 361 


2rt,Hl8 


10,944 


17,874 


63^152 


16.409 


46.743 




: 


Z 


Z 


X 


X 


10 3 




14 5 


IS. 6 


n 0 


17.3 


34 4 


4 I 


S2 9 


41.9 


4 8 


34.9 


15 6 


U 9 


5 6 


6,8 


18 3 


2 7 


6 ' 


14 9 


1 0 


3.7 


11 6 


1 .0 


U 8 


M.6 


4 6 


9 8 


33 0 


1 7 
1.0 


) 8 


8 0 


1 3 


3.8 


.3.0 


15,1 


6 4 


20.4 


18.7 


8.7 


22 2 


100 0_ 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 
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Tible ?(i 





IndcrRfAiiuate ^^lor bv Xjcc . goch Cohorts 










(Ir 














1961 Cohort 




196b Cohort 










Total Total 


Total Total 


Slack Blick 


Total 




Totjl 




White BUck 


White Black 


Men UoMn 


Or tenta] 


Ala. Indian 




CS-3i»t>^ 3U) 12 (S-1.059.72;) ^.S-.'.60J) 


(N"2l4959) (.N-25.647) 


(N-7.317) 


(N-4.922> 


31 3 It It Iv »il ■»> .e... 


5 6 


5 i 


J 


N 




0 


♦ h ; u I i> 


S I 


5 9 


J 13 










M li 


^1 5 


^ 6 


13 




0 




;3 I? 


U 19 








2 b 




• 0 


<k ♦ 


1 0 


0 




0 


h<Jv.. J t lor. 




10 M 


» 13 












H J 


6 0 


13 




« 






:i 18 


IS :o 


16 






tail 


5 


1^ 19 




b 






)thcr t.*.:Js 


I ) 13 




17 11 


lb 






Tot^ 1 


100 100 


lOO 100 


100 i_oo 


100 




1^00 






T«blc 29 












I'nderiradiiAtc Major, by Advanced Studv Indei Totals' 


Both Cohorta 










(In 


Pcrccntaneii) 












1961 Cohort 


1966 


Cohort 








Ever Fjirollcd 


»(«ver Enrolled 


Ever Emollcd 


Never Enrolled 




Tor Advanced 


For Advanced 


For Advanced 


For 


Advanced 




Study 


Study 


Study 




Study 








(H- 368. 373) 


OL-739 


139) 


BK' 1 og 1 St If nc«t 




) 


7 




3 




Hfilth field* 




6 






(j 






i: 




H 




6 








10 


I 7 




13 






« 




1 








f-Jut at I'^n 






1 1 




9 








• 


f 




9 




Artt AT i' * uff^pl t 1 «"•« 


:? 


V 






19 






9 


22 


9 




19 




uth«r f'.t.^s 


n 




U 




15 






100 


100 


100 




100 





ERIC 
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Tabic 30 

InJer jtraduiite Maior bv OcRtet status «nd 'itudv PUn» 1961 fre«h*«n 
Who Sever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
( In PercenCagea) 



PUn Advanced Study Do Not Plan Advanctd hCud] 







Hold 


Do Not Hold 


Hold 


Do Not Hold 






Bachelor ' « 


Bachelor * * 


Bachelor'* 


Bachelor's 


Lnd«rir4dx-*l« "UJi^r 






(S-18.21S) 


{N-85 . 123) 


{S-^5.990 






J 


7 




3 


^te4i *. : ie lis 






10 


6 


9 










7 


9 


So* ; a. <>v, : *r.»*s 






10 


11 


5 






« 


0 


0 


1 


lout. 4t r. 




:s 




10 


9 


"Si ite^lrg 






» 


h 


7 


Aria huan- 1 1 ' 




21 


IS 


IS 


16 


iSu « t ivit 




15 


20 


:6 




Ct J Id • 




1 ) 


!3 


13 


19 






100 


1^00 


M 


1_00 






Tabic 31 










'^dergraduatc ^Jor, 


, bv Degree btatus and Study 


Plana. 1966 Frethocn 








Who 


Sever Lnrolled for Advanced 


Study 










(In Perceiitag ea) 










Plan Advanced Study 


Do Not PUn 


Advanced Study 






Hold 


do Hot Hold 


Hold 


Do Sot Hold 






ftarhclor ' n 


Bachelor *a 


Bachelor'* 


Bachelor** 


l'r.d« fi^raduatf M«)or 




CS-301^6lO) 


(N-163.64S) 


(N-107.762) 


CS-166.121) 






3 


4 


3 


3 


He^i 1 1^ • l«'i<j» 






H 


6 


6 






5 


7 


S 


5 


> . \a] l#-',rH 




16 


IS 


13 


7 


' 




* 


1 


0 


1 






n 


/ 


e 


7 






K 


9 




12 


Arts hv.C4T, 1 1 It* 




il 


19 


18 


IM 






IS 


17 


26 


24 


'K *\rt t : . ; i« 




IS 


!3 


IS 


17 



I 
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BtST COM 



T«ble a 



ln<lcr|ridu4tc Credit Houri CoopUted, by FlcU Totil Both Cohorts 
(In Pcrccnt«gcii) 



Suaber ot Crcdft Hcuri 
Cooplttyd 



\ore or not «.h»ck««j 

1 . i 

5 - 9 

9 - 15 
16 - 17 
More than 
T0C4I 



Sc icnc<?* 



Sot. 1 a ) 



Arts ind 



2^ 

n 

10 

u 

100 



)5 

u 

7 

100 



19fel Cohort 

:6 

19 

22 
16 
10 
6 

100 

1966 Cohort 



(N-705. 5 12) 

IS 
6 

IS 
23 
16 
23 
100 

<N-1.390.52;> 



16 
8 

U 
19 
IS 

:8 
100 



S4 
8 
5 
6 

i: 

14 

100 



Entif *gr Inn 



3 
2 
» 

I 
6 

too 



\<Jne or rot chcciced 

S • >i 

9 - n 
16 - :j 
More than 



:4 

21 
15 
7 

100 



34 
21 
23 
II 
5 
6 

100 



:5 

20 
24 

17 

5 

100 



12 
9 
IS 

23 
lt> 
22 
100 



14 
10 
16 
21 
16 
24 
100 



56 
U 
7 
7 
10 
10 

too 



I 

7 

100 



lablc 33 

IndcrgraduAtc Grade Potnt Average, Selected Subgroups 1961 Cohort 
(In Percentages) 



Subl^roup 


NuBber 


A or A + 


A- or t* 


t 


B- or C+ 


C or lesi 


Total 


Total . 


690,986 




13 


29 


35 


20 


100 


Al 1 a«n 


39B.U4 




10 


26 


39 


24 


106 


All Woi^fr 


2<>'>,«'4 ) 




1« 


n 


31 


1 5 


100 


lotal^n^vcr enroMcO for advanced itudy 


306.949 




9 


23 


36 


31 


100 


Plan advanced «iucy/hold bachelor'* deRree 


88.929' 




10 


26 


46 


1 7 


100 


Plan advanced study/do not hold bachelor's degree 


24.469 




10 


19 


31 


39 


!00 


Do not plan advanced itudv/hold barhelor't degree 


106.243 




10 


27 


39 


23 


100 


Do not plan advanced ttudy/do not hole* b.ichelor's degree 


8 7,288 




s 


i; 


25 


5 2 


100 


Total, ever enrolled for advanced ttudy 


363. 32 3 




18 


3i 


35 


1 1 


100 


Currently enrolled 


26.829 




19 


34 


31' 


I 1 


100 


!nterrupted ^tudlei/hold no rfdvADC fd degrre 


10S.:2 3 




1 3 


33 


40 


14 


100 


Interruped «tudtei/hold Banter' « degree 


4J.954 




19 


3/* 


34 


8 


100 


'onpletrd ttudlet/huld Ph D or prof e«iitcna ; 'Ic^ree 


S'i,661 




29 


36 


22 


6 


2 00 


ronpleted studte«/h»Id aaiter't degree 


8S.:3i 




18 


37 


35 


7 


100 


CoQpJeted siu<M«s/hold nn advanced dei^rec 


^6.i23 




1 2 


26 


42 


39 


100 


Totjl ever rnrclled In 
















Blologiwl sciences 


! 1.7S0 




23 


38 


28 


8 


100 


Physical »rienret and Mtht.a«tlc« 


21,37S 


10 


29 


31 


25 


h 


100 


Hea 1th t :e Id* 


23,394 




2S 




23 




100 


■^oi 111 Hrlrn. e« 


21,019 




2 3 


3S 


■JO 


H 


100 


>>fher Mt-LN 


2 18,90h 




1 ; 


3.'. 


36 


U 


100 
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^ COM W«^^ 



Tiblc 34 

ln<^crgrat^u4t« Cr^jv Polrt Average. Sclcrt«0 Subgroups 1966 Cohort 
(In Pcrcencaitcs) 



Subgroup 


Sumbt r 


A or A^ 


A- or 


B 


B- or C* 


C or less 


Totiil 


Total 


1, )66_.086 




N 


29 


32 


11 


lOO 


a: 1 scr. 


789.951 




11 


25' 


:5 


28 


'lOO 


AI1> ^OBcr 


576.135 


3 


19 


3i 


29 


16 


100 


Tr>t«I, ri«>ver cnrallcO lor aUvinced »tu4y 


Ml'--- 


1 


11 


26 


35 


2H 


100 


Man *^\mx\sti stu^v/hold tachc!or^i degree 


333.507 


T 


U 


)4 


40 


10 


:oo 


Plar. idvanccd stud>/(jo rot he U bachelor's 


197.363 


2 


7 


22 


31 


38 


100 


Do .>ot plan idvarce<i ctudv/hold bachelor's 


::o.«o3 




11 


32 


41 


15 


loo 


Do nit plan a>!vanccd stufSy/do not hold 
















bav he ^ or ' i 


:36.550 




h 


!4 


2t 


51 


lOO 


Totail, rver enrolled for a(jvir.ce<l study 


«.OL,86: 




2) 


36 




9 


lOO 


Currently errcl led 


:42.409 


5 




39 


Tb 




ioo 


Int*rrupc<2 itutl let/hold no ^dvinced degree 


'0.331 




16 


)6 


33 


1 3 


100 


!ntcrrup«d itu<2 tet/hold zaster't degre* 


1C.993 




33 


,C 


19 


2 


100 


Co«ip!ete«l stud t «t ''ho Id utter^t degree 


16.883 




36 


39 


18 


3 


lOO 


CoiipleteO itud i e t/ho Id ro advinced tlegree 


53.2^5 




\l 




31 


33 


IOO 


Totj4lj ever enrolled In 
















Btologk^l science* 


: :.n 1 


6 


:5 


^0 


23 


5 


100 


Physical sciences ind aathcsatict 


1 7 . ; ; 5 


i: 


32 


36 


17 


4 


100 


Hca Ith ( tclds 


37,637 


5 


is 


40 


16 


6 


100 


Soc t*l »c tences 


23.J43 


6 


28 


37 


27 


2 


100 


Other tl«ldt 


:)3,715 




24 


39 


29 


5 


100 
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{'tfk eat Ljrrent]% tapJov«:C, 


S«lect«0 bubcroupn Both 










W6i lohort 






1966 Cohor t 








Siint)er Who ChrtVirO 




Tol«l 


Nuaber Vho Checked 






Sutster 


Tull-Tlat or Pari-Ttme 




Nu»ber 


Full-TtBc or ParfTUtr 






tn 


£ap!ovs«r,t aif Their 


rtrrtent of 




taployment «• One oi 


Percent of 




Sub^r u<jp 


Prtaarv Lvirreni A«tivttY 


Subtf r 


Subgroup * 


Their Cxirr^rt ArAl^ltiea 




T "t ^ J 
Men' 




m3H, i:4 


62 I 
74.5 


1 . 390. 524 
*I03. 597 


975.559 
5,6.327 


70.2 
68 0 




iOO,J3} 


13b, n9 


45 4 


586.927 


429.231 


73 2 






6, 153 


66 9 


69.363 


51.N95 


74 9 










10.494 


7.753 


7J.9 










7.0l« 


3.470 


-9 5 


Tola '.r /«r ttnv fax 


















is),i;o 


61^0 


905.734 


659^«S8 


U^l 
















lor ' * iv^T «•« 






6 2 1' 


JJ5. 372 


:b5.2 3». 


79 I 




















10. ii; 


40 9 


202.411 


126,121 


t>2 3 


Do r.oi pla*^ «J,«rte<i *tutiv' 
















10 \ 021 


;c.436 


6i 9 


121.282 


99. 397 


82.0 


















9,./'«l 


5 6 . 7 i6 


59.9 


246.669 


169.106 


6 


Tct * 1 , eve r enrtjl le«J fcr 














«dvanc««2 study •» 




;3 2,a6: 


6J 6 


404.148 


261.019 


64.6 


Curr«"nt'v enroll e<l 


2 * . :o9 


a 


b 


2^3.024 


135.850 


•5n 


It «;rry?i e<i «ti<Jjei with Pc 














»J /aiK cO *exr««r 




<>:.5is 


59 1 


7«.702 


60.869 




!ni«.-rrupi «tl stL.<^ le^ with a 














3MSi4T*H <!et(ree 




3:.i;o 


7 2 ; 


11 ,004 


9.306 


S4.0 
















or pr •>: r *i*lor.«i 1 detr«« 




3H.804 


69 4 
























si. 


66.963 


78 3 


16.910 


14.155 


83 7 


Lo«>Ivttf<l »iu«lie< with no 
















4 ; , 1 


3 2. '.If^ 


hH 7 


54.429 


40,839 


75.1 



Toljl, »-ver rt.ro I le<i in 



B1o1orS<*1 n..tfn..ei !,'i2*) 

?hyH' .1. n« Jcnces .»"<: aiH" S,39l 

Hea. t\ ; le-Jds J^,br- 

■io< U' 1«">< f« 1 . 52i 

Olh»*r : 'e Jd< 2 * . 1 'jt 



' ,750 
12(i 
5.6.- 
2.984 
2 4,050 



59 H 
76 6 
3J B 
84 7 
88 b 



Slo lotlCA 1 n< lent 


n . 7fiV 


5. n2 


^4. 1 


11.278 


5,335 


47. 3 




2 : , 5fe9 


1 J. 802 


64 0 


n.788 


9,440 


53. 1 




2 3, 5h6 


K. 390 


35 7 


37.821 


n.oi7 


34 5 


v>). 1 .4 1 •< 1 <;rv< r « 


2 1 .><4lH 


n. 746 


62 7 


23.565 


14.136 


60.0 


'Jthf r t 






66 b 


234 ,! J5 


161,239 


66.9 



f««pordentt the -i^ueitlor! 
Jnlv one 'irrtnt •ctlMty w«i -^et^etj on t 



jTe b4<«»d t ^r total -ohort »nd do not 
1961 for» 



orrect for nonre»pon«e See Tjible* h i 7 for percentage* based on 
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Table 36 
( In Percent agrii) 



Sui>^'_ Ny^obt; Ncr.e O^.t or I.e«s Tvc Three Four Ftvt or More Total 



rot 4. 




3 




9 


13 




i3 
60 


100 

100 






9 




n 






*S 


lOO 


3.4 < 




IC 


• 




I) 






100 


S.* * -oir- 








^ 


15 




6: 


100 




' ' . 06 ) 








10 




5b 


IOC 




















:or aJvj-^ e^l 




4 


s 


10 


15 


ii. 


:9 


lOO 






: 3 




i: 


21 




lOO 




1 >i , <i ; 


:o 




IS 


10 




41 


:ao 


Se« 1 : ^ * I- s 


21.58; 


s 


9 


;t» 






19 


lOO 








9 








3i 


100 






3 


) 




:s 


16 


53 


lOO 
























3 
t 


35 


n 


33 

i: 


N 


11 

i: 


100 
100 


?hyiica. \> :«'.vc9 -»rd Srf»:h 










16 




a 


100 










3* 


3: 


9 


12 


100 


S>.\ 1^1 Si 1 erccs 




3 








11 




100 


Other : :e;i» 








18 


^1 


:i 


j2 


100 



current Xcupatlor b> iex Total Roth Cohort! 
(Ir. Perc«nta||cs) 



iv.* l-*«i«5a- 

- < -^f 

it r »<• J I r / . 
fs^c • ' er « 1 1 . 
•-•rr 'r** -a. 





19ftl 


Cohcrt 






1966 Cohort 




Tctai 




Men 




Total 


Men 


Vo««n 


fN*^;9.::9) 




29S^:i>n 


(N-133.93:) 


(\-9-:.::s) 


(-^-5:9, m) 


(N-4l7.fc)7) 


1 








5 




10 












1 




* 




a 




* 


• 








• 




* 


• 






















5 




* 


• 








9 




3 


6 












1 1 


3 








I. 




0 


e 
1 


13 
















* 




• 




1 






iC 






3: 




56 




* 




* 




• 


1 




iOO 




IQQ 


yoQ 


;_Q0 


100 


100 



'*Ji\r • • ' - ,f »^ . ^x.rf» -tnprUes rei? nde-:* -^o «a r *^j'l-!:ae ::r ?art-tjse cntpliN-mcrt «^ tSejr prlnarv c;.rrent ac tivi;^, bast J or : St 
• -z^tWfi resp-- -de-t 9 wSr ga'.# -'Ime rr part-time ecpl^.Tfirrt *» 21-, their curr«nt ai t ivitie* 
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erJc 



Current Occup«tton,^ by !Uc« Both Cohorts 
(In Pervcntagvs) 







.19b I cohort 




1966 Cohort 








White BU.k 


White 


RUrk 




Orl^ntdl 


AarrKan 
















1 nJUn 








(N.Hi8.ia2) 


O:-i7,908l 




1, »K^> 


(S-3.;70) 


PhvviL i.ir. J- " I I 




« 












A'llirO heJl'.*. 


4 


4 


5 


5 






5 




? 


2 




* 


1 




0 


31o:oclc4l 9cler.iU( 




0 






0 




0 


Sov lil lent ist 


I 


0 






U 




0 




20 


16 


13 


8 


8 




2 


L^vvcr 








0 


0 




0 


Mnglnver 


7 


1 




1 






0 


Te4vher (elweimrv) 


7 




U 


I? 


a 




12 




15 


13 


10 


12 


3 






College orunivvrsltv teacher 


5 


9 


I 


1 


1 




0 


Othet profe^i 1 or.Al 


7 




4 


i, 


2 




9 


Hout«vl 


« 


3 


1 


* 


0 




12 


A 1 1 ot h«r vho Ic trs 


27 


27 


51 


56 


71 




52 


Sone 




0 


1 




1 




0 


Tot^l 


100 


100 


100 


K 


100 




100 



Table 39* 

Current 0<.c up«C iori , by Lfegrve St«tui «nd Study Fl«na' 
1961 ^reihncn Who Sever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentage!) 







Plan /Mjvjiicc\j 




uo not Plan 






''ota 1 ^cM-r 


Ho 1 'i 


Do Not Hold 


Hold 


Do Not Hold 




frro 1 IivJ' for 


tuciit-lor * i 


Bh( hcl^r * £ 


Bachclur * s 


ftdchclor* • 






P'ecree 


D«gr%:c 


D«t(r«e 


l^cgree 




fN'-lK9,U0) 


(N-"ii,';35) 


(N-IO.097) 


(N-60.269) 


(N«S5.140) 










r 


3 


A 1 It nt Isi 


1 


1 


n 


1 


1 


H 1(' .a\ \'- 1 en t Is: 






0 


* 


0 




* 


* 


0 


0 


* 


3\i s I s yr-jr 


32 


26 


;i 




29 


f r,4 er 




K 


7 


8 


3 






10 


1 




* 


? <1 . ■«* r ' -^'iAT J 1 




\u 






0 


' .» <• ( r " i f r<; 1 1 » ♦•hi ^'i 


r * 




0 




0 






1 


7 




2 




1 


* 






I 


\\\ f * or ' 1 f. 




29 


55 


33 


61 












0 




i_qo 


lop 


100 


100 


100 




np rises resp'njenn wh*.. g^vi- t u 1 1 - t l»e 


or p^rt-tlmc cmplovmcnt 


«8 their prlBflry 


Lurrent activity,' 


base for the 



Ptr:s»s rt-sp '■*'ent^ whc %Awf fuH-tloe or p*rt- 



t Ivlt leR 
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i COrV 



.0^ 



Current Oc^upailon.^ by Degree Stilus »r.d Stu<i> Pldn%. 
i9bb Freshmen tfho Never Lnrolle^i tor Adv«n<.ed StuJy 
(in Percentages) 



lota: 
' ev tr 

: r.rol led : ct 



3dt. he J or ' 1 
Degree 



It 'lot 

Bt^helt^r'b 

iJegree 



>/o o^;; i^w\ A <iy <i Pj-j;.^ b t u d y 

"cl* "~ Not Hold 

Kav.^ielv»i ■» Kd^helor's 

D^-nr* e Decree 

CN' ^f J Itjl) < N»iQ-i , WO) 





5 


s 


5 


7 


3 


?hy* 1 » 4l $c leftist 


* 


I 


* 


* 




3l,.:^>*lC4: s..ier.tUl 




* 


0 


* 


* 


bj« la ! Si. le; t l%x 




* 


* 


0 


0 








13 




\: 


liw/e r 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ln«!rr 




^ 






3 


triw'ier ! «-Ct" l4 r V * 






1 




* 


i4<>.ator ^ 5»t <- jrdar /) 




17 


I 


s 


* 


^.v, lege or L.''!\er*ltv te<ic:er 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other pro: «;s&lona I 




3 




s 


3 






* 




* 




\:: . t^er choUes 






71 




77 


l'»le* Idtrd or ^o^e 


* 


* 


I 


ft 




io;a: 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 41'' 

Current Oi.cupatlon, by Advanced Study Index. 
1961 Freshiatn WV)o Inttrrupted or Completed Their Advanced Studies 
*rd 1966 Freshcjtn Ulio Wert Currently Enrolled 
(In Percentages), 



rent » 
.1 led 



Degree 



M,i<Ji»r ' n 
Degree 
<N-31, 3JQj 



LOPpleteU btuo Ic 



TU.D Hold i.uU No 

or ProtebHlonal Mrf».t.«r'«. Adv^juvd 
Degree Deftree y*.ir«.«. 

CN- 3H.2 25) (N-6_^. 7;>M(V'3 1. 317) 



Phvs t- 140/ rfeotlst 




0 


0 




0 


a 


Ai; 1 ed! ^t*:x\ 






3 


ft 




9 


?)'yslf 4\ fti lent 1st 






I 


6 


I 


I 


ai -til s< ler.t 1st 




ft 


1 




ft 


ft 


... la ; 1 ler.t'Hl 




• 




2 


I 


ft 


^']* 1 nrswwr 






10 


5 


17 


2 J 






0 


0 


39 


ft 


ft 












H 


6 


T«4 S«*r < , etSfrt /- 




i i 


5> 




1.' 


10 


a t *r f rdarv; 






32 


1 


26 


11 


''llegr r -j-^l/ernt'/ 


*eA'>,er 




19 






0 


'>f\t'r ?r. ' -a 1 




8 




2 


9 




•1 «H«*Wlff 






ft 


0 


ft 


ft 


\.: t*ir rol.fs 


36 




IH 




ly 


36 




i_qp 


100 


l^OO 


100 




jOp 




^ijr*>< ^pri5cs resffrrfc^ts .1.. g.ive * il . 


-t icic par I -t Ise 


etapl lU a s 


their gMcar^ current 


activity, bate f 


nr the 


',(5jr»'< npri 


*t s r'-ipordvrt'i ^hr. jj^ve lull-tlae or part 


-tlar tcplovttert ah 


r'ce i>f tht 1 r 


current art )vlt Its 
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Tabu ^2* 

Current Os.cup«tlon, by Gr«du«tc Meld 1961 Fr«ahatn 
Vho Fv«r Enrolled for A<lv«nceU StuUy 
(In P«rcrnt«ges) 



Occugitton 



Biological Sc Un«.«« 



Phvat('«l SvlencfM and 
K«the««t let 



Health Ptelde 



(S-1 l,4il} 



Phvtlv Un/Jf[.t t %t 


0 


0 


66 


Q 


0 


A 1 1 if J hvdUh 




1 




0 


I 


Physical «clcnti«t 


I 


28 


• 


« 


ft 


aioio|lcal t«.l«ntitt 


21 


0 


I 


« 


* 


Sos. U! sc lentist 


0 


0 


0 


i; 






i 


J 


I 


i; 




L«wf r 


0 


0 


* 


) 


10 


bn^tnvcr 


0 


J 


« 


0 


8 


Te«chcr (e'raentajv) 


* 


2 


0 


J 


10 


t4ucator (tccor.daty) 


25 


29 


« 


u 


2 b 


Collcgv or untvertlty tc«ch«r 


26 


13 




i: 


7 


Other protcatlor.al 




11 


« 


i 


7 


Hout«>vlf c 


0 


0 


0 


« 


* 


Al I other choK ct 


20 




2 




1?, 




100 


100 


100 


100 





Table A3* 

Current Qccupatlon« by Graduate Field. 1966 Freehttcn 
Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Pcrcenta|ca) 



O t. _ v uy at tun 



PhVtliAl «^l«*ntl«t 
BlologU t\ %c lentUt 
So' Ul «clvnt i M 
Biiitnttsaaan 
Lawyer 

Teavh«r (eltmentatv) 

I-«i\jij|tvjr Uecordary) 

< n!iege or unlvfr«il ty teflt her 

v)t^el prdfetH lona 1 

Hovitew lie 

All other rho li.e< 

None 

Totai 



Rlnloglnl 
Sc lent, es 


Phyelctl $(. lencev 




Soc lal 


0(h»;r 


and MathematlcM 


Meldt 


Sc lenccD 


Fields 




(N-9.:7.) 


(N-KMHO) 


(N-U.«60) 


(N-156.;92) 


<» 


n 


40 


I 




0 


? 


0 


0 




t> 


0 


I 


0 




0 


0 


« 


J 




7 


1 


4 






0 


0 


0 


0 




• 


z 


I 


1 




0 


I 


2 


u 






39 


) 


12 


2) 


.'0 


U 


1 


4 




0 




« 


2 




G 


0 


0 


• 


0 


38 




44 




30 


1 


3 


2 


2 


I 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 



Kate l.T the IHl >iKure« . ,iopr Itea retpondenta who s«ve full-time nr part-time eaplovwent aa their pr tciary current activity* baae {or the 
\nh t Hurre coejprltet reapondenta vho |avc fuH-tUe or part-time e»plovwent a« one of their rurrent activltlet. 
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P rot visional h> !i<'< ! 

Collf|« or un iv«r<»l ♦ v 

Kieavnt^rv or s«coi>darv edL.i.at; 'ft 

It-cmp !ovc<i {partnership; 
Kes«ar( h orgatil^at Ion ir Ir.sttvuti* 
Chutih. v«U<ir« i>r :>iher nor.prct It 

organization (fxci^^^lng reieari^h) 
Private ».onp«nv 
Gcvernmot an<j ciUltary 
Not appA l>abl« 
Other 



1961 Cohort 



Iota 1 Men AuiM.!) 

(N*:!9S.h94) ^•n\^7<12X- 



Total 



Woltti 



3 




6 




2 


8 


« 


* 


I 




« 


I 


7 


6 


I 




I 
6 


6 


:\ 


15 


36 


21 


10 


35 


11 




5 




7 


3 






1 




2 


I 


J 




5 






3 


36 




:i 


37 


;? 


25 


li 




10 


13 


16 


11 


4 


« 


1 




« 


1 






it 




8 


5 


100 


100 


100 


m 


100 


100 



Current Jopiovt-r, bv Race Both Cohorts 
(In Percentages) 



1961 Cohort 

T^TTT 



I96t Cohort 



^uta: 
UlMte &la..lc 
(N«:h8,083)(N-S,870) 



TotT! Tom rricV BTiclc Total Toin 

White Black Men WoAen Oriental Aacrlcan 

(N-856,343)fS*i9,38:)(N-21,557)<S«:7,825) <S«7,720) <S*3,470) 



Hoipltal, cUnl. 

Medical *roup prA. t 

Prot««slon«l 4vhoo^ 

I oli«>(i«* or unlvt-r^t t V 

f ivni'itt'irv or trcnmlAry v<li.v 4t 1 ^)n 

Self-emplcVftl ( par t rr r «h 1 p ) 

Keiear<.h jr(tar.l2at 1 nr, or Instltvite 

Church, welfare cr other nonprof It 

or|4n Uat lor. fexc lading researk hj 
Prlvat«* foopany 
(.overrune:;t .*nd all 1 tar/ 
Son*- 
Othrr 
Total 





1 


5 




1 


7 


4 


2 


1 


0 


1 


* 


0 




0 


0 


I 




1 




J 


1 


« 


1 


8 


I 


fe 


b 


5 




u 


4 


i2 


16 


21 


:s 


u 


33 


11 


24 


10 


I 


6 


1 




1 


3 


7 


2 


3 




J 


1 


1 


1 


0 




J 




5 


8 


3 


1 


0 


15 


*M 


37 


2 5 


32 


21 


16 


52 


1! 


21 


13 






20 


20 


8 


4 


0 


« 


* 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


0 


7 




7 




9 


2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1^0 


100 


100 



*8ai« for the 1961 ttgures cooprUes respcrcJenta ^.hc Rave full-tlae or part-tl»t e«plos-Bent «« their Rr >gjry, current activity; bate for thf 
i9fctj fUuret coaprHea respondents who Rave fuU-tltte or part-time enployment one of their current artlvlllea. 
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Table 46* 

Current Ecp lover. By Cutrtnt Status Advanced Study Plans: 
Frestecn Who Sever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Pers.entagcs) 



&a pIoyer 



Hospital. sTllnic 

Medical grdup practice 

ProtcsvionsI school 

College or univecsitv 

Elcsentsry or scconJarv «<2ucaticn 

Self •enplove^i (partnership) 

Research or'gantzat ion 

Other nonprofit organization (excluding research) 

Privat e company 

Covernncnt andeilitary 

Not applicable 

Other 

Total 

S 



Hospital, s lintc 
Medical group practice 
Professional ichool 
College or university 
Cleaentarv or secondary e<Ju»:ation 
Self-cnployed (partnership) 
Kcssarch organizat ion or institute 
Church, velfarc or othtr nonprofit 

organization (excluding research) 
Private company 
Governfflent andsilitary 
Not applicable 
Other 
Total 
S 



Total Never 


Plan Advanced Studv 


Do Sot Plan 


Advanced Studv 


inrolled for 


Hold 


Oo S'ot Hold 


Hold 


T>o Kot HoU 


Ad vane ed 


Bachelor's 


Bachelor * <( 


Bachel or *a 


Bachelors 


Study 


Degree 


Degree 


Degree 








1961 Cohort 






3 


J 


4 


3 


3 


* 


« 


I 


* 


* 


1 


1 


2 


* 


I 


2 


3 


2 


I 


I 


10 


26 


J 


9 




n 


S 


i: 


14 


19 


I 


i 


I 


I 


I 


■) 


J 


I 


2 


3 


50 


to 


52 


52 


56 




14 


18 


13 




* 




- 0 


« 


I 


6 




6 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


188.973 


54,772 


10^80 


69,332 


54,689 






1966 Cohort 






5 


4 


7 


5 




I 


I 


I 


* 


I 


1 


a 


1 


I 


I 




3 


7 


2 


4 


16 


33 


3 


13 


2 


6 


3 


7 


9 


9 


2 


2 


2 


I 


2 


3 


3 


2 


4 


I 




32 


48 


46 


54 




16 


13 


12 


12 


* 


a 


I 


« 


• 


7 


4 


8 


6 


11 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


6i9.l97 


261.121 


123,310 


9g.32R 


166.438 



Table 47* 

Current Eaployer, by Graduate Field: 1961 and 1966 Frcshncn 
Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentages) 



Eaployer 

Hospital, clinic 

Medical group practice 

Professional school 

College or university 

Elcttentary or secondary education 

Self -cnploy^d (partnership) 

Research organizat ion 

Other nonprofit organization 

Private coi&pany 

Governoent andoilit«iry 

Other 

Total 

S 



Hospital, clinic 

Medical group practice 

Professional school 

College or university 

Elementary or secondary education 

Sel f •eaployed (partnership) 

Reicarch organization 

Other nonprofit organization 

Private ccwjpany 

Goverruaent andailitsry 

Other 

Tota;. 

S 



Biological 
Sc icnccs 


Sciences 
and Hath 


Health 
Fields 


Social 
Sciences 


Other 
Field* 






1961 Cohort 








5 


I 


23 


5 




2 


0, 


0 


9 


0 




0 


4' 


« 


I 


a 




1 


33 


20 


9 


28 




11 


23 


30 


7 


19 




35 


2 


* 


40 


3 




8 


9 


14 


I 


3 




2 


« 


* 


I 


5 




3 


9 


24 


2 


16 




26 


13 


10 


7 


20 




12 


« 


I 


I 


2 




2 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 


5,172 


13,739 


8,277 13.589 


144, 


,747 






1966 Cohort 








4 


* 


24 


5 




2 


0 


a 


5 


• 




a 




* 


10 


1 




I 


40 


32 


5 


23 




10 


19 


39 


18 


25 




45 


2 


I 


5 


I 




3 


6 


7 


1 


8 




1 


0 


a 


5 


2 




2 


15 


13 


11 


13 




20 


6 


7 


10 


20 




11 


100 
5.335 


100 
9,418 


100 100 
12.788 14.011 


158; 


100 
,844 



*8ase for the i96l figures comprises respondent* who gave full-tiae or part-ti«e esployment as their primary current activity; base for ths 
1966 figures conprises respondents vho gave full-tlw or part-tiae e«ploy»«nt as ont of thslr current activities. 
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Table 48* 












Current Enployer, 


, by Graduate Field: 


1961 Frestaen 










Who Received 


a Ph.D. or Profcs»ion«l Degree 












(In Percentages^ 
















Pti> >tca i 












Biol ORic.ll 


Sc tcncos 


lK'u!th 


Social 


Other 






Sc 1 1'nci 


.md «atli 


riv!ds 


Sc U'nci ^ 


Fields 






/N* 1 . 750^ 


fS-4.079) 






77b) 


HospiuJ. ctir.lc ^ 




2 


0 


i; 


It 


• 


MeJica: group practl.v 




0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


Professional school 




9 


1 


") 


1 


2 


Col i<gc or untversUy 




78 


46 


5 


70 


16 


Eleflicnury or »ccon(2«ry e<2ucatlon 




0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


Sel i-«nploye<i (partnership) 




0 


* 


59 


1 


32 


Xe««arch or g4r.lza t Ion or institute 




6 


Ik 


I 


1 


4 


Church, welfare or other nonprofit 














or|4ntZJitlon <cxcludin| research) 




0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


Pr Ivatc cospany 




2 


18 


1 


S 


24 


Covcrnscnt and military 




3 


7 


S 


8 


16 


Cthcr 




0 


1 


0 


I 


5 


Tot a1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 49* 

Current Eaployvent Activities by Sex: Both Cohorts 

(In Percentages) 



(urrviu Ac t i /itif . 






1961 Cohort 






1966 


Cohort 


Itwt^lvtns Uk\ fVrtfnt 






Mm 


Wt'-ncn 


Tota i 


Men 


Women 


ifv : 1 




({^4jH. I K> 


(N'J01.955i 




(N-975, 559) lN«)/;6, J^7j (N-429.231) 


Administrative or sanagerial duties 




2S 


29 


16 


16 


21 


11 


Teaching 




26 


19 


43 


25 


14 


40 


ltea<-«rch (or devetopornt ) 




9 


10 


7 


S 


9 


6 


ConsultinK 




8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


Service to patients or clients 






24 


26 


26 


22 


31 


Cicr Ical-secretar !al 




« 


2 


11 


14 


5 


25 


Sales, pronotion, public relations, advertising 




n 


IS 


8 


12 


14 


9 


Operation* 




17 


21 


8 


19 


28 


8 


Vr it ing, editing 




8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Other 




4 


4 


3 


7 


9 


5 



*&jise for the 1961 figures comprises respondents who gave full-tine or part-tlae e«plo:ment as their pri—ry current activity: base for the 
1966 figures comprises respondents who gave full-tiae or part-tlae e»ploy«ent as one of their Current activtttes. 



ERIC 
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T«bl« SO* 

Current toployccnt Acttvtttci by Stlecte4 Race: Both Cohorts 



_l9bl__Ohort 



I96b Coh>.rt 





I 't \\ 






Total 


'{l.»fk 


Slack 








Whiti 








)r ^>Ck >• » .-1. 














AJatntstra't tvc o«'^aKcrt«l dut tci 






17 


13 


18 


9 


Tcichtng 






:6 


29 


17 


38 


»c«««rch (cr <levelopc«nt > 




6 




10 


K 


6 


Cc.tu 1 1 tng 




9 


7 


9 


12 


8 
27 


Scrvlc* to pit tent 1 cr cltntcs 






:6 


28 


26 


CUrlcal-«ecret*rt*l 






14 


16 


5 


25 


Sales, proootton. public 














relat toits. 4^vcrttsins 


1! 


3 


12 


10 


15 


5 


Opera tton« 


15 


13 


19 


21 


27 


11 


Vrttln^. cdtttng 


7 


17 


6 


11 


11 


11 


Other 


3 


6 




9 


11 


6 





Aai*r icjn 


oricnt.ll 




fii*7. 7Si> 


«N»i.i.70y 


10 


20 


24 


37 


3 


12 


2 


13 


U 


28 


28 


13 


9 


Jl 


U 


10 


3 


11 


16 


9 



Table 51 ■ 

Current Esployttent Acttvltte*. by Gradcate field. 1961 and 1966 Frethacn 
Who Ev«r EnroMed for Advanced Study 
( m Percrntaiirs • 



I'urriTJt Act tvit'f 
Involving M) pvrctnt 
r >«ir« I 1 in • 



Adstniatrat tvt duties 
Irachtni 

Reiearch (or -ieveloptent ) 
Consul tint 

Service to patients or clients 
t ter teat* sec reiar Ul 

Sales, promotion, public relations, idvcrtlalng 

Operat Ions 

Urltlnt. editing 

Other 

Bsac K 



Klolojlcat 

Sc Knco& 

1961 Cohort 



Physical 
Science^ 
and Math 



Hc;il th 
Fiulds 



<;clencci. 



11 


6 


12 


23 


21 


50 


48 


22 


3t 


J9 


38 


35 


2 


18 


10 


y 


6 


12 


8 


10 


7 


7 


84 


27 


25 


■ 


1 


* 


4 


2 


3 


3 


1 


9 


6 


13 


11 


2 


5 


8 


a 


6 


I 


10 


9 


3 


3 


1 


5 


J 


5,192 


13.802 


8.390 


13.746 





Adslnlstrat Ivt dut les 
Icachlni 

lesearch (or develcpaent; 
Consulting 

Service to pAtlents or clients 
Cler leal* secret ar la I 

Sslsa. yrovotlon. public relations, advertlsini 
Operat Ions 
Vrltlng, editing 
Other 



2 


9 


7 


18 


13 


42 


66 


25 


29 


51 


29 


15 


6 


12 


10 


2 


4 


10 


8 


8 


17 


9 


49 


31 


19 


8 


3 


5 


10 


8 


11 


2 


7 


10 


6 


14 


10 


10 


13 


!0 


4 


4 


2 


8 


8 


1 


3 


6 


5 


5 



eaployent Si thglr pftnary current activity! bise for the 



*Use for the 1961 figures cowprlaes respondents who gave full-tl»e or part-tla 
1966 figures coaprlses respondent* who gave full-tlac or part-tlse e«ploy»ent as one of their current activities. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 




« 



labia 52« 

Current £»ploy*«nt ActlvlClc*. by Graduate FlcUt 1961 Frctte«n Who 
Received a Ph.D. or Profeational Dagrce 

(In Percentages^ 



Current Actlvitli> Biological Sciences itcaith Social other 

Involving AO Krciut Sciences 4nd Mjith Klcld* Sclcncos Field* 

Or More at T:ac ^ (N»l,7^0) 0^.»28> (W«5.624> <H«2.984> (H«24,OSO) 

A4slntttratlv« or tMnagarlal duttea 12 6 11 3 U 

Teachlnt 66 44 9 59 13 

Raseerch (or development) " SS 60 2 37 IS 

Consult tnt 2 1 11 4 U 

Service to patients or clients 2 I 96 25 55 

Clertc«l*secr«tarlal 0 0 0 0 1 

Sales, prosotton. public relations, advertising 0 0 1 * 3 

Operetlon* j 2 2 2 3 

Vrlttnt. editing 4 6 • 8 l6 

Other 7 * • j 3 



Table 53 > 

Sufflbcr and Percent Currently Involved tn Research or Devalopkent, by Graduate Field: 
1961 Frcateen Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 



Aaount of Involvcaant tn 
Research or Developaent 



Slologlcal 
Sciences 



Fhyalcal 
Scltnccs 
and Hath 



Health 
FUJda 



Social 
Sciancas 



Other 



40 percent or acre of tlac 
test than 40 percent of tiac 
None 
Total 



40 percent or acre of ttae 
Leaa than 40 percent of tl»# 
None 
Total 



1.958 
l.Sf>7 
1.647 
S.W2 
X 

38 

M 
32 
100 



4,763 
3/49 
5,059 
13,771 



35 
29 
37 

100 



161 
2.605 
5,624 
8.390 



2 
31 
67 
100 



2,484 
5,095 
6,;67 
13,746 



18 

37 
45 
100 



14,891 
37,600 
94,233 
146.724 



10 
26 
64 
100 



*8aae for the 1961 fttures cooprlses respondents who t>ve full-tlM or part-ttM eaployaent aa their prl— ry current activity; base for the 
1966 figures coaprlsct respondents vho gave full-tUa e«ploy«ent at.oni of thetr current actlvltlat. 



ERIC 
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Table 54* 

Ch«rACt«ritclci of Current Job, t>y Sex: Both Cohorts 
(In Percent ge< 



l%l Cohort 



(.hiractcri'^tn. 



Tot^l 



Position ts lull-tiae 

Supervise two or sore persons 

Fits in with own loni-range gos U 

Offers tood chances for a<2vinccaent 

Feel discrlainatton against self on advanccsent, 

conditions; etc • 
Vould like to remain on thlt Job longer 
Took this Job after a difficult Job search 
Working for a salary considerably lover 

than own qualifications would deiervt 
At first, had to be retrained 
At first, thought of Job as tctaporary 
At first, considered It a good j&b 
Nov consider It a good job 



Mtn V<vQcn Total >'<n 



Vu>* It 

.JJ7 >(v«4i9.:ji> 



92 


96 


85 


81 


10 


62 


43 




34 


32 


33 


31 


76 


78 


72 


57 


56 


i9 


57 


66 


39 


42 


50 


32 


12 


10 


15 


13 


11 


15 


69 


7i 


65 


49 


46 


53 


16 


17 


14 


27 


26 


28 


23 


22 


25 


36 


35 


36 


13 


14 


10 


16 


17 


14 


15 


14 


16 


33 


36 


31 


81 


62 


79 


66 


6S 


69 


ei 


62 


60 


67 


66 


68 



Table 35 « 

Character 1st ics of Current Job, By Race: Both Cohorts 

(In Perccntagi's'^ 



1961 Cohort 



1966 Cohort 



Charactor iiitic^ 



Tot.il 
White 
fS= »51 ,878i 



Total Total 
Black White 
fN"6. n3i rN«a70.0 99: 



Position ts full-tlae 92 
Supervise two or aore persons 41 
Fits in with ovn long-renge goels 77 
Offers good chances for advanccscnt 56 
Frcl discrimination atalns: self on 

advancement, conditions, etc. 12 
Would like to remain on this Job longer 69 
Took this Job after a difficult 

Job search 
Working fot a salary considerably 

lowtr than ovn qualifications 

would deserve 
At first, had to be retrained 
At first, thought of Job as tcaporary 
At first, considered it a good Job 
hov consiQer it a good job 



16 



94 
40 
63 
33 

25 
59 



36 
12 
22 
67 
66 



81 

32 
58 
42 

12 
50 



36 

15 
34 
67 
67 



Total 
»Uck 
(N-'jI,89S. 



83 
26 
46 

42 

24 
39 



38 
17 
30 
57 
56 



Black Black 
Men Wotncn 
(N»22 , 702)<N*29.193) 



Total 
Oriental 
<N«7 ,73 3> 



80 

27 
41 
41 

25 

35 



34 
16 
33 
60 
59 



85 
29 
50 

44 

24 
4t 



40 
18 
28 
55 
57 



78 
22 
48 
45 

16 
36 



37 
16 
46 
58 
66 



Total 

American Indian 
fN'»3.470> 



74 
37 
49 
46 

28 
40 



34 
15 
22 
60 
56 



•Base for the 1961 figures conprises respondents vho gave full-tl«e or part-ti«e employment as their primary current activity; base for the 
1966 figures comprises respondsnts who gsve full-time or part-time employment as one of their current activities. 



T*ble 56* 

rhdracterltt let Current Job. by Graduate Field: 1961 Freshaen 
MUo Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In P»rc«nUg«s) 







Physical . 










SloloKical 


Sciences 


Health 


Social 


Other 




Sciences 


and Mith 


Fltf Ids 


Sc iences 


Fields 




<N.5.I9J) 


(N* 13. 802) 


(N«8.390)<S«13.746) 


(S«14b.iJl3) 


?o'>izic,', is :\.M'>clse 


95 


96 


93 


96 


93 


Z'^;,vx - tn*. t-ro or aorc persons 




31 


61 


45 


41 


WorV.lrg in flvld ir. v^sUh trained 


82 


77 


94 


74 


79 


Tscit this job right after receipt 












c: highest degree held 


53 


42 


57 


43 


43 


Fu> Ir. with ovr. Icng-range goals 


76 


80 


89 


75 


80 


Otter & gi?'3d chances for advanccnent 


41 


49 


63 


55 


54 


Feel dlscrlciratton against self on 












advancecent , conditions, etc. 


15 


12 


6 


14 


11 


Vould like tc rcsaln on this job longer 


6) 


79 


69 


64 


70 


Took, this job after a difficult job search 


)0 


29 


9 


30 


17 


Voriclnf; fcr a salary considerably lever 










25 


than own qualifications would deserve 


48 


30 


19 


23 


At tlrst, had to be retrained 


6 


7 


1 


9 


7 


Took a cut In pay 


U 


12 


9 


10 


12 


At first, thought of job as tc»porary 


27 


16 


16 


26 


14 


At first, considered It a good job 


79 


86 


75 


77 


84 


Nov consider it a aocd !oh 


76 


64 


81 


76 


82 



*8ase for the 1961 figures comprises respondents who gave full-tUe or part-tlae eaploywent as their primary 
current activity, base for the 1966 figures comprises respondents who gave full-tloe or part-^lBe employment 
as one of their current activities.. 
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Tabic 5?* 



Salecteti Clursctar ttttca of Current Job,, by Graduate Ftcld: 
1961 Frcstacn Who Interrupted Thetr Advanced Studtest or Vho CoopUtcd Their Studies with an Advanced Degree 

(In Percent<tg«a) 



Totals Interrupted ^tudi«{» 
with no advanced decree 

8iolo|ical «ctcnce« 

PhyatCAi actencea jind aath 

Health ftelda 

Social sctencca 

Othar field* 

Totals tnterrypted atudica 
with a aiaatar % deire« 

Biological aclancca 

Phyaical iciancca and aath 

Health fielda 

Social sciences 

Other f iel^» 
Total t coapleted atud^le a 
with a aaster s^ de^r.e a 

Blolo|lcal sciences 

Physical sciences and aath 

Health fields 

Social sciences 

Other fields 

Total «_ coflipleted stodiei 
with a Ph.D. or 
professional dejree 

Biological sciences 

Physical sciences and aath 

Health fields 

Social science* 

Other fields 



Uorkins 

Supervise in t teld 

Tvo or More {or which 
Person;* Trained 



Fit* in with 
Lon^-tUn^e 
nosla 



Offers Cood 
Chance for 
Advanccaent 



Took Job 

after 
Difficult 
Job Search 



Salarv la low 

Relative to 
Qual if icat io ns 



Nov Coniiider 
a good job 



62) 315 




CO 


74 




16 


29 


78 




18 




^66 


39 






tT 


4,020 


28 


69 


80 


47 


2) 


33 


84 




3* 


90 


79 


63 


7 


12 


83 


3.802 


60 


37 


64 


S9 


34 


28 


66 


; 3.682 


44 


67 


76 


46 


15 


29 


«0 


32. i;o 


4J 


82 


80 


52 


19 


29 


79 


US 


19 


73 


69 


21 


61 


68 


73 


1.82? 


37 


86 


73 


39 


18 


40 


82 


1.006 


62 


100 


99 


36 


11 


22 


77 


3,336 


32 


84 


81 


48 


28 


26 


72 


23,697 


43 


82 


80 


56 


18 


28 


81 


66.963 


39 


82 


81 


48 


16 


i& 


83 


1.372 


30 


86 


74 


29 


19 


-0 


80 


3.821 


36 


76 


81 


42 


20 


23 


86 


968 


3m 


88 


82 


39 


21 


21 


«5 


3.398 


40 


68 


73 


52 


30 


17 


89 


34. 59b 


40 


84 


82 


49 


15 


26 


83 


38.80A 


40 


88 


86 


72 


24 


20 


83 


1.7 30 


77 


90 


89 


63 


4*8 


41 


76 


4.:28 


26 


80 


82 


60 


48 


29 


84 


3»624 


66 


93 


90 


72 


7 


19 


81 


2,98A 


46 


90 


86 


b 


26 


20 


76 


2^.030 


32 


87 


86 


76 


21 


17 


88 



Table 38* 

Characteristics of Current Job., by Graduate Field: 
1966 Frestacn Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced study 
(In Percentalcs) 



Chafe ta rl at ic» 



• toloitcal i»hy,ual Sciences Other 
Sciences Mathemetlcs Sciences FleUa 

<N"S« 335) (N«9,44 0) (H*U«017) (N''14.n6) (N*161.230) 



Position is f ul I'tloe 
Supervise tvo aore persons 
Fits in with long-range goals 
Offers gooi chances for advancescnt 
Feel dlscriaination aginst self on 

advancement, conditions, etc. 
Would like to reaain on this Job longer 
Took this job After a difficult Job search 
Working for a salary considerably lower 

than own r,ua 1 1 f teat ions vould deserve 
At first. h«d to be retrained 
At first, thought of job as temporarv 
At first, considered tt a good Job 
Sow consider it a good Job 



49 


74 


53 


65 


77 


24 


33 


28 


34 


35 


64 


71 


47 


68 


69 


28 


38 


27 


36 


37 


13 


18 


10 


12 


14 


47 


52 


36 


35 


53 


28 


22 


17 


31 


29 


42 


40 


42 


38 


3i 


11 


11 


11 


10 


'8 


54 


38 


44 


46 


32 


71 


66 


65 


61 


71 


68 


6? 


68 


71 


71 



'Base f->r the 1961 figures conprises respondents y\\o gsve full*timc or part-tine efflploynent as their primary current activity; base for the 
1966 figures co«prlses respondents who gave full'-tiac or part-time eiaployvcnt as on e of their current activities. 
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Table S9 

i.mixd%e<i Annua! S^Ury tor th« Coftln^ Year , Selected Subgroups. 1961 Cohort 
(In PeroentAj^cft) 



Salary 











):ooo- 


S 10.000- 


$12,000- 


$14,000- 


$17,000- 


$20,000 


Subgr 'i-F 


Nuitbtrr 


None 


rooo 


9999 


11»999 


13.999 


16.999 


1V.»>99 


or over 


Total 






16 


2 1 


16 


12 


1 2 


5 




".en 


386 . 715 


* 


1 2 


20 


20 


• ^ 






6 


'«oaen 


26i .639 


3i 




2 3 


10 


6 


** 


1 


* 


Totdi 3UcA 








36 


IS 


1 4 




2 




Total never enrolle<i for 




















Ji"4r.ce<l study 


• bto ,910 






1 9 


14 




1^1 


- 


- 


Vltti 44v4nce\2 study/ he 




















bacr.elor*^ ^ciiree 




1^ 






^ ' 










Plan advance^! %xx»>iy,iio ".gi 




















hold b4Ch«l<7r'!> d«grec 


3 , 1 3 3 


18 


3 3 


2 i 


9 








2 


not plan advanced »tudv/ 




















hold bachelor's degree 


95J ,il7 




12 


16 


14 


1 3 






5 


uC not plan a(!vanced sCudV'' 




















dc not hold bachelor's degree 


83,112 


22 


21 


22 


1 3 






2 




Total ever enrcll^d tor 




















advanced study 




9 


15 


22 


18 


14 


13 






Curr»?ntlv enrolled 


»5 ,b73 


19 


58 


1 1 


5 


2 


5 






t-.terrupted studlev/holki no 




















advanced degree 




.0 


1 5 


30 


18 


12 


1 1 


3 


2 


ln:errup:e<l studles/^^ld 




















Salter 'dejirve 


-*2 , 556 


J 


1 1 


2 5 


26 


17 


1 3 




2 


CcE?Iete<: -ityclJ «s ^hold a 




















Ph.O. or prtte'*»loraI degree 


5/,'*03 






1 3 


1 5 


19 


2 1 


14 


14 


Tocpleted »t',.d les/hold 




















oa«ter*s degree 


60,999 


9 




2 3 


21 


1 6 






CoopIete<: st'^dles/hold no 




















advanced degree 


i4,354 


14 


IS 


22 


15 


11 


9 


6 


6 


Total, ever enrolled In. 




















Biological sclenoe:* 


1 1 , 195 


12 


23 


31 


18 


8 




1 




Physical sciences and aat^ 




* 


19 


2A 


1 5 


16 


1 > 


7 


1 


Health fields 


,607 


5 


9 


IV 


19 


16 




3 


14 


"^oc lal sc lences 


20,525 


S 


15 


19 


1 7 


15 


20 


5 


2 


Other field* 




9 


14 


22 


18 


14 


13 


6 


4 


Current .V enrolled Ir. 




















31ologl<.al sciences 


2.516 


23 


54 


1 1 


1 1 


1 






Q 


Physical sciences «r.d isath 


2,913 


5 


79 


8 




2 


1 


1 


0 


Health tie Ids 


I , ? 7 7 


33 


^* 


5 


15 


3 


1 


0 


2 


Social sciences 
Other fields 


2,h8 5 


14 


4/ 


1 2 


10 


3 


15 


0 




1 5, 182 


21' 


57 


12 


2 


1 


6 






Interrupted studies vlth 




















no advanced degree In. 




















Slolcglcal sciences 


2 , 578 


1^ 


** 


3 9 


9 


5 


5 


Q 


0 


Physical sciences and aath 


5,800 




8 


36 


14 


18 


9 


7 


1 


Health f lelds 


1 ,*28 


19 


-* 


1 S 


18 


1 1 


1 2 




1 


Social sciences 


6, 147 




19 


3m 


1 7 


9 


9 


2 


2 


Other fields 


70,067 


10 


15 


29 


18 


12 


12 


3 


2 


Interrupted studies vlth a 




















toaster's degree ir 




















Biological sciences 


1,h91 


3 


21 


38 


24 


5 


5 


2 


2 


Physical sciences and 9vith 


2.82 5 


3 


17 


36 


18 


11 


13 


1 


I 


health fields 


1.191 


1 


8 


21 


28 


41 


1 


0 


0 


Social saliences 


i,626 


3 


12 


25 


23 


14 


20 


2 


2 


Other fields 


30,921 


3 


10 


24 


27 


18 


13 


4 


I 


Conpletfd studies vlth a 




















aiaster's tlegree In 




















Biological sciences 


1,784 


5 


5 


46 


35 


3 


6 


* 


0 


Physical sciences and math 


4,171 


3 


6 


20 


20 


16 


26 


6 


3 


Health fields 


1,243 




22 


21 


17 


18 


12 


1 


1 


Social sciences 


3,808 




3 


9 


26 


15 


26 


13 


5 


Other fields 


66,108 


10 


8 


23 


20 


17 


12 


6 


5 


Coapletcd studUs vlth a Ph.O or 




















professioncl degree In. 




















Biological sciences 


2,826 


6 


8 


27 


18 


22 


15 


3 


2 


Physical sciences and math 


5,298 


I 


7 


16 


16 


24 


21 


15 


I 


Health fields 


15,312 


ft 


3 


20 


19 


16 


17 


5 


19 


Social sciences 


3,449 


0 


5 


2 


6 


35 


38 


12 


2 


Other fields 


25,734 


1 


4 


7 


12 


13 


22 


21 


16 
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Tabic 60 

EstltnateJ Annu4l SaUry for the Coning Yc«r. Selected Sub(roupt: 1966 Cohort 
<ln Percentiles) 



SaUry 









lelov 


S7 00A- 


SlO.OOO 


$12,000- 


$14,000- 


S17,000- 


$20,000 




Suaber 


None 


$ 7 000 


9999 


11,999 


13,999 


16.999 


19.999 


or over 


Total 


1. 337.5)7 


10 


49 


30 


8 


3 




• 


* 


Men 


778. -.S? 


6 


4fc 


30 


11 


4 




I 


I 


Wets en 


559.085 


15 


52 


30 


2 


1 




0 


0 


Total 8 lack 


62.A12 


10 


51 


26 


8 


2 




2 


* 


Tot«l Oriental 


10.219 


12 


55 


29 




1 




0 


1 


Total Affierlcar Indian 


6.55<. 


10 


72 


16 


3 


0 




0 


0 


Tocalf never enrolled 




















for advanced study 


879,010 


9 


49 


30 


8 


3 




• 


• 


Plan advanced study /ho Id 




















bachelor's degree 


330.821 


4 


42 


41 


9 


3 




* 


* 


PUn ad\*anced study /do not 




















hold bachelor's degree 


195.705 


11 


61 


17 


6 


3 




* 


* 


Oo r.ox plan adxanced atudv/ 




















hold bachelor's degree 


117.683 


7 


4 ^ 


36 


10 


4 




I 


0 


Do not plat) advanced study/ do 




















not hold bachelor 'f degree 


2 34.801 


16 


51 


22 


7 


2 




I 


I 


Total, ever enroUe<l for 




















advanced study 


386.731 


10 


48 


31 


6 


2 




* 


I 


Currently enrolled 


231.800 


14 


52 


27 


5 


2 




* 


* 


Interrupted ttutites/hold no 




















advanced degree 


77.383 




45 


38 


7 


3 




I 


I 


Interrupted studies/hold 
aaster's degree 




















11.066 


* 


22' 


56 


15 


6 




0 


I 


Coepleted studies/hold 




















aaster's degree 


lb. 684 


3 


18 


53 


12 


6 




I 


4 


Cottpleted studies/ ho Id no 




















advanced degree 




9 


45 


31 


*t 


2 




0 


I 


Total* ever enrolled tn. 




















Siologti.al sciences 


11.113 


7 


71 


18 


2 


1 




0 


0 


Phy:ilcal sciences and suitheouittca 




3 


62 


25 


6 


3 




0 


* 


Health field* 


35.284 


35 


45 


17 


1 


• 




* 


0 


Social sciences 


22.650 


8 


S9 


25 


7 


1 




* 


* 


Other tlrlds 


226.603 


8 


45 


36 


7 


3 




* 


* 


Current iv enroUod In* 




















Siologlcal <}<>l«>T.(Os 


9.5^9 


8 


76 


14 


3 


0 




0 


0 


Physical sclera rs and aathenattca 


13.510 




69 


19 


6 


3 




0 


0 


Health tlelds 


29.268 


42 


47 


11 


1 


0 




* 


0 


Social st-tercfS 


16.426 


9 


66 


21 


4 


1 




* 


* 


Other fields 


153.275 


10 


49 


32 


6 


2 




* 


* 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 



N'usbcr <ind Ccrccnt Who Chccktd I'ncnploymtnt 
as Their Prtsary Carr«nt St«tut, Selected Sub3roupt: 1961 Cohort 



t'ntmpioytd and Lookin g Unwayloyed jnd Not looking 











N'umbcr 


Percent of 
Subj^roup* 


Nuabvr 


Percent of 
Subtroup 


Tota_: 




601, 


,il9 


8^637 


U4 


4j 




.8 


M«n 




3^9, 


,670 


5,837 


U6 


I, 


,971 


.S 


Wotaer. 








^800 


1 . 1 


'> 


,S5S 


1.0 


Bliick 






,;36 


199 


2.7 




0 


0 


Total, nevtr enrol U'd *f or advarccd 


»tU(Jjf 




;pS93 


K7 


3j 


,34S 


111 


Tv^taJi ever tnrolltd f^r advanced 
lnrclle<l for .advanced study In: 


studv 


)_Q9^373 


3.899 


hi 


Ij 


,U2 




Slolcglcal sciences 




10, 


,098 


363 


3.6 




9 


.1 


Phy^t^al iclenc«5 and math 




19, 




:3d 


1, J 




91 


.s 


Hcatth fields 




19, 


,973 


178 


,9 




11 


.1 


Social s\.icr.ce<i 




17i 


,7^6 




I, A 




IS 


.1 


Oth«r { ivli* 




186, 


,9S6 


1,8S6 


1.0 




482 


.3 



Tt>«f percentages m this table are based or. respondents to the qucttlon rt|ardlnR ''current primary actlvtiy". 



Nuobcr and Percent Who Checked Cnvmplovnent as a Current Status, 
Selected Subgroups. 1966 Cohort 




ncVoT onrol l<^d *or 3d-an;e(* qtudv 



Plan advanced study/hold bachelor's de^ret 
Plan advanced study/do not hold bachelor's degree 
Do not plan ndvaneed study/hold bachelor's degree 
Do net plan advanced study/do not hold bachelor's degree 
Total, ever enrolled for advanced study* 





Unemployed and Looking 


UntiiploYtd and Sot Lookina 






Percent of 




Pcicent ol 


N 


Number 


Subgroup 


Nuftber 


Subgroup 


1. J9Q.52-; 






60.182 


4.3 


803.597 


48,974 


6. 1 


22,488 


2,8 


S8fi,927 


33.892 


^.8 


37,694 


6.4 


69,363 


3,666 


b, 3 


1,S78 


2.3 


90^J34 


:7.812 


6.4 


4 ^14 


id 


T3S,372 


24,888 


7.4 


6. in 


1.9 


:o:,4ii 


10, 1S6 


S.O 


10,270 


S.l 


121.282 


9.077 


7.5 


5,636 


4.6 


246,669 


13.691 


5.6 


19,096 


7.7 


404.148 


19.136 


4.7 


14,092 


3,5 



*Thlrty-two percent (6,120) of those who ever enrolled for advanced study and who checked "unettployed and looking" were cu rrentl y enrolled, 
and 63.7 percent (8.980) of this group who checked "unenployed and not looking" were cu rrently inrolled. 
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T«ble 63 

Htttory» PUnt. «nd Protptctt of Thott Who Wtrt Netthtr Eaploytd Nor Studytnf 
FuU*TtM» by S«x; Both Cohorts 
(In PtrctntAiet) 



1961 Cohort 



Tottl Mtn 



OSKT- 

<N«U9.1I0) 



Tot«l M«n 
<«*170^7>0) <K«63.427) 



Uomn 



Lcnfth of une«tpl<>vi&ent (not ttutuaUy txcluttvt) 

Stncc left school 

HcT9 th*n Sty montht 

Moft ttun « ycAr 
Re4ton« for not votkint: 

Left fty job dut tc « c:aBptny cut-b«ck 

IUntt»« Accidtntt or ht^aUh problts 

Involved with hoot/chtld c«rt 

Travel, v«c«ttontnt for «n txttnded ptrtod of ttM 
Did not w«nt to vork 

Involved tn txtBtxltd ttudytnt or rettatch 
Couldn*t find * Job approprt«tt to my qu«Uf tcatlont 
Pr«fcr volunttir or cooDuntty activity 
Movtd to a ntw location, htvcn*t found job 
Othfr 
Pl«n«: 

V«nt to bt workint 
Coniiderint foinc back to k«:hdol 
Contld«rin< changing f ttld 
Proapcctc: 
H«v« «ood ptocpccti 

£xpfct to b • out of vork for lont tUe 
Lowttt B«cc N 



9 

6S 

3 
2 

81 
4 

31 
7 
5 

12 
S 
7 

20 

22 

36 

52 



12 
32 
33 

13 
S 
19 
12 

28 
U 

8 

24 

SS 

3«» 
)7 

40 

/7 



0 
41 
70 

I 
2 

89 
) 

34 
4 
) 

13 
S 
$ 

n 

41 

14 

36 

56 



25 
43 
36 

8 
5 

37 
8 
20 
16 
16 
3 

12 
20 

48 
56 

28 

37 



27 
36 
26 

13 
7 
1 

U 
10 
27 
22 
1 
7 
33 

67 

3i 

Jt> 
24 



6U 



Tab It 64 

Nuabtr and Perctnt Who Utrc Unemployed Due tu « Coitp«ny Cutbeck 
or Could Sot Find a Suitable Job, Selected Subfroupa: loth Cohorts 



Subjroup 



Total 
Number 

in 

Subtroup 



Lift Job Ou« 
To e Company 

Cutback 



Couldn*t find Job 
Appropriate to 
_9u»lificatione 



Number Percent 



TotAl 
Men 

Women 
BUck 
Total. 



ever enrolled for advanced ttudy 



Hold a Ph.D. or professional degree 



Total 
Men 
VoeMn 
BUck 

Total, ever enrolled for advanced study 



19>1 Cohort 

705. 512 
405,281 
300,231 
9,203 
366.359 
55,969 

1966 Cohort 

1^390.524 
803,597 
586,927 
6>,363 
404,148 



3,712 
2,093 
1,619 

189 
1.S7S 

139 



1S>303 
9,319 
5,985 
1,118 
3,233 



A 

.6 

.6 
2.1 

.3 



1.1 
1.2 
1.1 
1.7 



28^373 
15.393 
12,980 
1,105 
6,958 



.6 
l.i 
2.3 

.6 



2.1 
2.0 
2.3 
1.6 
1.8 
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BEST COPY AVWIABLE 



T«bU 6 5 

long-Run Occupation by Sex: Both Cohort* 
(In Percentiles) 







1961 Cohort 






1966 Cohart 




(Xi'upjt ten 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Uotten 


Phytic t«n/dent 1st 




i* 


1 


3 


5 


I 


AUtc4 hc4ith 




I 


7 


5 


Z 


10 


Physical s«':«ntUt 




Z 


I 


J 


z 


* 


BlologtCAl sclentHt 




I 


I 


J 


I 


1 


SocUl scltntltt 




X 


J 


I 


I 


1 


Su«ln«snAn 


) % 


3) 


8 


U 


25 


4 


L«vy«f 




6 


2 


4 


6 


1 


Enf Incer 




6 


• 


5 


8 


* 


Tt«ch«r (clcscntarv) 




I 


V 


8 


I 


1» 


Educator (sccoivi«ry) 


i: 


9 




U 


8 


14 


College or university t«4chcr 




8 


7 


6 


6 


6 


Other pro(c«ston4l 




5 




7 


7 


7 
11 


HouStvlfc 




• 


12 


5 


* 


AU other ,cholc«« 


u 


' 19 


18 


20 


20 


20 


Cndccldt<t or .none 




4 


S 


7 


8 


7 


To til 


100 


100 


LOO 


100 


100 


100 


S 


623, 5K 


)52l765 


270.749 


U294.336 


747.074 


547,262 



T«blt 66 





The Health Field Pool Currently or Recently^ 


and In 


the LonS Kun, 


by Sex: 


1961 Cohort 








Currently or Recently 






Lon|»Run 




occupat Ion 


Total 




Men 


Woven 




Total 


Men 


UoMn 


Phy»lct«n«(«ally practice 


1,923 




,690 


233 




2.090 


1,694 


396 


PhyilcUn - Other 


8,030 




,609 


1,4^1 




10,943 


8,868 


2,075 


OentUt 


;,S62 




,903 


659 




3,996 


3,701 


295 


Veterinarian 


1.070 




872 


I9d 




I ,643 


1,162 


481 


Optonetrlst 


762 




732 


30 




589 


579 


10 


PharKac 1 «t 






.552 


922 




3,217 


2,483 


752 


Dietician 


l!692 




10 


1,682 




2,427 


10 


2,417 


Hyglcnltt 


664 




7 


657 




596 


50 


546 


Lsh Technician 


S,164 




, 370 


3,794 




3,832 


398 


3,434 


Suric 


7,677 




207 


7,470 




8,606 


349 


8,257 


Therapist 


4,097 




874 


3,223 




4,187 


651 


3,536 


''Incluties soar persons who 


did not Indicate enplovaent as their 


primary current 


activity. 














Table 


67 














The Health Field Pool Currently or Recently* 


and In 


the Long-Run. 


by Sex: 


1966 Cohort 











Currently or Recently 






Lonf-Run 




Total 


Men 


Woeen 


Total 


Hen 


Woffle n 


Phytic i an* f^al ly practice 










9 


418 


8,565 


853 


Physic Ian • Other 










IS, 


638 


13,254 


2,384 


OentHt 










6 


580 


8,382 


198 


Veter Inar ian 










4, 


572 


3,550 


1,022 


optovctrlst 












773 


773 


0 


PhartsacUt 




3,574 


2,459 


1,!15 


4, 


337 


3,458 


879 


OI«tl<: tan 




3, 3 36 


\,800 


3,156 


6, 


003 


186 


5,817 


«vtl»nl*t 




2,598 


156 


2,442 


2 


,201 


59 


2,142 


Lab Technic Ian 




11,827 


4,710 


7,117 


10 


.173 


3,096 


7,077 










?5,8.'0 


27 


,623 


.\003 


25,620 


Therapist 




^,28 3 


I ,389 


•.-it 


16 


,n2« 


2,<*09 


N,419 



* Includes some persons who did not Indicate ei>ploy»ent aa a current activity. 
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'. ^61 C.^hor : 19U Cohort 





White 


iUck 


Vhlt« 




Or IttntAl 


Ascrlcan Indl«n 








3 






0 






3 


5 


10 






Ph/si". il :»r 






: 






0 






/J 


I 






0 






c 


I 






0 








V 


IS 


13 


i5 














0 


Er.|in«cr 




• 


5 






2 


Tt*ch*r 'olttirrtarV' 


• 








i: 


9 


Eijcator (»tccnAi*r .'^ 






n 


I) 




20 


College -rlver«t:\ ic^^her 






t 






1 






' 3 








5 


r.^us«vif « 






5 








Ali ether c^ct^-«* 




15 


19 




25 


24 


v-.ieclde<l cr "cnc 






? 


; 




15 




ICC 


100 


100 


100 


100 




s 










9,536 







•'«alt\ Flel.: 


Pc3 I by RAct; 


:9tfc Ccfccrt 






ret*: Slack 






tctil OrltntAl 


Tot«l Aa«r!C'an Indian 






*29 




59 




Phv«l' i*n - Other 








451 


0 


D«r.t 1st 


r 


n 




129 


0 


Vtfter :-.4rl-it 


133 


133 


C 


C 


0 


OptvSetr 1st 


C 


r 


0 


0 


0 


fruircu. tst 




0 


c 


0 


16 


Diet It lAn 








^3 


0 








0 


0 


0 










:?9* 


0 


^ur** 








0 


61 


TherApiit 


:>U9 


.3 




rs 


60 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE , . 

T«bU 70 i/^^' 



Long-Run (Xcupatton. by Currtnt St«tu« «rtd Mv«nctd Study Plans: 1961 Freshmen 
Who Never knrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentages) 



_ t' l_a n^ A d V rt nc ^ t ud y 



Po Not Plan Advanced Study, 



Total Never 



Hold 

Bachelor ' s 



Orr»ft4 ri»n , 




..U*i1y 


Physician/dentist 
AlUeii health 




1 


s 




Phynlcal iclentUt 


I 


I 


Slolo^lfal scientist 


* 


* 


Social KcicnCrtst 


* 


I 


BustnvsKUin 




24 


Uvyer 


I 


2 


Eng tnver 


« 


4 


Teacher (elementary) 


8 


1$ 


Educator (stscondarv) 


7 


15 


College or university 


1 


i 


teacher 


Other prot MHsluW I 


5 


7 


Housewife 


9 


2 


All other choices 


24 


20 


Undec ided or none 


6 




Total 


100 


'100 


N 




78,97: 



Do Not Hold 
Bachelor ' s 
Degree 



19 
4 

s 

n 

4 

3 
8 
2 
24 
6 

100 
22,i29 



Ho Id 

bachelor* 
Degree 



S 

13 
X7 
6 

100 
94.713 



Uo Not Hold 
Bachelor 's 
Degree 



3 
3 
2 

0 
4 

13 
3? 
7 

100 
7B,906 



Table 71 

tonf-Kun Occupation, by Current Status and Advanced Study Plans: 1966 Freatvacn 
Vho Never Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentages) 



Occupation 



Total Never 
Enrol ltd for 
advanced ^tudv 



Plan Advanc_ed iitudy 

Hold ' Do Kot noli 

Bee he lor * s Bachelor ' a 

Deirtt ._ Degct* 



Do Sot Plan AdvajKed btudy^ 



Hold 
Bach* lor* e 
Decree 



Do Sot Hold 
Bachelor'* 
Detree 



Physician/dentist 
Alli«d health 
Physical scienttnt 
Biological scientist 
Social scientist 
Bustness&an 
Lavyer 
Engineer 

Teacher (elvacntarv) 
Educator (necondary) 
(.oll«ge or university 

•teacher 
Other professional 
Housevtte 
All other choices 
Indocidcd or none , 
Iota 1 
X 



1 
t 
1 
I 
1 

18 
3 
S 
7 

10 
3 



22 
9 

100 

1.^1 



I 
5 
I 
1 
I 
18 
4 
4 
12 
16 
S 

6 

2 
16 

7 

100 
318.887 



3 
6 
I 
2 
2 

IS 
S 

7 
6 
10 

s 

10 
2 

19 
6 

100 
190.95S 



29 

S 
S 

s 



7 

10 

22 

10 
100 
1 10.702 



7 

12 
33 
12 
100 
229.031 
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Tjble 72 

Long-Run Occupat ton. by Advanced Study Index: 1961 Cohort 
( Ir. Per».enta|es) 



Interrupted StudUi Coapletcd Studtf 



Occupa t Ion 


Total Ever 
Inrclled tor 
Advanced Stud^ 


CurrfAtly 

W.nrQ.\ 1 »A 


Hold So 
Advanced 
Decree 


Hold 

Master *s 
Detree 


Hold Fh.D. or 
Professional 
Deartt 


Hold 

Master *t 
Degree 


Hold no 
Advanced 
Otgrec 


Physic l4n/dcntlst 




b 


1 


I 


28 


* 


« 


AUled hcAlth 


3 


I 


3 


2 


• 


2 


8 


Physical scientist 


2 


6 


1 


2 


6 


1 


1 


Blolo)Sic4l sc lentlst 


2 


9 


1 


2 


4 


1 


ft 


Social scicrt 1st 




4 


1 


4 


2 


« 


« 


Builnesstur. 


17 


8 


19 


16 


5 


21 


25 


Ldvyer 




13 


3 




29 


* 


0 


tnlincer 


) 


4 


4 


2 


2 


5 


2 


Te4cher (elementary) 


3 


2 


n 


1 


0 


U 


12 


Educator (secondary) 


16 


4 


2$ 


15 


« 


22 


8 


CoUeie or university 


13 


26 


6 


36 


18 


7 


ft 


teacher 










Other professional 


$ 


$ 


7 


3 




7 


S 


Housevl f e 


2 


0 


2 


« 


« 


3 


7 


All other choices 


13 


12 


U 


9 


3 


14 


27 


Cndecided or none 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


6 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


lOO 


100 


S 


332,422 


26»708 


97aJLll 


41^015 


49,462 


78,955 


39.149 



Tabls 73 

Lon^^Kun Occupation, by Crtduate Field: i^tl Freshnen Who .Ever Enrolled for Advancto Stuoy 

< In Fercent«)t«) 



Physical 



(Kvupal ion 


Biological 


Sciences 


Health 


Social 


Ot her 


Sc iences 


and Mathen^tics 


Fields 


Scitnctt 


Fltlds 


Phystclan/dent 1st 


5 


ft 


73 


ft 


« 


Allied health 


1 


1 


13 


ft 


1 


Physical scientist 


1 


30 


0 


0 


ft 


Blolotlcal scientist 


4C 


1 


2 


ft 


ft 


Social scientist 


• 


ft 


* 


19 


1 


Businessaun 


5 


7 


1 


12 


19 


Lawyer 


• 


2 


« 


3 


10 


Engineer 


0 


1 


0 


ft 


5 


Teacher (tleaentary) 


ft 


1 


0 


1 


9 


FducAtor (secondary) 


14 


16 


« 


10 


19 


CoUei* or university 
teacher 


23 


23 


6 


28 


13 


Other professional 


1 


7 


* 


3 


6 


Housevif e 


1 


2 


ft 


1 


2 


Al ' other (.holnen 


6 


h 


4 


18 


13 


I'nderided <^T none 


4 


3 


1 


S 





I 
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TabU H 

LonfRun Occupation, by Graduate Field: 1966 Fr«thB«n Who Ev«r EnroUed for Advanced Study 

(tn Percentages) 



Phyatcal 





Blolo|lcal 


Sciences 


Health 


Social 


Occupat Ion 


Sc lences 


«nd Kathcsutlca 


Fields 


Sc Icncea 


Phytlclan/dent 1st 


U 


2 


67 


• 


AlUcd heahh 


2 


0 


20 


* 


Physical scientist 


1 


35 


a 


• 


BlolotlcAl scientist 


43 


0 


I 


* 


Social sclcntlat 


0 


0 


* 


2S 


Bualncssaun 


2 


Z 


2 


7 


LAwycr 


0 


I 


0 


3 


engineer 


0 


I 


0 


0 


Teacher (elcaentary 


2 


* 


0 


4 


Educator (secondary) 


12 


16 


• 


8 


CoU«c« or university 


16 


24 


2 


26 


taachar 




Oth«r professional 


0 


8 


I 


6 


Housewife 


* 


I 


2 


* 


Al I other choices 


6 


6 


4 


17 


Cndcclded or none 


4 


4 


I 


S 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


11 


11.181 


17,368 


3S.470 


22,75i 



100 
225.702 



long'Run Eaploycr by Sex: Both Cohorts 
(tn Perccntagas) 



1961 Frashaen , 



1966 Frastman 



teploywr 


Total 


Men 


Woman 


Total 


Man 


Hospital , clfnlc 


3 


J 


6 


S 




Medical group prartlre 


1 


I 


1 


2 


2 


Profetalonal school 


. I 


I 


1 


I 


I 


Coll«te or university 


10 


10 


9 


8 

18 


8 


£le««ntary or secondary education 


20 


11 


33 


8 


Self-ewployed (partnership) 


17 


24 


8 


IS 


22 


ftesearch orfanlzatlon or Institute 


2 


3 


I 


2 


3 


Church, welfare or other nonprofit 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


orf«nl<«(lnn (excluding research) 








Private company 


19 


26 


9 


16 


22 


Covfrmsent and Military 


'8 


10 


S 


9 • 


10 


C ndedded 


9 


9 


10 


IS 


16 


Sot appllC4blc 


5 


* 


11 


4 


a 


Other 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N 


6SS.386 


380. S37 


274,849 I 


308.988 


7S7.351 



100 - 
? 5 1« 63 7 
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0 



long-Rur £aplover« bv Current Status arA Advanced Study Plans. 

fc'ho Sever EnroJied for Advanced Study 
( In Percentages) 



1961 and 1966 Fresbacn 





Total 


Plan 


Advanced Study 


Uo Not 


Plan Advance^! Stud^ 




Sever Enrolled 


Hold 


Do Not Held 


Hold 


Do Sot Hold 




for Advanced 


Bachelor's Bacl.elor *s 


Bachelor 's 


Bd^he lor *s 


Eaployer 


Study 


Degree 


Degree 


Degree 


Degree 






1961 


Cohort 






Hofpltal* Clinic 




3 


7 






Kedical (roup practice 


1 


1 


2 




I 


Professional school 


1 


i 


I 




I 


College or university 


2 




5 




1 


Eleaentary or secondary education 


15 


id 


n 


12 




Self-esploycd (partnership) 


IZ 


12 


n 


19 


20 


Research organization 


1 


1 


3 






Other nonprofit crganizatton 


2 


2 


3 






Privat* cocpany 


27 


Iti 


24 


31 


33 


Covernaent atvd mil itary 


10 


13 


14 




8 


l*ndecidc4 


9 


10 


10 




9 


Sot applicable 


9 


3 


3 


12 


13 


Other 




4 


3 


100 


4 


Total 


ICO 


100 


loo 


100 




290,137 


83.810 


23,536 


100.274 






1966 Cohort 






Hospital* clinic 


S 


4 


6 




S 


Medical group practice 


I 


s 


2 




2 


Professional school 


1 


1 


2 




s 


College or university 


«5 


7 


7 




1 


lilleaeRtsry or Secondary education 


1? 


27 * 


IS 


10 


7 


Self*enployed (partnership) 


IS 


13 


17 


19 


16 


Research organization 




3 


4 




i 


Other nonprofit organization 


2 


2 


2 




I 


Private cospany 


18 


14 


IS 


2! " 


23 


Covernncnt snd military 


IV 


11 


10 




9 


Undec idcd 


16 


IS 


16 


18 


18 


Sot applicable 


S 


2 


2 




10 


Other 






4 




7 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N 


8S7,28i 


321,785 


193,722 


115.047 

















ERIC 
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Lon|-Run LDploycr. by Advanced Study Index: 
1961 Frcihnen Who Lver Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Perccntatea) 



Eaploycr 



Tot«I 

Ever Enrolled 

for Advanced Currently 
Study Enrolled 



Interrupted Studtei , 



C oaplcted studlea 



Hold No Hold Hold Ph.D. or Hold Hold No 

Advanced Hatter's Profeaiional Master's Advanced 
Degree Detree Degree* Degree Degree 



Hospital, clinic 
Medical group practice 
Professional school 
Coll«te or university 
Elcflicntary or secondary 
education 

Stlf-caploy«4 (parcnerthip) 
XeeaArch organization 

or Institute 
Nonprofit organization 
Private company 
Covernment 4nd ailitary 
Undecided 
Not Applicable 
Other 
Total 
11 



2 
2 
I 
16 

n 

3 
2 

12 
7 
9 
2 

2 

100 
348, S59 



3 
I 
2 

35 
7 

U 

6 
5 
8 
7 
12 
* 

I 

100 
26,^80 



I 
9 

38 

II 



2 
14 
II 
8 
I 
I 

100 
101.619 



2 
« 

I 
43 

18 

9 



I 
6 
6 

10 



2 



5 
22 



100 

;2.9i; 



I 

100 
S3. 025 



9 
37 
II 

2 
3 

15 
S 

II 
2 
I 

100 
82,343 



21 
23 

I 

3 
21 
5 
9 
6 
6 

100 
42,078 



Table 70 

Long-Kun Taployer, by Graduate riald: 1961 and 1966 Freitecn 
Who c.v«r Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percanta|t«) 



taploy*r 



Bio logical 



Physical Science* 
Aru\ Mj<rh»fMtlcs 



Health 



Social 



Other 



Hospital, clinic 


1 




11 


4 


1 


Medical group practice 


* 


ft 


21 


a 


ft 


Profcattonal school 


6 


ft 


7 


ft 


I 


College or university 


)7 


32 


6 


35 


16 


Elementary or secondary education 


16 


17 


2 


12 


29 


Self-employed (partnership) 


7 


6 


41 


9 


16 


Rct««rch organization 


11 


12 


2 


6 


2 


Other nonprofit organization 


* 


ft 


ft 


2 


3 


Private company 


4 


13 


* 


8 


13 


Government and military 


8 


8 


3 


11 


7 


Undecided 


9 


10 


5 


11 


10 


Not applicaoU 


* 


I 


1 


I 


I 


Other 


* 


ft 


1 


I 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N 

1** 


11.36S 


21.043 


22.516 


21,426 


212.666 






1966 Cohort 








Hospital, clinic 


3 


0 


19 


9 


2 


Medical group practice 


4 


ft 


29 


I 


ft 


Pr<\^eatlonal school 


2 


* 


5 


ft 


I 


College or university 


38 


34 


2 


34 


17 


Elementary or secondary education 


14 


15 


4 


12 


30 


Sel£*«mployad (partnership) 


7 


3 


29 


6 


14 


Research organization 


16 


U 


1 


5 


2 


Other nonprofit organization 


* 


a 


2 


2 


3 


Private company 


I 


11 


* 


2 


11 


Government and military 


6 


7 


1 


15 


6 


Undec Ided 


8 


IS 


7 


U 


11 


Not applicable 


0 


ft 


1 


ft 


I 


Other 


2 


I 


I 


I 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


» 


11.201 


17.036 


35,282 


22.760 


228.076 
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LoRS'Run Work Actlvlclct. by Sex: 1961 «nd 1966 Frcttatn 
(In Pcrcentag«i) 



Long^Run Actlvltlci Involving 
40 Percent or More of Ttmc 



1961 Frohpcn 



1966 Frcih— n 



Adfelnlitrattve or 

Mnager lal dutl«*4 
Teachlnt 

Research (or developaent> 
Consul tins 

Service to patlenti or 

clients (Including Indirect) 

clcrlc«l*secret«r !«1 

S«l«8. protBotlont public 
relA<lons« aUvertltlng 

Operations (pro<iuct Ion, (Quality 
control, teat Ingt f ield vork, etc.) 

Urltlns. e<lltlns (creative, technical. 

Other 

aaac S 



etc.) 



Total 


Men 


Wotien 


Tot«l 


Men 


Uoaen 


33 


46 


17 


29 


38 


17 


26 


V 


39 


29 


19 


43 


11 


13 


9 


17 


19 


U 


U 


13 


9 


17 


19 


15 


22 


22 


21 


27 


26 


29 


2 


1 


4 


3 


1 


6 


9 


12 


5 


10 


13 


6 


9 


13 


4 


15 


20 


8 


S 


8 


7 


U 


12 


U 


4 


3 


5 


7 


6 


8 


705.512 


405.281 


300.231 1 


.390,524 


803, 597 


586.927 



Tabu 80 

Lon|-Run Work Activities, by Graduate Field: 1961 an'! 1966 Freihnen 
Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percenta^ei) 



Lont-Run Activities 




Phvalcal 








Involving 40 Percent 


M<ologlcal 


Sclaocii and 


Health 


Soc lal 


Other 


Or More of Ti«e 


Sc lancaa 


Hathenatlca 


Fields 


Sc lencea 


Flelda 


Adatnlstratlve duties 


17 


1961 Cohort 


22 


33 


Teaching 


39 


44 


17 


33 


36 


Keaearch <or dt^valopttent) 


45 


34 


9 


25 


12 


Conaultlng 


10 


5 


17 


16 


14 


Service to patlenta or clients 


U 


6 


74 


27 


24 


Clerlcal-tacretartal 


0 


* 


0 


* 


1 


Salca. proootlon. public 


2 


2 








reUttona. advartltlng 






1 


3 


6 


Opcrat Ions 


6 


5 


2 




5 


Writing, editing 


10 


6. 


2 


10 


10 


Other 


1 


1 


* 


I 


3 


BASE N 


11.789 


21.569 


21.546 


21,948 


220,65; 






1966 Cohort 






Adainlatratlve dutlea 


8 


U 


13 


19 


27 


Teaching 


38 


46 


14 


39 


45 


Rtaearch (or development) 


S2 


45 


6 


30 


17 


Consul ting 


8 


10 


16 


20 


20 


SarvUd to patlenta or cllanta 


16 


7 


79 


37 


28 


Clerlcal'secretar lal 


I 


2 


• 


2 


I 


Salea. promotion, public 


2 










relatlona. advertlalng 




3 


) 


4 


6 


Opcrat Ions 


12 


14 


5 


11 


8 


Writing, editing 


6 


7 


2 


15 


14 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Baaa N 


11,278 


17.788 


37.821 


23.565 


234,115 



erJc 



I 
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Bist COM AVMIABU , ^^V^'^"' 



T«blt 61 

Nuabcr «nd Percent PUnnlnt Lonf^un tnvolvcttcnc in RtM«rch or DtvtlopitnC, by Cr«du«Ct Fltld: 
1961 and 1966 Frcibatn Who Evtr Enrolled for Advanced Study 



Physical 



Aaount of tnVolvcAcnC 


Bio logical 


Sciences 


Health 




Social 




Other 




Science a 




and Math 


Flclda 




Sc Icncei 




Fields 




tn ReatArch or Development 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


"uaber rercent 


iiuaber 


rerccn 








1961 Cohort 














40 ptrcent or acre of tlmr 


5,256 




7,317 34 


2,030 


9 


5,479 


25 


26,907 


12 


Lett Chan 40 percent oi t i»e 


3,538 


30 


6,651 31 


7,516 


32 


6,723 


31 


52,360 


24 


None 


2,995 


25 


7,602 35 


14,000 


60 


9,603 


44 


141,387 


64 


Total 


11,7«9 


ICO 


21,569 100 


23,546 


100 


21,805 


100 


220,654 


100 








1966 Cohort 














40 percent or oorc of tlttc 


3.803 


52 


7,981 45 


2,385 


« 


7,117 


30 


40,382 


17 


Lcsfl than 40 percent of tlae 


2,843 


25 


4,276 24 


13,197 


35 


6,428 


36 


69,564 


30 


None 


2,632 


23 


5,531 31 


22,239 


59 


8,020 


34 


124,169 


53 


Total 


11,278 


100 


17,766 100 


37,821 


100 


23,563 


100 


234,115 


100 



Expected md Preferred Future Actlvltlei of Women: Total, Both Cohorts 
(tn Perccntaics) 



Activity 

Kouicvlfc only 
Houeewlfe with 

occasional employacnc 
Houitvlfc for a fcv 

years, caployaent i«ter 
Stouavwlfv with regular 

e»pIoy«*nr 
Employment only 
Total 
N 



1961 Cohort 



rref erred 


Expected 


16 


10 


• 33 


24 


22 


28 


24 


28 


6 


10 


100 


100 


261,816 


247.310 



1966 Cohort 

Preferred Exptttd 



12 


6 


32 


29 


IS 


18 


34 


37 




8 


100 


100 


350 


542.644 
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Table 83 

Expected «nd Preferred Activities of Uoecn, 
by Level of Cducationil Attainaent «nd Asptratlont: Both cohorts 
(In Percentages) 



Activity 



Housewife only 
Housewife vlth occasional 

*aploym«nt 
Housewife for a few years* 

cttployvent later 
Housewife with rtiular 

CQployvent 
Employment only 
Total 
N 



Housewife only 
Housewife vlth occasional 
«Bploy«ent 

Houtewlft for « few y««ra« 

employmtnt later 
Housewife vith rc|ular 

csptoynent 
Employment only 
ToUl 
N 



Never Enrolled for 
Advanced Study/Oo 
Not Plan to Enroll 

tn Future 

Preferred Exgect'eT 



Never Enrolled for 
Advanced Study/ Pla n 
to Enroll in Future 

Preferred Expecte? 



Total Ever 
Enrolled for 
Advanced Study 

Prefer red Expecte? 



Received a Ph.D. or 
Professional De|rcc 

Freierred Expected 



1961 Cohort 



26 


20 


12 


6 


9 


4 




1 


42 


32 


32 


21 


27 


20 




6 


18 


26 


28 


32 


22 


26 


11 


12 


11 


16 


23 


32 


M 


37 


62 


S2 


3 

100 
87.437 


i 

100 
81,301 


6 

100 
52,474 

1966 Cohort 


10 
100 
49.620 


9 

100 
112. S64 


13 
100 
108.319 


21 
lOO 
2.96S 


27 
100 
2.9S8 


23 


16 


6 


5 


5 


4 






39 


39 


33 


27 


24 


23 






12 


IS 


16 


20 


16 


17 






22 


23 


3« 


40 


46 


46 






S 


8 


7 


8 


8 


10 







162.567 ISS.309 



214.482 207,753 



100 
158.10? 



100 
154.310 



Table 84 

Host Influential Person in Choice of Career,^ by Stx: 1961 Cohort 
(In Percenteges) 



Person 


Total 


Men 


Woaen 


Fri«nd 


13 


14 


10 


Spouse 


42 


36 


SO 


Parents 


10 


10 


10 


Siblings 


1 




1 


Faculty advisor 


3 




2 


Professor or instructor 


5 




k 


College plscesent personnel 


ft 




* 


College counselor 


ft 




* 


Counselor m other agency 


1 




1 


Person enployed in my 


10 






intended field 


12 


9 


Job supervisor 


6 




5 


Other 


9 


10 


7 


Total 


100 


100 




N 


593.182 


339.814 


253.3f8 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



T«blt 85 

laportant Consld<rat lon» In Choice ot Long-Run Occupation by Sex: Both Cohorts 
(In Percentages) 



19G6 Cohort 



Job opentnji are ijiT.trra I iy jva Habit- 
Rapid Cdreer a<2v4rc enent 1% possible 
Klgh Anticipated tarnlngt 
lt*9 a veil-respected <?r prestlgtoui 

occupation 
It provides a great 4eal ot autonooy 
Chance for stcadv progtess 
Chance for originality 
Can aukc an lapcrtant contribution 

to soctetv 
Can avoid pressure 
Car. work with KSeas 
Can be helptul to others 
Have leadership opportunities 
Able to work with people 
Intrinsic Interest In the Held 
EnjoyeU ay past experience In this 
occupat Ion 



Total 



Hen 



Women Total M«n Women 

( N»300,231)(N»1 ,390>S2M (N«803.$97 ) ( N»$86.927) 



30 


26 


34 


33 


30 


23 


n 


12 


2S 


32 


)? 


46 


2S 


36 


43 


34 


37 


30 


32 


34 


31 


36 


2S 


26 


29 


33 


41 


24 


38 


44 


SI 


50 


S2 


SO 


48 


47 


42 


S3 


47 


44 


10 


9 


12 


IS 


13 


S2 


S3 


SI 


S4 


S3 


S8 


SO 


69 


64 


S6 


38 


46 


28 


36 


41 


61 


ss 


67 


63 


S7 


48 


47 


49 


SI 


SO 


SO 


44 


S8 


41 


j5 



49 



Table 86 

Isportant Considerations In Choice ot Long-Run Occupatlonr by Graduate Field: 
1961 FrestttBen Who t^Vur u.rolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentages) 



Consideration]* 


Biological 
icnces 
(S-U.789) 


Physical 
Scterces and 
Hathemat tcs 
(N»21,S69) 


Health 
Fields 
(N-2 3.S46) 


Social 
Sciences 

^/N«21,948) 


All 
Other 
Fields 
(N«220,6 


Job optntnga art gcniratty available 


28 


3: 


11 


30 


2« 


Rapid career advanceaent Is possible 


16 


16 


12 


21 


24 


High anticipated earrings 


18 


26 


S4 


33 


36 


a welNr eipec ted or prestigious 












occupation 


27 


31 


63 


36 


36 


tt provldti « great deal of sutonovy 


43 


41 


67 


61 


40 


Chance for steady progress 


31 


32 


2S 


36 


32 


Chance for originality 


S9 


6S 


44 


61 


S7 


Can aake an laportant contribution 
to tocltty 


S6 


48 


71 


S9 


57 


C«n rrold preasure 


18 


9 


8 


12 


10 


Can work vlth Ideas 


S9 


63 


39 


S9 


57 


Can be helpful to others 


SI 


SI 


81 


S9 


66 


Hav«* leadership opportunities 


2S 


29 


31 


34 


45 


Able to vork wUh p«opU 


39 


SI 


67 


S4 


6S 


IntrlnsK Interest In the field 


77 


63 


68 


62 


S4 


EnjoyeU ay past experience In this 
occupation 


49 


48 


48 


44 


49 
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lBport«nc Considtratlont in Choice of long^Run Occupation, by Gr«du«tt Fitld: 
I96I FrcfhfBcn Who Rtcclvtd • Ph.D. or Proftftional Dtgrtt 
(to Ptrc«nt«t«<) 



Scttnctt anct 
^Uth«utic• 

total 



—m — 

Och«r 



Conttd«r«tion» 



Biolo|ic«l 
ScUncvi 

Tot4l 



Htaltn 
fields 
Total 



Social 

Scitncca 

Total 



Job op»ntn|B art itntraUy available 
Kapid carter advanceatnt is postible 
High anticipated «arnin|i 
tt'i • veil '-respected or pr«eti|ioue 

occupation 
tt provides « treat deal of autonoay 
Chanc« for steady pro|re<s 
Chancs for ori|inality 
Can Mkt an iaportant contribution 

to society 
Can svoid prasiure 
Can work vich ideas 
Can ba helpful to others 
Have leadership opportunities 
Able CO vork with people 
Intrinsic incereet in the field 
Sttjoyad sy pftst eiptritnce in this 

occupation 



38 
IS 
16 

28 

64 
3) 
87 

64 

17 
81 
S4 
24 
42 
90 

SO 



29 
19 

); 



S8 
38 
77 

46 

9 

70 
41 
29 
40 
74 

43 



)4 
12 
62 

71 

72 
24 
40 

66 

7 

38 
79 
29 
66 

71 

4S 



25 
IS 
30 

42 

83 
32 
67 

S2 

22 
72 
47 
28 
48 
79 

Si 



16 
33 
59 



61 
33 
57 



7 
60 
62 

55 
55 



Table 88 

tsportant Considerations In Choice of Lon|>|tun Occupation, by Graduate Field; 
1966 FreshMen Who Sver Enrolled for Advanced Study 







ftiyeieal 






All 




ilologiesl 


Sciences and 


Health 


* SocUl 


Other 




Jletences 


Hathmtiee 


Fields 


Se lencee 


Fields 


Considerations 




(N«17.788) 


(N-37.«n 


(N-23.56S) 


(N-234^ 


Job openin|s art itnerally available 


36 


34 


41 


26 


31 


Kapid carter advance»cnt Is possible 


16 


16 


14 


16 


22 


High enttcipeted earnings 

It*s e vtU'retpacted or prestigious 


21 


25 


44 


25 


32 


29 


33 


S4 


33 


38 


occtipation 


30 




tt provides e greet deal of autonoey 


40 


52 


55 


36 


Chanc« for steady progress 


34 


34 


25 


29 


34 


Chsnre for orlginslity 


64 


66 


41 


62 


61 


Can Mka an Isportant contribution 


54 


47 


72 


66 


58 


ts aocttty 








12 


15 


13 


13 


10 


ran avoid preeeurt 


55 


66 


41 


62 


Can vork vith Ideas 


63 


Can be helpful to others 


57 


54 


85 


73 


72 


Have laedtrshlp opportunities 


28 


33 


34 


32 


42 . 


Able to vork vith people 


43 


45 


76 


65 


72 


tntrinaic interest in the field 


75 


72 


67 


67 


60 


Enjoyed sy past experience in this 


34 


44 


37 


34 


43 


occupetton 
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T«blf 89 

Life Co«li. by Stx: 1961 Cohort 
(In P«rctnus««) 



Objtctlvti R«trd 
'*E»ientt«l" or 








Total 


Men 


Wown 


"V«ry Important'* 


(N-693.5U) 


(N« 397, 902) 


CN«295.6in) 


B«cc«r ACCotBpl 1 thed in 4 








perbralni 4rt 


U 


11 


17 


Bccc(B« an Authority tn ay 










48 


57 


35 


Obtain rtcosnttton frote 








colleagues 


40 


50 


27 


B« very vell-oft' 








f ItMnc tally 


38 


47 


27 


Help others in difficulty 


54 


54 


66 


ftcco«e • coviunlty leader 


16 


19 


U 


MAke 4 theoretical 








contribution to science 


6 


8 


3 


Wclte orl|lnal vrorka (poeni. 








«tc,) 


7 


6 


8 


B« succaiiful In bualneii 








of own 


27 


37 


13 


R«lie a fa«lly 


78 


76 


81 


Bccoaa Involved In progreaa 








to clean up th« enviroment 


36 


35 


37 


Develop vayi to uie icicnce 








end technology In iaproving 








the <iu«lUy of life 


33 


38 


28 


Be Involved In efforts to 








UipTove health* reduce lUneii 


37 


34 


41 


Engaie in hobbles and leisure 








acttvitice 


64 


62 


67 



Table 90 

Aaount of Advanced Study Coapleted* by Sex and 
Selected Race: Both Cohorte 
(In Percentegee) 



Selected Kece 



A»ount 



Total 



Am? lean 

Indian 



1961 Cohort 

Sone» don't plen to enroll 

Honc» pUn to enroll 

One tcaester 

One y^ar 

Tvo years 

Three ytars 

Four Yeara or aore 

Totel 

N 



30 
18 

9 
14 
13 

7 

Jl 
100 

689.019 



2 

1< 

1 
1 

JL 

ICQ 
397,963 



34 
22 
10 
14 
11 
4 

100 
291,057 



38 
14 

14 
12 
7 

JL 
100 
9,045 



1966 Cohort 

Noni', (Jon't plan to enroll 
None» plen to enroll 
One semester 
one yeer 
Two yeare 

Mort than tvo ycart 
Total 



28 


27 


11 


13 


25 


29 


43 


44 


41 


57 


)9 


42 


U 


10 


12 


10 


10 


15 


12 


12 


11 


12 


19 


13 


4 


4 


3 


4 


3 


* 


2 


3 


1 


5 


5 


* 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1.312.930 


756.404 


556.526 


63.209 


9.9n 


6_.407 



er|c ^ 
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T«blt 91 



Actu4l ov fUnntd Graduate Major by Stx: loth Cohorta 
<tn Parcantatta) 



IHI fifltart fQt.«rf 

Total Kan Woian Total Han Vo»cn 

>Uior (H«3>0.119) <N«221>619) <N«128.SQQ) <H«63l.3SQ) <N«383»<il7) <N<47.933) 



liolo|ical acicncaa 


4 


4 




3 


4 




Haalth fields 


; 


8 




9 


8 


to 


?hyaical tclancaa 














and tMthaiuitict 


7 


9 




S 


7 




Social aciancaa 


7 


8 




6 


8 




Uv 


8 


10 




8 


11 




Educat ion 


19 


13 


30 


18 


9 


32 


Entinaaring 


5 


7 




4 


1 




Arta find huaanitica 


U 


• 


18 


14 


11 


18 


Butinaaa 


14 


19 




14 


20 




All othar fialdt 


U 


14 


21 


18 


14 


23 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





Tab I a 92 



Nuabar and Parcant with Actual or Planned Majora in Graduata 
Haalth Pialdt* by Sax: Both Cohorta 



1961 Cohort 



1944 Cohort 



Total 


Han 


Woaan 


Total 


Man 


Wovan 


983 


643 


340 


3,790 


2.044 


1,727 


2.S47 


39 


2tS08 


9.39S 


418 


8.977 


647 


434 


213 


1.197 




476 


4,563 


4,19? 


?*5 


6.719 


4.534 


18S 


11.902 


9»73S 


2.167 


20.931 


18.0)0 


2.881 


1.41S 


1.201 


4U 


3.435 


2.451 


V«4 


3.31S 


943 


2.3S3 


10.224 


1.923 


B.301 


25^572 


17.212 


8Jt0 


55)49^ 


32.141 


230AI 




Nrcant 











HaaUh tachnoloiy 

Nuraiof 

Pharwcy 

Oaatiatry 

Htdicin* 

Vatartnary 

Thara^y 

Total 



Haalth tachnoloiy 

Nuraint 

Pharaacy 

Oanttatry 

Madicina 

Vatariivary 

Thara^y 

Total 



3.8 


3.7 


4.1 


9.9 


.2 


30.0 


2.S 


2.S 


2.5 


17.8 


24.4 


4.4 


46. S 


S6.6 


2S.9 


6.3 


6.9 


4.9 


12.9 


5.6 


28.1 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 



6 
14 

2 

12 
37 
4 

18 

100 



6.4 7.3 

1.3 38.1 

2.2 2.0 

20.3 .8 

S6.1 12.2 

7.6 4.2 

5.9 3S.3 

100. 0 lOO.O 



BEST COPY AVfllUBLE 



T«bl« 9} 

Ac(u«t or PUnntd Cr«ilu«(t M«Jor |y StUcttd Met: loth Cohortt 
(In PtrctntAtti) 



Cohort 1966 Cohort 



M*^or 


Vhitt 




Whit» 


lUck 


(N* 2 2*.. 494) 


(N»$.664) 


<N.576.136) 


(N»31.«86) 


•toloitcAt Sct«ncft 


4 


2 


3 


2 


KtAlCh FUtds 


8 


3 


9 


8 


Fhyttc«t Sdcnct* tnd 




11 




3 


ItothffMtlCI 


8 


5 


SocUt Scitnct* 


8 


5 


8 


8 


Uv 


8 


• 


8 


) 


£ducttlon 


IJ 


26 


18 


23 


Enitnttrlni 




• 


4 


Z 


Arti And HuMnlttts 


u 


12 


U 


11 


■uttn«M 


13 


U 


U 


18 


othtr Ftttdi 


17 


27 


18 


22 


Tofl 


too 


100 


100 


too 



TaU 9ft 

Thoit Who Evtr Enrolltd for Advanctd Study by Stx, 1l«ct, snd GrAduAtt Hajor: loth Cohort! 



19»1 Cohort 1988 Cohort 



Sub*ftrou]» 


Huttbtr 


Ptrc»nt 


Nu«b«r 


P«rc«iit 


tout tvtr tnroUtd for 
Advanctd •tudy 


166^359 






ipQ 


Mtn 


229.763 


63 


239.207 


39 




138. SH 


57 


18ft. 941 


41 


fot«t by T«c« 


^8.020 


*• 


ftj^iafii 






m.628 


38S.8BS 


11 


Bltck 


3.3U 


1 


19,810 




OTUnt«l 


604 


• 


6,010 




AMrtcfta Xndt«n 


119 


• 


1.8IS 




OtKtr 


330 


* 


10,330 




totAt by FUld 










ltoto|tc«t tet^neM 


11»789 


S 


11,278 




flky«IC«l •CttACM 


SUS89 


8 


17,788 




%H Mth«Mtlci 








HMUh ft«ld« 


23.Sft8- 


8 


37.821 




Socttl tcitnc** 


21.948 


6 


23.384 




0th«r fUU« 


220,654 


80 


234.113 


31 


Unbftown 


88»8S3 


18 


71.382 


20 



ERIC 
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Acv*cc«ii Stuiy Iad«x, bv S«x. 

(•r. Ptrctat«|ti) 



&oth Cchortt 



Sub|roup 
W6I Cohgrt 



Cohort 



Enrcll«d 
tor A<Jv«nccO 

Study 



Currtctl^ 

Earciltii 



Held Nc Hold 
AdTftac«d ^AftCtr't 
D^^rtt D«^rtt 



63 
57 
100 



^9 

;i 

m 



Z6 

;oo 

27,209 



62 
3d 
IQO 
243.024 



S7 
43 
100 
105.933 



S6 

100 
71.702 



66 
34 
100 
44.460 



S9 

41 

11.064 



Hold Ph.::. or 
ProfcM tonal 
Dttrtt 



Conpltfd Studtti 



t3 

17 

100 



Hold 
Ki«ttr*« 



Hold No 
Advtncttd 



57 
43 
100 
• S.S9S 



46 
54 
100 
16.910 



S) 
47 
100 
47.169 



57 
43 
100 
54.426 



TabU H 

1961 Frtftteca Vbo £vtr £&roll«t (or Ady«ectd Study 
ly Advftnced Study lades* S<x« Uc«« «ad Grtduata Xtjor 
(U ftrc— Hf ) 













Interruptod 


StudUs 


Studttt Covlttod 








Toul 


Ever 




Hold }to 




Hold rm.O. oc 




Hold Xo 






Enrolled 


Currently 


Adv4&c«d 


Mtttr^t 


frofMtloMl 


Hold 




SubArcu> 






P«ct*nt 


Enrolled 




D*ftrat 




Kjkstcr *• 


Dftftrtt 


Tot«li «v«r «ntoll^ 




366*359 


100 




29 




15 


23 


13 






229*763 


100 




26 


13 


20 


21 


11 






136*596 


100 




34 


11 


7 


27 


16 


Iac«: 




















Vhtt« 




231*626 


lUO 




26 


12 


i; 


25 


11 


tUck 




5.341 


100 




32 


21 


• 


16 


16 


OrtMtal 




604 


iOO 




8 


13 


14 


47 


9 


AMrtcftn tttdtftn 




119 


ICO 


29 


0 


16 


52 


0 


3 


0th«r 




330 


100 




29 


0 


55 


7 


6 


CtAduAt* Pttld: 




















ltolo|tcal scttnctt 




11*769 


100 


22 


23 


13 


25 


17 


0 


Phy«tc«l 3c ttncftt 




21*569 


100 


14 


26 


13 


2S 


20 


0 


l<*«lth (ttldt 




2?. 54: 


100 




t 


6 


n 


6 


1 


Soctftl tcttnctt 




2l*94d 


100 


11 


32 


22 


16 


19 


• 


OtMr 




220*65« 


100 




34 


15 


12 


32 


I 


UnkAovn 




66*853 


IOC 




21 


3 


• 


6 


66 



ERIC 
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Ttblt 97 

I96b Frttbvtn Who Evtr EnrolUd for Advtnctd Study 
By Advanced Study Indtx, Stx, Race, tnd Grtdutc* Major 





Total 


tvcr 














Enrolled 




Interrui 


>tid Studlea 


Studies Coa^lctcd 












Hold No 


Hold e 


Hold a 


Hold No 








Currently 


Advanced 


Kaater*a 


Matter*t 


Advanced 


Subiroup 


Simbcr 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Deiree 


Detree 


Deirev 


Decree 


To*tl, ever enroU«4t 


404, U8 


100 


60 


20 


3 




U 


N«n 


239,207 


loo 


63 


18 


3 




13 


Uotttn 


164,941 


100 


56 


21 


3 




14 


Uct: 














13 


Whltt 


36S,6t5 


lOO 


' 62 


18 


3 




auck 


19,990 


100 


46 


35 


4 




14 


Orltncal 


4,090 


lOo 


56 


20 


1 




15 


Aatrlcan Indian 


1,«95 


100 


28 


5 


0 




67 


ochar 


10,350 


100 


40 


28 


4 




28 


Graduate fUUi 
















Sloloclcal «c lancet 


11.278 


100 


86 


11 


2 




0 


fhyalcal aclcncea 
and iathaMtlca 


17, 7U 


100 


78 


17 


2 




a 


HaaUh lleUa 


37,821 


100 


84 


12 


I 




1 


Social aclcncea 


23,364 


lOO 


73 


20 


4 




0 


Other fleldi 


234,115 


100 


68 


22 


4 




1 


Unknown 


79,582 


100 


13 


18 


• 




67 



Craduete Major of 1961 and 1966 rreahBcn Who Ever Enrolled for Advenced Study 
(In Percenta|ea) 



tver 

Major . En rolled 

ti^loatcal wclencet 
iaelc aedlcai eclencee 

Blocheatlatry 14 

Nlcrobloloiy 10 

Pharma.:cloty 3 

Phyelolo|y 7 
Orher bloaclencei 

lloloty (leneral)^ 24 

llophyalct 2 

Botany 5 

Zoology 17 

Other 19 

Total 100 

N 11,789 
Heelth field a 

Healrh technology 3 

Suralni 6 

Pharvacy 2 

Dtntletry It 

Medicine 30 

Vtterlnery aedlclne 6 

Therapy 11 

Other *3 

Total 100 

t 22,596 



1961 Cohort 1966 Cohort 

Currently Ever Currently 
Enrolled Enrolled Enrol led 



27 9 9 

21 9 9 
« I I 

4 6 6 

5 24 25 

1 1 1 
3 II 10 

10 21 21 

24 18 • 19 

100 loo I op 

2>60l 11.278 9^755 

2 5 3 
7 7 4 
2 2 1 

14 17 20 

33 47 54 

14 6 6 

6 14 9 

22 3 3 

ioo ioo loo 

1^989 . 34.354 28.184 



Continue! 
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T«blc 98 (continued) 

Graduate Major of 1961 and 1966 Fr«sh»«n Who Fvcr Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Pcrc«ntagcs) 



Major 



Ever 

Enrolled 



Currently 
Er.rolled 



Ever 

Enrol led 



Current ly 
Enrol l*d 



Physical 3C le nv.»ii 'tntj 

natheaat lc« 
Chcalstry 
Earth adences 

. Mathwijut ic« 
Stat tst ICS 
Cottputer ictence 
Other 
Total 
H 



20 
9 
17 
39 

6 

4 

100 
21.569 



10 

ts 

34 
I 
6 



23 
IS 
13 
30 

; 

9 

6 

100 
17.788 



i6 
14 
15 
27 
k 
9 
6 

100 
13,787 



Social «cl«ncta 

Anthropology 

Econovlcs 

Policy adtncea 

Political acitnct 

Ptychology 

Sociology 

Total 

N 



3 
16 
2 
2i 
43 
13 
100 
21.948 



J 

13 
S 
20 
46 

11 

100 
23.564 



6 
14 

2 . 
20 
49 

9 

100 
17,290 



All other fi«ldi 



Engl 1 ah 


4 


6 




S 


Htatory 


4 


8 




/ 


Languages 


2 


5. 




3 


Other arts and 










hUBA ^tl«s 


7 


11 




7 


8ualn«i a 


16 


13 


13 


11 


Cnglnttrlng 


7 


10 




6 


Uw 


12 


17 


12 


IS 


Education 


27 


12 


30 


28 


Theology 


2 


3 




3 


Soc lal work 


3 


3 




3 


Library science 


2 


1 




2 


Other 


14 


12 


14 


13 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 




219.786 


16.076 


233.945 


^^9.942 
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Ttbl* N 



'^mmmii mm am 



UnticrirAductc H4jor of 1961 Frcihecn Who Ever £nroiled for AdvAnccd Study 
by Graduate Field 
(In Perc«nt«igei) 





Biological 


Physi«.dl Sciences 


Health 


Social 


Other 




Sciencci 


and Mfitheaat ics 


Fields 


Sc lancet 


Field a 


Ur.d«r jriduate Hajor 


(N»U,559) 


(N*21 ,258) 


(N*22,*i87) 






9a« tc M«dic4l Science* 






I 






B lochftalstry 


. I 


* 


0 


* 


HicroMology 


I 


0 




0 


* 

0 


Pharaicology 


0 


0 


* 


0 


Phytic logy 


* 


0 


« 


0 


a 


Oth«r 3iosct«nce^ 












& toloKy (general 




I 


W 


a 


I 


MophYi ice 


* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


&ot4ny 


1 

i 


9 


Q 


Q 


« 


t>ch«r 


12 
S 


* 


JO 
« 


I 

0 


* 


HcAlth Field* 












H««lth technology 


I 


0 


* 


0 


* 


Sursinx 


* 


0 


6 


I 


Pharucy 

Dentistry 

M«dicins 


I 
0 

1 


I 

0 
« 


7 
14 


0 

0 

I 


* 
* 
* 


V«tc;inArv Aedlcinc 


0 


0 




0 


* 
* 


Thewpy 

Ph/7ic«l •cicncea «nd marhiiMtict 


c 


0 


7 


• 




10 


87 


U 


4 


s 


Soc i<l tcl^'ncef 


I 


1 


5 


S8 


u 


Uw 


0 


0 


* 


0 


I 


Education 


* 


3 


1 


10 


14 


Engineering 


i 


5 


1 


I 


10 


Arts and humanitlce 


I 


I 


10 


10 


28 


Sua Incts 


0 


I . 


J 


7 


U 


Other (ieldt 


7 


I 


I 


7 


16 


Tot*l 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 100 

I'ndergraduate Major of 1966 freihmen Who Ever "inroUed for Advanced Study 
by Graduate Fiald 
(la YaicantM**) ' 



1966 Cohort 





Biological 


Physical Sciences 


Health 




Soc la 1 


Other 




Sciences 


and Mathettitics 


Fields 




Sciences 


Field 


L'ndrriraduate Ma lor 


(S-11.133) 


(N«il7»621) 


(N«34,4S6) 




(N«i22.991) 


(N«230.S 


Basic Medical Sciences 














Biochealstry 


2 


3 


1 




0 


0 


Microbiology 


3 


0 


a 




a 




rharmacology 


0 


0 


0 




0 




Phyilology 


* 


0 


a 




0 




Other Sioacicncetf 














Biology (general) 


4S 


2 


22 




1 




Biophyslct 


a 


0 


* 




0 




Bouny 


2 


0 


* 




0 




Zoology 


24 


a 


9 




0 




Other 


3 


a 


* 




0 




Health Fields 














Health technology 


1 


0 


1 




a 




Nuriing 


* 


0 


•5 




1 




Pharaacy 


0 


0 


1 




0 




Dentistry 


a 


0 


3 




0 




Medicine 


* 


0 


9 




a 




veterinary nedlcir.c 


0 


0 


4 




0 




Thtrupy 


0 


0 


8 




0 




Ph/sical aciencaa and matheMtics 


6 


84 


13 




2 




Soc lal iclancea 


1 


1 


7 




70 


16 


Uw 


0 


0 


0 




0 




Education 


1 


2 


I 




6 


15 


Eng inter ing 


1 


5 


2 




1 


28 


Arts and husanitle* 


4 


J 


7 




7 


Buaineia 


0 


2 


1 




4 


U 


Other acldi 


6 


1 


5 




9 


16 


Total 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 



/ 
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Tabu lOl 



YcAr Rtctlv«d Uchclor't Dl|rtt «nd Yt«r Enttrfd Advtnctd Study by Crtduttt Fltld: 
1961 FrttbMn Who Evtr Enrolled for Advanctd Study 



Tot el Evtr 
Enrolltd for 
Advnctd Study 



Blolo|lct I 
Sc Uncci 



Phytlctl 
Scltncti 

•nd M<tjL_ 



Httlth 



Socltl 
Scltncfi 



Othtr 



fcrccnt WuMb<r ftrctnt Nuibti Ptrctnt Nuabtr Ptrc«ttt ivirttr Ptrctttt 



Y««r rtccivcd 

b«ch«lor*t d«tTM 



1963 


S.)04 


2 


54 


• 


7M 


4 


854 


4 




237 


I 


2,516 


I 


1964 


24,224 


7 


785 


7 


1,658 


8 


2,934 


I 


I 


064 


5 


13,689 


6 


1963 


224,979 


«S 


7,413 


65 


15,333 


73 


14,767 


67 


13 


910 


66 


136,809 


65 


1966 


b4,8S8 


16 


2,100 


18 


2,087 


10 


2,011 


9 


3 


542 


17 


35,634 


17 


^967 


17»043 


i 


479 


4 


411 


2 


748 


3 




737 


4 


11,587 


6 


1968 


7»MS 


2 


157 


I 


369 


2 


331 


2 




590 


3 


4,606 


2 


1969 


S»4S4 


2 


292 


3 


225 


I 


447 


2 




739 


4 


2,827 


I 


1970 


;»07J 


I 


6 


• 


227 


I 


86 


• 




232 


I 


3,045 


2 


1971 


2»l43 


I 


70 


* 


H 


• 


3 


• 




lit 


I 


1,299 


I 


toUl 


34). 743 


100 


11,356 


jOO 


21.164 


100 


22,181 


100 


2lj 


.209 


100 


212. 03J 


100 


Y««r tntcrcd 




























•dvtnccd itudy 






























3»?08 




39 


* 


490 




1,122 






2) 




1,161 


1 


1964 


14 » 374 




401 


4 


1,092 




3,436 


16 




888 




6.515 


3 




115»048 


33 


4,664 


41 


10,015 


48 


10,349 


47 


9 


025 


42 


67,203 


31 


1966 


70.874 


21 


2,555 


22 


3,545 


17 


3,024 


14 


3 


519 


16 


46.196 


22 


1967 


39.3SI 


11 


1,099 


10 


1,742 




1,184 




2 


494 


12 


24.267 


11 


1968 


31.837 




480 


4 


1,256 




515 




I 


277 




22,534 


11 


1969 


27.721 




1,331 


12 


1,107 




923 




I 


920 




17.372 


8 


1970 


23.086 




485 


4 


1,036 




«04 






903 




16.670 


8 


1971 


X8.322 




433 


4 


539 




680 




I 


395 




11.921 


6 


ToCAl 


344.322 


100 


n.487 


100 


20,8?l 


100 


22,03? 


jOO 


=1 


442 


100 


213.837 


100 



Yitr Ktcelvvd Itchtlor't Dtgret tnd Yt«r Enttrtd Advtnctd Study, by Crtduttt Fltld; 
19(6 FrtthAtn Vho Evtr Enrolltd for Advtnctd Study 



Nuabt.' 



Tottl Ew«r 

i^nrolled for 
Advtnctd Study 



)lolo|lctl 
Selanctt 



r>rc«nt . su^&tr 



Phyllcti 
Scttnett 

*nd M*th 
"Kuttbwr ^trctnF 



Httlth 
ritldt 



Socitl 
Scitnctt 



Othtr 
ritldt 



tiunatr Ptrctnt Nuabtr ptrctnt Huabtr Ftrctnt 



Ytttr rtcsivtd 
btchtlor't dtgrtt: 



19C8 


6,814 


2 


84 


I 




40 


* 


I 


213 


4 




98 


I 


1,633 


I 


1969 


24,324 


7 


280 


3 


I 


239 


7 


3 


173 


10 


I 


167 


5 


14,953 


7 


1970 


268,949 


79 


9,447 


89 


13 


832 


!2 


25 


063 


78 


18 


199 


84 


175,893 


81 


1971 


38,828 


12 


835 


8 


I 


772 


11 


2 


678 


8 


2 


150 


10 


24,176 


11 


Tottl 


338.915 


100 


10.646 


100 


16 


883 


100 


32 


127 


100 


iii 


.614 


100 


216.655 


100 



Y*tr tntercd 
Advtnctd ttudy: 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
Tottl 



4,837 
15,127 
175,544 
133,423 
328.931 



2 
5 
53 
41 
100 



23 
93 
6,945 
3,741 
10.900 



I 
(4 
34 
100 



19 
790 
10,521 
5,189 
U.519 



5 
64 
32 
100 



1,822 
3,634 

19,929 
6,872 

32.25> 



6 

II 



21 

loo 



0 
794 
12.697 
7.747 
21.238 



0 


562 


« 


4 


7.414 


4 


60 


110.878 


52 


37 


96.422 


45 


100 


215.276 


100 
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Yttr Enttrt<! iUvtnctd Study, by Aavtnctd Study lnd«x: 8vCt« Cohorti 
(In PcrccntAfts) 





Total 
















Evtr 


Currently Intttruptftd Studtti 


Studitt Conplttcd 






Enrolled 


Enrolltd 


Hold No 


Hold a 


Hold « Ph.D. or 


Hold a 


Hold No 




for AdvAnctd 


Advanced 


Maaccr't 


ProftMional 


H«attr't 


Adv«nc«d 


Yttr 


Study 




D«trtt 


Dtarat 


Dtcrt« 




Dt^rat 








1161 


CoMrc 








1963 


I 


* 


• 


I 


4 


1 


2 


19^4 


4 


2 


I 


S 


12 


3 


4 


1965 


33 


26 


16 


37 


63 


39 


27 


1906 


Zl 


18 


19 


21 


13 


27 


21 


1967 


11 


9 


U 


14 


6 


12 


17 


1968 


9 


8 


13 


12 


2 


8 


11 


1969 


8 


6 


13 


9 




7 


9 


1970 


7 


IS 


U 


3 




2 


S 


1971 


S 


IS 


13 


0 


0 


t 


4 


Tool 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N 


344.322 


26f 755 


lOl,^ 


43.589 


S2.918 


82.S84 


37,241 








1966 


Cohort 








1968 


2 


I 


I 


2 




3 


11 


1969 


S 




3 


14 




12 


9 


19 70 


S3 


S2 


49 


83 




84 


46 


1971 


41 


44 


48 


I 




1 


34 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


N 


328.931 


224.872 


S9.OT 


10.804 




14, 4 37 


19.207 








Tab It 
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factatn of Cr«duttt Enrollstnt Bttw«tn 1965 and 


1971: 







<;ttltctad Subfroupa of 1961 frttlwtn Who Evtr Enrcllad for Advtnctd Study 



Eurol iMnt Sttt u§_ 



Nuabtr Enrolltd In Kach Ytar 
1966 1967 



1968 



1969 



1971 



Tott li evr. tnro lied for 
•dvtnced atua y 

Graduttt atudtnt I full*tlM 
Craduatt atudtnt i parftlaa 
Mtdlcalt dental, or 
vtttrtntry Itudtnt 

Total, currtPtly tnrolltd 

Craduatt atudtnt. fuU-tlac 
CraduAte atudent . part-tlae 
Medic* 1 1 dental I or 
veterinary ttudent 

Totals etudne ^o>plefd. 
with • Ph.D. or Prof, detree 

Greduete atudent full-tUt 
CrtduAtc atudtnt I p«rt-tlat 

Hedlc«I|^ dental, or 
vttcrlnary it'udcnt 

Total, atudlta coaplatad 

with ?Uat?r'a deiree ~" 



CraduAtt atudtnt, full'ttat 
CrtduAtc atudtnt, part-tt»t 

Hedlcal. dlental or 
vettrinary itudtnt 



68,896 

S.026 



11,094 



S,489 
968 



384 



2S,471 
1,134 

10,482 



17,SS8 
1.399 



68,813 

6,420 



12.473 



6,8SS 
921 



41S 



27.872 
962 



11,946 



17,783 
2, ISO 



S6,118 
6.888 



6.S24 
1,4S0 



361 



27,328 
996 



11,S24 



8,S2S 
2,241 



39 .831 
7.923 



10,038 



6,234 
1,162 



17,792 
1,2S6 



9,281 



S,843 
1,690 



3S,36S 
7,730 



3,S97 



8,461 
1.341 



476 



11,S74 
1,0S3 



2,893 



6,103 
1,414 



30,614 
7,446 



1,843 



12.887 
1,646 



672 



4,S80 

793 



S82 



4,391 
1,0S8 



22.181 
3,S63 



1,464 



22,181 
3,S63 
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Ttblt 103 

PaCtern of Craduttt CnrolUcnt Bttvccn 1963 and 1971: 
1961 FrcshDcn Who Enrolled for Advanctd Study by Graduatt Field 



Enrollmtnt Statut 



196S 



Mxiabtr Enri>lZtd in Each Yaar 

1966 1967 1968 



Total, evar enrolled 
Graduate student, full<-tUa 
Graduate Student, p4rt-tlae 
Po«t doctoral studtnc 
TotAl, ttudlae co«plat*4 with 
Ph.D. Oaitrae 
Graduate student, full'ttme 
Graduate etudent, parc-ttaa 
Post doctortl etudsnC 

Tot«l, ttudlM cottplttcd wUh 
Neeter'n detrve 
Gi«dutte student, {ull'tine 
Graduate student, part-tlae 



llolotlcal Sclencee 



3,319 
lU 
0 



1,701 
76 
0 



493 
0 



4,371 
282 
0 



2,160 
67 
0 



363 
131 



4,339 

382 
22 



2,490 
31 
22 



300 
131 



3,820 
132 
288 



2,164 
31 
288 



226 
11 



3,743 
334 
333 



1,733 
333 



179 
0 



3,343 
213 
932 



910 
3 

932 



348 
0 



2,486 
113 
1,021 



0 
0 

1,021 



f hyelcal Sclencee aod Kathaaatlce 



Total ever enrolled 

Graduate etudent, full-tla« 
Graduate etudent, p«rt-tla« 
Poet doctoral etudtnC 

Total, studies cocpleted with 
Ph.D. degret 

Graduate sfjr^.7nt, full^tlae 
Graduate student, part-tlAC 
Post doctoral student 

Total, studies completed with 
Master's dvfrte 

Graduate student, full-time 
Greduate student, part->tl»e 



8,640 
0 



4,422 
134 
0 



1,300 
141 



8,440 
300 
16 



4,369 
83 
16 



1,032 
169 



7,734 
397 

23 



^,341 
148 
23 



431 
90 



7,213 
476 
76 



87 

7i 



244 
68 



3,407 
337 
669 



2,878 

73 
669 



234 
13 



3,984 
409 
1,002 



618 

31 
1,002 



278 
20 



2,773 
233 
972 



0 
972 



Total, ever enrolled 

Graduate student, fuU-tlae 
Graduate student, p«rt>tlmc 
Post doctoral student 

Total, studies conpleted with 
Ph.D. detret 

Graduate student, fuU-tlait 
Graduate student, part-tlae 
Post doctoral student 

Total, studies completed with 
Haettr'e dtgrte 

CrAduate n^udent, full-tlae 
Graduate student, part-time 



Social Sclencee 



7,832 

263 
17 



2,326 
*6 

17 



2,030 
4 



8,32? 
279 
0 



2,624 
64 
0 



1,806 
48 



7,202 
193 
6 



2,826 
39 
6 



3,638 
320 
16 



2,573 
173 
16 



446 
18 



4,33o 
412 
36 



1,632 
190 
36 



176 
30 



3,736 
306 
160 



820 
48 
160 



2,149 
339 
129 



0 
0 
129 



98 

67 



Total ever eniolled 

Cr.iduate student, full>tlne 
Graduate student, part-time 
Post doctoral student 

Total, studies completed with 
Ph.D. 

Graduate student, fuU-tlme 
Graduate student,^ pArt>tlmc 
Post doctoral student 
Total, studies coaplcted with 
Master's degree 

Graduate student, full-tlae 
Graduate student, pArt'tlme 



All Other fields 



41,397 
3,192 
0 



15,926 
S13 
0 



n.ns 

1 .221 



42,319 
4,368 
0 



13,816 
1,748 



33,144 
3,067 
41 



17,634 16,600 
601 590 
0 4 1 



ft, 566 
J .913 



20,743 
3,239 
194 



6,194 
832 
194 



4.68S 
1,443 



19,682 
3,326 
89 



5,006 
740 



5,229 
1,242 



17,346 
5,363 
109 



1,943 

66^ 
109 



3,447 

771 



13,466 
2,616 
173 



0 
0 

173 
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T«bU 105 (Continued) 

Paccern of Gridu«te CnroUffltnt Btcvecn 1963 md 1971: 
1961 Frtihncn Who Enrolled for Advanced Study by Gtaduatt FUld 







Nusibar Enrolled 


In Each Year 










EnrolUcnt St«tut 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 






Haalth Fltlda 










' 1 — 


Total, «ver enroled 
















Gr«duAt« student. fuU^tlac 


2.111 


1 .860 


1.830 


963 


70« 


830 


496 


CriduAtc student, pirt-tiae 


370 


242 


171 


181 


135 


160 


82 


Mvdical. d«nt«l. or 








veterJn:*'/ itudent 
M«<iic«l Intern or rcctcent 
Post doctoral student 


10.820 
266 
0 


12.363 
266 


1 1.898 
430 
32 


9.804 
2.165 


3.329 
6.080 


1.301 
6.565 


1.464 
5.749 


Total, studies coopleted with 




3 


38 


702 


770 


635 


Ph.D. or profcttlooAl dtfrcc 
















Graduate student. tuU-tlae 


870 
324 


482 
147 


670 
148 


330 








Criduatc student, pjrt-tlae 


189 


13 


0 


Medical, dental, or 


92 


43 


23 


0 


vetctinirv it.dent 


10.406 
266 


11.946 
266 












Medical ir.tcrn or resident 


11«324 


9.261 


2.892 


582 


0 


Post doctoral atujent 


430 


2.135 


6.069 


6.558 


5.749 
635 


Total, studies coopleted with 
aaster *• degree 


0 


3 


32 


38 


702 


770 


Graduate student. fuU-tltte 
















Graduate student, part-tine 


244 
26 


266 
28 


133 
7 


127 
9 


133 
0 


30 
0 


0 
0 



Tabu 106 

Highest Degree Held, by Griduata Flcldi 1961 «nd 1966 
Frta}»*n Who t^/cr Lnrollca tor Aavanc«d Study 



Total Ever Phvtlcil 

^nrr>n«><^ for Blolotlcal Sclences Heslth Social Othar 

Advanced Study Sciences and Math Flelda Sclancat Flelda 

n »^rec ^^ \uaber Percent S'uaber Percent S'unbar . Percent Kunber Percent Suaber Per cant Nuabar Percent 



1961 Cohort 



ftachelor'a or Icsa 


167.537 


46 


3.839 


33 


6.766 


32 


3.233 


14 


7.593 


35 


83.679 


39 


Hatter's 


Ul.699 


39 


4.974 


42 


9.332 


43 


3. 131 


13 


10.736 


49 


107.363 


49 


Ph.D. or equivalent 


19.573 


3 


2.932 


2S 


3.448 


25 


343 


2 


3.426 


16 


7.126 


3 


M.O. 


Il,':9\ 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11.295 


46 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0. S. or O.V.M. 


5.402 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3.402 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


L.L.5. or J.O 


20.440 


*} 


0 


0 


3 


« 


34 


* 


191 


1 


20.212 


9 


Other 


277 


* 


5 


• 


0 


0 


106 


* 


0 


0 


166 


* 


Total 


366.222 


_100 


11.770 


1 


21.369 


100 


23.546 


lOO 


21.946 


100 


220.545 


lOO 








[966 Cohort 














Bachelor* a or lets 


364.590 


91 


10.823 


96 


16.276 


92 


34.364 


94 


20.460 


87 


204.7 38 


88 


Natter's 


34.213 


8 


403 


4 


1.480 


8 


1.614 


4 


3.039 


13 


26.420 


11 


Ph.D. or profestlonal 


1.698 


* 


0 


0 


12 


* 


118 


* 


0 


0 


1.321 


1 


Other 


940 


* 


32 


1 


0 


0 


646 




30 


* 


211 


ft 


Total 


401,441 


100 


11,278 


100 


17,767 


100 


36,742 


100 


23.530 


100 


232.691 


100 
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Ttblt 107 

Htghcat Dtgr«« Pitnntd Evtr, by Gr4idu«te Ft«ld: 
1961 tnd 1966 Fr«thatn Vho Evtr EnroXltd for Advtnctd Study 



Tottl Evtr 
Enrolltd for 
Advanctd Study 



ttologtctl 
Scltncti 



Phyttctl 
Sc ttnctt 
•nd K«th 



Ptrctnt Nuabtr Ptrctnt 



Hitlth Socttl 
yttld « Sc ttn ctt 

Bbtr Ptrctnt ^^^ab«r 



Oth«r 
Ptrctnt ^tuKb^'l 



mi Cohort 



S«chtlor*t or Ittt 


4 7,640 


n 


0 


0 


6 • 


* 


243 


1 




12 


* 


1 ,617 


1 


M«ictr*i 


1 7 5, 328 


48 


4,088 


35 


9,190 




2,843 


12 


8< 


.619 


'39 


134,240 


61 


Ph.D. or »qutv«ltnt 


89,342 




6.813 


58 


11,751 


54 


1,810 


8 


12, 


.199 


56 


53,515 


24 


M.O. 




4 


768 


6 


178 


1 


12,174 


52 




201 


1 


1,238 


1 


D.D.S. or O.V.M. 


6,<^63 


2 


65 


1 


16 


1 


6,405 


27 




0 


0 


438 


• 


l.l.B. or J.D« 


32,086 


9 


56 


1 


427 


2 


0 


0 




917 


4 


29,578 


13 


Othtr 


99 


* 


"0 


• 0 


0 


0 


71 


« 




0 


0 


27 




Tot4l 


3o6i3S0 


100 


11,789 


100 


21,569 


100 


23,546 


100 




,948 


100 


220.654 


100 












1966 Cohort 
















l«ch«lor*t or Ut« 


64,434 


16 


5 


« 


43 


« 


2,348 


6 




59 


* 


3,815 


2 


itoittr*! 


17^,287 


43 


3,088 


27 


6,483 


36 


6,486 


17 


7, 


.806 


33 


132,970 


57 


Ph.D. or tqutvtltnt * 


99,993 


25 


6,485 


57 


10,729 


60 


2,684 


7 


14. 


,282 


61 


61,819 


26 


M.D. 


20,305 




1,435 


13 


270 


2 


17,323 


46 




53 


« 


867 


• 


D.D.S. or O.V.K. 


9,826 




243 


2 


0 


0 


8,137 


22 




0 


0 


1,282 


• 


l.L.S. or J.D. 


36,196 


9 


21 


* 


263 


2 


114 


* 


1, 


.365 


6 


32,882 


14 


Othtr 


1,132 


« 


0 


0 


0 


0 


652 


2 




0 


0 


480 


• 


Total 


404,042 


100 


11.278 


100 


17,788 


100 


37^744 


100 


23| 


,564 


100 


234,115 


100 



Ttblt 108 

Htghtat Dtgrtc PUnned by 1975, by Grtduttt Fttld: 
1961 tnd 1966 Prtttetn Vho Evtr tnrolltd for Advtnctd Study 



Durtt 



Total Evtr 
Enrolltd for 
Advtnccd Study 



Btologtctl 
Scttncta 



r«rctntAi 



Phytic tl 
Sc ttnctt 
•rvdtUth 
u»btr ~1 



Httlth 
Fttldt 



SocUl 
Sc tt nctt 
kfttr 



Othtr 
_ Fttldt 
Ptrctnt Kuaatr 



8tchtlor*t or l«itt 


63.231 


17 


273 


2 


7lr- 


3 


775 


3 


1, 


,144 


5 


10, 


,923 


5 


H«tttr*i 


193,952 


53 


4.783 


41 


10,678 


50 


3,293 


14 


10, 


,122 


46 


149, 


,527 


68 


Ph.D. or tqutvtWnt 


il,042 


17 


6,031 


51 


9,790 


45 


1,026 


4 


9, 


,899 


45 


32, 


,352 


15 


M.S. 


13,273 




632 


5 


60 


* 


11,992 


51 




87 


« 




251 


* 


O.O.S. or tXvV.H. 


6,678 


2 


44 


* 


16 


* 


6,389 


27 




0 


0 




216 


ft 


L.l.B. or J.D. 


29.077 


a 


26 


« 


308 


1 


0 


0 




696 


3 


27, 


.358 


12 


Othtr 


99 


* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


71 


* 




0 


0 




27 


* 


TotAl 


366.350 


100 


11.789 


100 


21.569 


100 


^J.^46 


100 


21 1 


,948 


100 


220, 


,654 


100 












1966 Cohort 


















&«chclor*« or lest 


61,960 


20 


229 




475 


3 


4,162 


11 


1, 


.269 


5 


12, 


.605 


5 


H4it tr*i 


222.273 


55 


6,503 


58 


10.655 


60 


7,667 


20 


12, 


.514 


53 


171, 


.443 


73 


Ph.Dv or cqulvtlent 


43.499 


11 


4,242 


38 


6,586 


37 


1,085 


3 


9, 


.423 


40 


20, 


.475 


9 


N.O. 


16,957 


4 


233 


2 


35 


* 


16.332 


43 




0 


0 




280 


ft 


D.D.S. or D.V.M. 


8,183 


2 


71 


1 


0 


0 


7,819 


21 




0 


0 




219 


ft 


L.L. B. or J.D 


29,948 


7 


0 


0 


36 


* 


28 


* 




359 


2 


28, 


,522 


12 


Othtr 


I.U2 




u 


u 


0 


0 








0 


u 






ft 


Tof 1 


403,952 


100 


11.278 


100 


17^788 


100 


37.745 


100 


23, 


,565 


100 


234, 


,025 


100 
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BEST COPY WWIABLE 



Tablt 104 

Cttiiuttt iUJot of I9«l (nil 196« Fciil««n Who lUvt Cocpltttd Thtlr SeudttI 



1961 Cohort 



Utt Cohort 





Hold « 


Ph.D. 


or Hold A 






Hold No 


Hold « 




Hold No 






Prof tuton«l 


K4it«r* 


• 




Advanced 


H«ittr*« 




Advtnctd 






D»|rt» 




Dt|r«t 






Dtgrtt* 






Dtgr*t* 








Ptrctnt Nusbtr 


Percent 


Sutbtr Ptrctnt Nua6«r 


Ptrctnt 


Muabtr 


Ptrct 




2.998 




2,006 


2 


0 


0 


23 


• 


5* 


1 


HMlth ftalds 


s 15.561 


29 


1,366 


2 


X57 




810 


5 


«07 


38 


fhyttctt tctcnctt 
























5.396 


10 


().34l 


5 


6 


• 


592 


4 


43 


4 


SoctAl •cttnc«« 


2.884 


5 


' 3,488 


4 


12 


1 


745 


5 


0 


0 


Uv 


18.642 


33 


12 


« 


22 


1 


190 


1 


106 


10 


Educac ton 


842 


2 


22.646 


28 


482 


29 


4,812 


31 


121 


11 


Bn|tn*trtn| 


2,515 


5 


5,925 


7 


0 


0 


1,062 


7 


0 


0 


Arts And huiunUtcc 


1,683 


4 


10,975 


u 


X49 


9 


1.465 


9 


174 


16 




655 


I 


U»069 


16 


365 


23 


2.846 


18 


27 


• 2 


Kll other (t«lds 


2.229 


4 


17.818 


22 


451 


27 


3.169 


20 


197 


18 


Tof 1 


51.80} 


100 


81.569 


100 1, 


,663 


100 


15^753 


1.00 U080 


100 



*Tht Ur|t Mjortty of thott vtth no tdvtnced dt|rtt dtd not rttpond to tht qutttton on irtduttt fttld. 
Thttt ptrctnttftt tre con»tqutntly btttd on tht fcv vho did tndtc«tt * fttld. 



T«%lt 110 

Aaount of Advtnctfl Study Co«pl*ttd. by Grtduttt Fttld: 
1961 Frtttetn Vho Coiplttttd Thttr Studttt 
(tn Ptrctt\t«|tt) 



Ont iiMMittr or ittt 

Ont yetr 

Two yttrt 

Thret yetrt 

Four yctrt or sort 

Tottl 

K 



Ont st«««ttr 

Ont ytttr 

Two y«tr« 

Three yetrt 

Pour yt«rt or aore 

Total 

K 



Tottl 

Coapltttd Studltt 
At itvtl Indtctttd 



I 
37 
49 
9 
5 

100 
85.299 



1 

35 
64 
100 
55, 6 U 



ttolo|lctl 
Scltnc«t 



Phytttctl Scttnctt 
tnd MAthtmittct 



HtAlth 

_ntidi. 



0 
10 
69 
10 
10 
100 
1.986 



0 
0 
0 
5 
95 
ICQ 
.926_ 



ComPltt»4 *t thaHatttr't Uvtl 

4 
16 

IS 

3 

100 
4.332 

Catffltttd tt tht Doctoral* Uivl 

0 
0 
• 
8 

92 



0 
32 
bl» 
9 
I 

100 

i.3a6_ 



I 

98 

100 
16.497 



Socttl 
Scttnctn 



Othtr 

rttid« 



0 


• 


20 


40 


63 


47 


I* 


8 


3 


4 


100 


100 


3.993 


69.5/2 


0 


t 


0 


0 


I 


1 


14 


68 


85 


31 


100 


100 


3,487 


27.021 



*Ph.D M.O., D.O.S,. D.V.M..^ L.l.B.. J. 
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tablt 111 

Yt«r Retetved HAtver's Ottrtt, by Cr«du(it« Tictd: 
1961 Frettacn Who K«ve Co&ipletcd Thttr Studtts «t tht M4ttcr*« Ltvtl 



Tot*l. Phyttc«l 
ConpUted studle* Btolo|tcal Scl«mc«f* KwaUH SocUl Qthtr 

rftth mjflttr 's Sctcncet iind H«th rt«ld« Scttncvs TlvUt 





Nuab«r 


P«rc*nt 


Suabtr 


Ptrcent 


Suabtr 


P«rc«nt 




Percent 


KunbtC 


Ptrcwnt 


Kambcr 


Percent 


19(S 




,1 


• 30 


■) 


265 


7 


64 


5 


5 


« 


341 


1 


1966 




K 


121 


6 


A9A 


12 


132 


10 


315 


8 


7.699 


12 


1967 


17.304 


22 


611 


31 


814 


20 


312 


23 


i.773 


46 


13,073 


2U 


1968 


13.898 


n 


2S4 


14 


545 


U 


199 


14 


446 


12 


1 1.863 


IS 


1964 




16 


135 


7 


4U 


10 


344 


25 


434 


11 


I0i827 


17 


1970 


13.973 


18 


u22 


21 


64 5 


16 


213 


15 


211 


6 


11,679 


18 


1971 


12,457 


16 


396 


20 


860 


21 


124 


9 


669 


17 


9,796 


15 


ToUl 




IQO 


1.999 


100 


4,037 


100 


1,398 


100 


3^853 


100 


65^278 


100 



Yt«r Rtcttvtd Graduate* Dtftrtts. by Graduttt Fttld; 
1961 Freshaen Who Have Co«plet«d Thttr Studttt at the Doctoral Level 



Total. Completed 
Stud tee at the 
Poctoral Level 



Biological 
Sciences 



rhyelcAl 
Scltncee 
•nd Math 



Health 

ricidc 



SocUl 
Sciences 



Other 

ri«u« 



Year 


Nuttber 


Percent 


Suaber 


Percent 


Nuaber 


Percent 


NuBber 


Percent 


Nunber 


Percent 


Nuftber 


Percent 


Year received 


























naetor'a degree 


























1963 


238 


2 


0 


0 


81 


3 


0 


0 


17 


I 


141 


2 


J 964 




1 


b 


• 


27 


1 




^0 


0 


0 


188 


3 


1965 


1.343 


9 


0 


0 


442 


17 


244 


27 


103 


4 


528 


8 


1966 


2.807 


19 


206 


14 


184 


7 


38 


4 


441 


• 18 


1,887 


28 


1967 


5.544 


3a 


727 


4R 


1.290 


48 


^4 


h 


876 


35 


2.538 


37 


1968 


2.444 


17 


531 


35 


299 


11 


55 


6 


67i 


27 


' 872 


13 


196) 


1.034 


7 


23 


2 


292 


1> 


67 


7 


392 


16 


J52 


4 


1970 


5ri4 




a 


• 




2 


184 




28 


1 


28b 


4 


1971 


280 


2 


0 


0 


9 




89 


to 


0 


0 


162 


2 


Tqul 


14.677 


IQQ 


l.SQl 


.100, 


2.672 


100 


913 


top 


2^530 


100 


6.856 


too 


Year received 


























Ph.D, degree 


























1967 




i 




1 


154 


3 


0 


0 


7 




J9J 


5 


1968 




li 


Ml 


6 


353 


7 


286 


24 


144 


4 


1.H81 


^3 


U^9 


v« 






r3 


1.283 




596 


50 


505 


15 


1,454 


18 


1970 




?9 


\ 




2.04 7 


39 


275 


23 


\ .022 


31 


1.63S 


20 


1971 


6.988 


33 


823 


28 


1.451 


27 


36 


3 


1.613 


49 


2.947 


36 


Total 


21.250 


100 


2,926 


100 


5.289 


100 


1.193 


100 


3,291 


100 


8.310 


100 



Year received 

prof«««lonal degree 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
Total 



2,851 
1 ).080 
10,559 

2,'«5? 
n.516 



9 
19 
32 
14 

7 

100 



0 
3 
7 
0 
0 
10 



1,246 
3.334 
7.172 
2.719 
84 7 
15,318 



22 
47 
18 
6 

too 



4 
22 
19 
119 
0 
164 




9 
54 

:9 
to 

9 

100 
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Cra<!u4te Major of 1^61 FrcttiBen Who Havt Not CospUteU their Advanced Study 



Not Ei.roiled. Hold Not EnrolUd. Hold 

_ Current ly Enrolltd No Advanced 3e|re» a >U*tar*a DMfe 

Major Sumbtr Percent Number Percent' wu»Pl-r " . '! . /ei^'cenf 

aioloftlcal «clence» /.073 10 2.734 3 1,521 ^ 

Health fieUn 1. 55; 6 1,97; 2 1.3U 3 
Phyalcal «clenct"» 

•n4 MthMMttct 1,280 U 5,946 6 2,8S8 7 

Social eciencea i.W « 5.8^7 6 i.6l6 8 

Lav 2.7^7 10 3,570 4 362 X 

Education 1.920 7 22.212 24 11.7 70 2i 

£n|lncertn« 1.581 ( 3,798 4 l,6U 4 

Arts and hucuinttles -.,800 18 12,576 14 6,488 IS 

■gitn«ae 2,0^0 8 14,799 16 4.734 U 

All other Ueld» 3.^18 13 18,220 20 8.<'29 20 

Total 26,180 100 91,657 I 00 42.706 igft 



T«bl« 114 

Graduate Hajor of 1966 Freahmen Who Have Sot Co&pleted Ihetr Advanced Study 



Major 


Currently 


Enrolled 


Not enrolled. Hold 
No Aduane^a Deatee 


Not enrolled t Hold 
a Naater'e Detrae 


Nuabtr 


Ptrcanc 


Nuaber 


Percent 


Nuaber 


Percent 


aiQlo(ic«l aoiencaa 


9,918 


4 


l,28» 


2 


207 


2 


Health field* 


27,004 


12 


4,490 


; 


464 


4 


Phyitcal «cicnce« 














aaa Mthisiutica 


n,622 


6 • 


3,091 


& 


275 




bocUl aciencca 


17,308 


8 


4,604 


7 


926 


8 


Uw 


24.368 


n 


3,124 


5 


0 


0 


F<lcc*tlon 


45,079 


20 


I6»57l 


26 


2»675 


24 


Cnilnaartni 


9.492 


4 


2,290 


4 


583 


5 


Arte «n4 huMnltiea 


30,695 


u 


9,316 


14 


1,601 


15 


ttuiitnesa 


17.436 


It 


9.017 


14 


1,301 


12 


All othef fl#l<fa 


1^.«35 


15 


lft,3*»7 


16 


2»92n 


27 


Total 




100 


A4^S87 


100 


10,952 


100 
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Currtnt Mvtnctd Study Enroll«tnt, ty Stx, Ktc«, and Craduat* Itojori loth Cohort* 



tulnrouy 



I3il Cohort 



ToUl currwtl^ anrolUd 



19it Cohort 



far ctnt 





2?, 


»209 


100 


243,024 


100 




20, 


.096 


74 


130,115 


62 


Wo««n 


7, 


>110 


26 


I2«840 


38 












Uhttt 


16, 


a09 


98 


223,353 


93 


Slack 




211 


2 


9,269 


4 


OrUntal 






• 


2,294 


t 


After lean *ndl4n 




34 


• 


470 


t 


Othtr 




10 


• 


4,104 


2 


taul by ffli 










Stolottcal acitncta 


2, 


»60l 


10 


9,733 


4 


PhyBlcal flcltncat 


3, 




12 


13,787 


6 


and m«thiMtlci 










((•alth ftctdt 


2, 


,042 


8 


31,630 


13 


Social •cUnc«« 




,486 


9 


17,290 


7 


Other f taUa 




093 


39 


159,942 


66 


Uaknovn 




9U 


4 


10,600 


4 



TakU 116 

Aaount of Advanced Study Coapltttd, by Craduata fltld: 
t9«l Frtatecn Who Havt.Not Cottpltttd Thtlr Advanced Study 
(In Fercintaita) ' 



8t«lo|tcal 
Sctaocaa 



Fhyalcal Scttncta 
and hUth— atlca 



Haalth 

_rit*lda_ 



Currently tnrollad 



Social 
Scleneea 



Other 
ruida 



None 




0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


One t««eatrr 




t 


3 


11 


6 


21 


One ytar 




6 


7 


23 


8 


23 


rwu yt«ira 




It 


1^ 


11 


16 


21 


Thrri) veiir« 




i: 


iS 


22 


32 


13 


Four y««rii or 


more 


SI 


63 


31 


39 


21 


Tfttel 




100 


lOA 


100 


100 
2i488 


100 


M 




2.sa8 


3.026 


2.042 


13.800 


None 






Interrupted Studlea. Hold ao Advan 


eed De*^^** 




10 




2 






5 


Ona a««eattr 




2: 


30 


42 


2? 


37 


One ytar 




47 


42 


18 


40 


34 


Two years 




; 


20 


12 


10 


16 


Thrrr yrari 






I 


11 


12 


2 


four years or 


more 


I 


3 


12 


7 


2 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 
7^021 


100 


M 




2^7)4 


5.946 

tntarruftt^ed Studlea^ Hold Heater 


1.881 
Detree 


73.492 


Hont 




0 




^TT 


0 


0 


On« Bcftttatrr 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


One year 




5 


14 


32 


14 


23 


T»#o years 




> 37 


41 


62 


33 


45 


Three years 




15 


9 


I 


24 


16 


Four yeara or 


»or« 


43 


37 


6 


29 


16 


Total 
M 




100 

US21 


100 
2,858 


100 
1^313 


100 
4^739 


100 
31.499 



BEST COrr WWLABIE 



Xm%i% lif 

Aaount of Advanced Study Compltttd* by Cr«du«tt FttU: 
1966 frtkhaan Vtxo tUvt Not CoVfltttd Thttr Advancad Study 
Un Ptrctnt«it«) 



Aaount,, 



It9 lotted 



Phy«U«l Scltnctt 




H««lth 


$ocl«l 


Othtr 


and MAthtflutlci 




ritldi 


Scttnctt 


rttidi 


Currently Cnrolltd 










2 




8 


$ 


4 


IB 




16 


32 


SO 


54 




47 


53 


36 


9 




17 


8 


8 


6 




12 


1 


1 


lOO 




100 


100 


100 


13.610 




31. on 


U.631 




tnttrru^ttd studUt. 


Hold 


No Advtnctd Ut^ret 












14 


22 


45 




32 


40 


44 


31 




36 


30 


22 






4 


6 


4 






7 


10 


8 


100 




100 


100 


100 






4,4^1 


4,432 


4^.378 


lnttrru£t*d StudUt^ 


Hold 


Mtattr** Otftra* 






0 




0 


0 


2 


0 




0 


0 


0 


S8 




45 


72 


70 


42 




ss 


25 


26 


0 




0 


3 


2 


100 




100 


100 


100 


274 






92i 


IaOIO 



Sona 

Ont H§»*»t*x 
Ona ya«r 

TVo years 

ikira than tvo y«ara 

To till 

II 



Nona 

OTt« Hants tar 
One y««r 
Tvo yt«r« 

Hore tK4n tvo years 

tof 1 

M 

Nona 

Ona amstcr 
Ona yt«r 
Tvo ya«ra 

Mor* than tvo yaara 
Total 



2 
33 
SI 
14 

1 

100 
9,648 

12 
18 

45 

8 
17 
100 
1.288 

0 

0 

100 
0 

0 

100 
207 



Tabla 118 

Htlhaat Oaifaa Nov Hald, by Graduata FUld; 1961 and 1966 
rraahMft Vho Ara Curttntly Enrol lad for Advancad Study 
(tn farcantatta) 



fistsiss 

Mont* 

As»ocl«tf 
lachalor* 

^at«r*t 
Ph.D» or 
pro£t««lnn«l 
Oth«r 
Tot*l 



Totil. 
Currtnt ly 
EnroUad 



0 
0 
53 
41 

3 

I 

100 
2 7.07^ 



8tolotlc«l 
Sc lane a a 



fhyalcal Sclancai 
and lUthaaatlca 



Htalth 



0 
0 
4) 
56 



100 
2_.583 



1961 Cohort 



28 
70 

2 

0 
100 
3.026 



0 
0 
54 
21 

20 
5 

100 
2.042 



Soc ta 1 
Sclancaa 



0 
0 
21 
75 

4 
0 
100 
2^488 



Othar 
rtalda 



0 
64 
34 

I 
I 

100 
15,^74 



1966 Cohort 



Xone 

Aaaoctata 

Bachelor' a 

rh.D. or 
proftistonal 
Oth*r 
Tof 1 



94 
3 



125 



0 
0 
98 
2 

0 
1 

1.00 
9.755 



0 
95 
5 

0 
0 
100 
13.767 



13 
7 

82 
1 



2 

120 

30 . 571 



91 

8 



100 

i:.2ss 



97 
3 



100 
158.518 
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119 

Httb«st Dcgr«i Pl4rx«<i £vir« bv Gr*^u4t« ritl<i: 
196; Frit^Mn Whc K4ve Net Ccwplefi Their A<lv*nce<l U\^y 




0 
•6S 
20 
16 
0 
• 

0 
lOO 

.n4 







Phv«lc4l Scltnctt 


Hulth 


See Ul 


Other 




Sc tenets 


Aad !iith«BA£tCS 


Flilds 


Sc tinccs 


Fields 






CurrAstlr tsroUcd 








iAChelcr * s 


0 


0 


4 


0 


i 


M4stcr ' » 


!: 




!0 


4 


34 


Ph.D. or tqulvAlcn^ 




91 




87 


4S 








41 


« 


4 


D.O.S. or D.V,«. 


• 


0 


39 


0 


0 


L.L.B or J.D. 


i 


2 


0 


8 


16 


Other 


c 


C 




0 


■ 


Tot*4 

J» 




:oo 


100 


100 


100 


2,601 


3,C:b 


2.04^ 


2.488 


16,083 



Ictsrrupt»i Stujles^hoi^ So A^\'*t.z^ Deitee 



0 


C 


T9 


63 


19 


11 


I 


IS 


• 


11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


iOO 


100 


5,J.6 


1.974 



0 
62 
3« 
0 
0 
4 

• 0 
100 
.0S4 



0 

80 

u 



6 

0 

100 
73.946 



S4Chelcr *ft 


0 


0 


0 


M4«ter 's 


c 


0 


0 


Ph 0 or rqulvAltnt 




S9 


98 




6 


• 


2 


0 :/,3. or D.V.M. 


>« 


0 


C 




> 


11 


0 


Othtr 


0 


c 


c 


Tjt*l 
S 


ils 


ICO 


100 




:.3n 



0 
0 
91 

4 
0 

5 
0 

100 
.739 



0 
0 
90 
1 
1 
9 
0 

100 
32,27i 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



T«bl« 120 



Progrci« In MctCing Acadtstc RcqutrcacnCt, by Sex: 1961 Frcihoen 
Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Ptrccnl«gc») 





Perccntcge cottpleClng 
ccch requlretDcnC 




Percentage currently working 
on etch tcqutreatnt 




Toccl 


Men 


WOQCn 


Total 


Men 


Woacn 




(N-191.137; 


(S«U8i221} 


(S-72.916) 


(N*191.n7> 


(N*118.221) 


<N-72.n6) 


M«i(tr* s level rvqu 1 rfttcntii 


21 


23 


16 


42 


;i 


44 


Course work requirenent) 


1/ 


18 


16 


30 


30 


30 


Residence requlreaenCi 


16 


17 


13 


5 • 


6 


4 


LcngUsge or tool requtrtaenCs 


U 


15 


U 


5 


6 


4 


General (Nullifying exMi paiied 


;o 


21 


18 


7 


8 


6 


Dl«i«rta(ton topic approved 


10 


11 


8 




i ' 


4 


Dr«{t of diiaerctcton lubmlcccd 


2 


2 


2 






0 


Otsmtatlor approved 


1 


* 


1 


5 


0 


4 



Table 121 

Prcgreii In Meeting Acadntc Requtreaenti Aaong 1961 Frethaen by Advanced S(udy StaCui 
(In PercenCagei) 



Percentajt Completing Each RtqulTeBient Percentage Working on Each Requtreaent 





Curr ently Interrupted, Interrupted , 


Hold No 


Currently 


Interrupted «> 


Interrupted , 


Hold So 




Enrolled Hold No 


Hold a 


Advanced 


Enrolled 


Hold No 


Hold a 


Advanced 




For Advanced 


Master *e 


Degree, Do 


For 


Advanced 


Master 'i 


Degree, Do 




Advaaced Degree 


Degree 


Sot ^len 


Advanced 


Degree 


Degree 


Not PUn 




StuUy 




One 


Study 






On SI 


Requlrmente 


(il«26.il7j (N-90.182) 


(N.19.767) (N 


•29.509) 


{N-26.317) (N-90.182) (N-19.767) 


<N«29,509) 


Halter * i level 
















requlreaenta 




'9 5 


1 


34 


68 


4 


19 


Courie work 
















tequl resent a 


33 11 


40 


10 


45 


36 


35 


U 


Residence 
















requlreaenta 


)7 11 


38 


7 


U 


5 


8 


1 


Language or toot 
















requlreaenta 


33 10 


36 




11 


4 


12 


1 


General qualifying 
















cxaaa passed 


57 18 


34 


8 


14 


7 


U 


X 


Dleeertation topic 
















approved 


27 6 


24 


1 


15 


4 


14 


* 


Oliiertatlon approved 


ft ft 


a 


* 


11 


4 


14 


* 
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Tablt 122 

Likelihood of Coapletini Stu<jle»« by Sex and Race 
1961 fresteen Who Ever Enrollfd for Advanced Study 
{In Perccntagci) 



Statu* ^nj Total ««r Wo»en Whlta Black 

l,ikfllho<v1 _ (M*3}3 524) (N*21 3,)C7) (K*120.217) (N*2U,49S) (N*4.«71) 



St'jdlv> 4lr«aJy v/oip'. 


^9 


50 


45 


51 


41 


Studies rol CtCp'^tfii 












UlU 'Infinitely tlnish 


2) 


26 


19 


21 


:s 


Will probably tlnish 


16 


U 


22 


16 


24 


May not ttnliih 




6 


6 


6 


0 


lnlik»'iv to receive 












vlcgr<!c 


6 


5 


7 


6 


0 


Tof 1 


lop 


IQO 


100 


iOO 


too 



Table 123 

Likelihotxl ot Coaplctlng Studies* by Graduate Field: 
1961 Fr««hotn Who Havt jjot Coapletcd Their Advanced Stjdy 
( In Perceniag«t) 



Statut and Likalihood 



Biological 
Sciences 



Physical 
Scitnces and 
Matheca^ict 



Health 
Fit Ida 



bocial 
Sctencea 



Other 
Fields 



Studies Sow Complfted 
ifili. d«t it.iti'ly linifil) 
Will probably f inlsh 
Hay not finish 
Unl ik«-iv to receive 

datrec 
Total 



Studies Nov Loople'ed 
Vill definitely finish 
Will probably finish 
May not finish 
Unlikely to rccaive 

dairtc 
Total 
N 



Cur rantly Enrol l«d 

1 1 

79 56 

18 37 

1 5 



2 

10 
0 



0 0 0 

IPG lOQ too 

^596 3.QQ0 2.042 

Internjpte^.Studles. Hold Vo Advanced Pgiy** 
1 

38 
44 
15 

3 

lOQ 
S.724 



6 
HI 
13 

0 

' 0 
100 
2.466 

I 

49 
41 
6 

3 

6. 610 



3 
80 
16 

1 



100 
15.910 

2 

40 
42 
12 

3 

100 
6.554 



^123. BEST copy iiVAIUBLI 



Experiences In CraduAtc or Profctslonftl School^ by it*. «nd Race* 1961 Cohort 
(In P«rcent4tes) 



Ex p erien ce 



fecul ty acabcrs 

H*<i ujor respcnslbl! ttv for 

con<2us.t ot research 
\Ui troublt concentrating 
Fallt<t a couraa 
CraduAtcd (or expect to 

graduate) with honor «i 
H*i A ai«<or concern for 

»etft Ing expe rises 
Rec«tv«<l su-h \e%s ilMnclai 

assistance than ! '^ee<:cd 
A tcllovihlp va« not r«n«v«d 

vhcn «Kpcctc(l 
Worked <or vxpc«.t t work) on 

thent-i i85pa>» wtitle eB- 

'Worked (.or expecl to work) or 
thtsls as par: o: ov esplov 
aent on a research project 

Coui>i A<l}u4t tho prvjiric of 
5tu<lv to f tt ay own J•'.t«•re^t s 

Had good acount of stu'jv- 
ce!«t*e4 exptrJencf 

Cood sssistance from advisor 

Encouraged by spouae 

Ha<j second specialty 



Woe en 
(S«i:;.910) 



S 

lb 

11 
I 



8 
43 



42 



30 



i; 

31 

12 



9 

42 

47 
16 



24 
13 
) 



42 
18 
J9 
U 



(N"22S.332) 



6Uck 



30 
10 
6 

16 
29 
11 
2 



43 
22 
44 
16 



24 
13 



11 
10 
10 
0 



46 
26 
42 
20 



Tabla 12S 

Experiences In Graduate or Profcsalonal School, 
by Gr«4uatc Field: 1961 Cohort 
(In Percantanes) 



Exptrle o ce^ 



Total 

Ever 

Enrol led 

(N'i-6.;il) 



Blclog leal 
Sc lences 
(M*U.'690) 



Physical 
Sc lences and 
Mathetuitlcs 
(N"2 1.163) 



Health 
Fields 
(S"23.15e) 



Social 
Sc linces 
(N*2l.3a4) 



All other 
Fields 
(N«2 11.831) 



Had aany Intoriu^ talkn with 

(acu Ity acmbers 
Hid taajor renponalblilty tor 

conJuct of research 
Had trouble concentrating 
Failed a cour tt 
Graduated for expect to 

traduate^ with honors 
Had a major .concern for 

t i H expenie'* 
Recj-lved much lcs5 financial 

atslstan-, o than I needed 
Atellowihlp was not renewed 

vhen expected 
Vorticd (or expect to work) on 

thes 1< otf -caapu«i while 

•BP loved full-time 
Worked 'or ^•xpeit to work) on 

thefilt <s .pan of my pwploy- 

aent on a research project 
Could adjust the program of 

<tudy 10 fit ov c^wn Interests 
r(ad good amount o{ study 
related experience 
Coed assl>t«r>re from advisor 
Encouraged by spouse 
Had second specialty 



46 

1? 
s 

16 

29 

n 
I 



42 
21 
44 
IS 



7S 

67 
18 
10 

16 

32 

1 1 
3 



59 
-9 

18 



45 
21 
9 

15 

28 

7* 

2 



22 

49 

37 
36 
53 
15 



59 

31 
10 
6 

26 

38 

16 
I 



6 

30 

57 
16 
51 



S9 

44 
20 
7 

20 

34 

16 
1 



28 

13 
S2 

49 

3; 
48 
24 



46 

27 
17 
4 

18 

'0 

11 
2 



6 
48 

4) 

'21 
47 
16 



50- 
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T«blt \2i 

Experiences Ir. OraJuate or Prot««slon«l School, 
bv A<ivanceJ Study Index 1961 Cohort 
(In r«4cent«|ei) 



K4d a<ny ritorcal t^Ui vlth 

faculty taetsbcts 
h4>i cajar ru&pon»ltilit> !or 

conduct of research 
H«d trouble co.Ken(r«t ing 
Filled a course 
Oraduatv^l (.or exp«fk t to 

gratiuatc) %lxh ho'.ork 
Hii a aajor con^iern fcr 

seetlnf expense* 
K»?velve<i fluch less tlrdHcldl 

«ssl5t4nce th^n I needed 
A (el'ov^htp wa*< r.t/t rcneved 

when expected 
Uorlurd (or expect to work; on 

thesis off-c*apus while eo- 

ployed full-tioe 
Worked (or expert to work) on 

thesis *i pJiri av esploy 

sent on a research project 
Could adjust the prograc of 

study to fit ny own interests 
Had nooii amcurtt cf study- 
related experience 
Coed assistance fron advisor 
Lrcouraijed -bv spouse 
Hill si'Cond spetialtv 



Wk r 

£nrv;:ied 
(S >346.411) 



46 

:s 

5 

16 
29 

11 
1 



42 
21 
44 
15 



».urrent I v 
tr.ro lied 



V 
40 
19 
3 



46 
30 
47 

21 



\ uter rti pt t J b ti>J i e ^ 

Hold no KoTd 

Advanced Master *s 

Degree Degree 

(N»94^03) (N'43,64aj 



34 
16 
*6 
10 
28 
10 
I 

20 
4 

38 

3S 
6 

4) 

12 



3/ 
15 



2S 
V 
IS 

2 



11 

S4 

54 
)9 
49 



Studio Co a p l*. tod _^ 
Hold Ph.D. or Hold ' HoldVo"" 
Professional Master's Advanced 
Degree Degree Degree 

(N»55,569) (X>84 ,660) (N«4 1.141) 



62 



47 
11 



i7 
33 
12 
3 



13 

45 

51 
30 
58 
14 



46 
31 

'i 

18 
25 
8 
1 



7 

22 
8 

2 

19 
10 



28 
45 
16 



24 
2 
20 

7 



Table 127 



Serious Obstacles to Cotnplstlon of Graduate Study, by Sex and lUce. 1961 Cohort 
(In Percentages), 





Total 


Men 


Woo en 


Vhite 


Hack 


Obst«clt 


(N-33^.r96) 


(N-2:6.887J 


(N-127^910)_ 


(.S'-221,3321_ 


(N •4^904} 


loss of fellovship, scholarship, 












tralneeshlp 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Other financial problciBS 


IS 


15 


14 


14 


26 


Fattlly obligations 


16 


15 


24 


18 


19 


Major advisor left cy school 


2 


* 


2 


2 


0 


I transferred free one school 












to another 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


t.hanges ir, ac.ideftii. interests 


10 


11 


9 


10 


11 


I.on<« of Interest in studies 


14 


15 


13 


15 


6 


Making up prerequisites 


6 


6 


5 


6 


5 


Poor courses 


10 


10 


9 


10 


2 


Duties involved in a teaching 












asal stantshlp 


3 


3 


2 


3 


7 


Duties involved In a research 












ass istantship 


1 


I 


1 


1 


0 


Inac resslbl I i ty 01 faculty 




4 


5 


5 


3 


AdDinistrat ion ot stipend 


1 


* 




1 


0 


Oiffh;ultie^ with 'Qualifying 












exams 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


Dtf 1 1 ctiltf with language 












requ 1 rerent « 


2 


3 


2 


2 


8 


lirlting dissertation off-campus 












while eoplcyed fuU-tiae 


6 




6 


6 


11 


Other dissertation dif f icvilt ies 












(topic too broad, complex 












analysis, rt< ) 




5 


3 


5 


« 


Other 


11 


11 


12 


11 


17 



TabU 128 

Strrto>j9 ObstdcUs to Coaplctlon of Gr^^luate Study, by Cr4<iuatc Field: 1961 Cohort 
(In Percentages) 





Total 




Physical 














hiolo^ical 


S<. icnccs and 


Kea 


th 


Social 


All Other 




t ,uo i .c^: 


sciences 


HdtheDat !>. 3 


Fie 


ds 


be ienc«s 


Fields 


ObttAC If 


J^t?,-«1 IJ 


(N*l 1 , 690) 


(N'»21. 18 3) 


(N»^3 


1 58) 


^K'Zl , 38A ) 


(N*2ll.B31) 


Loss tellovshlp, svholar^hlp. 


• 














tra Ireeshlp 


1 


1 


Z 










Other :inan^l4tl probless 


15 


9 


14 








1<» 


F40I ly cbMgdtions 


18 


17 


16 






17 


18 


M^jvr jjvlsor le'.t av :tch<joI 




it 


it 










I tr,iist«rrtfd {ri?m on*- Sl^.l1c^I 
















10 ar.pther 


t 


10 


9 










ChAnfes In Jk4«itfclc ltiterv«(s 


10 


9 


IS 






12 




I.Oktf oi interest in titudlcs 


u 


13 


19 






16 


1 1 


MAAir.X up prt^rirqu I sUtrS 


♦> 




6 










?cor i.cur»«H 


10 


9 


9 








10 


Ducie^ involseil In a teaching 


















3 


9 


8 










Oi\tiea involved in • rcHtr^rch 
















4>!»tstt»tit:<hlp 


1 




I 










Iri^ tt'ssibl !Uy tjiultv 




3 


6 










Admlnlstr.«t lor ot stipend 




1 


« 










Dltf icuUl«»» vitt. (;uAllfyl-j 


















3 


9 


9 










Dit 1 i<ult li'S vlt^ l4:;gu4ge 
















r»?<^UlreticnlN 


> 


6 


3 










Writing dissertation oft-(.aapu4 
















while employed ful 1-t Ise 


6 


i* 


7 






14 




Other d;9s«rt4tlon ditficu!tlci 
















(topiv tco broad, ccirplex 
















iin«ly<ila, etc.)^ 




12 


9 






U 




Oth«r 


11 


13 


10 








11 



Table 129 

serifiuii Obstaclei ro Completion of Grat^u^to Studv Aflvanced Study Index' 19fl Cohort 
( In Percentages) 



Obstacle 



Total, 
Lver 

Enrol led 
1S»H6,411) 



Currently 
Enrol >d 



(N«26.891) 



Interrupted S.tudica 
Hold No Hold 
Advanced Master's 
Degree Degree 
(H«94 , 303) (X*43,64flj 



Hold Ph.D. 
Profcasional 
Degree 

(N»55,S69) 



Studies Completed 



Hold Hold No 
Master's Advanced 
Degree Degree 
(N*8<i,860)(N*41.Ul) _ 



!oHH of tellowship. scholarship, 

t r«i tncfshJp 
Other t Inane i4l problems 
fanilv obligations 
Major advisor left my school 
I traTit erred froa one school 

to another 
Changes in academic inteiesta 
Loss oi interest In studies 
Maicini; -ip prerequisites 
Poor courses 

Out ics involved in a teaching 

4ssittaittship 
Dut'ics Irvol^-ed in a resear>h 

ds\ii)tAntihip 
ln«cceasibil ity of faculty 
Adaiinlst r^itiun ot ^rlpend 
t)ifn<.uUle* wirh qualifying 

ex^ns 

Ditt icult ies with language 

requirements 
Writing dinnortation off-campus 

while employed tuU-riao 
Other dissertation difficulties 

(toplr too broad, co«Plex 

analysis, etc » 
Other 



. 1 



2 

17 
11 
4 

8 
IS 

U 
6 
7 



13 
9 



1 

:7 

38 
1 

10 
15 
21 
• 9 
13 



3 
19 



3 

14 
16 

4 



11 

6 

10 



4 

12 



16 

22 



16 
33 
7 

n 



I 

18 



f 
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1 



'\ ^^^^ 



T«bu no 

ltc««oni for tntcrrupttng Adv«nced Study, hy $«s and R«c« 
1961 Frcttean 



Total 



Men 

(N-96.6?l) 



Wottvn 



VhUc 



&Uck 



No advquarc prc|r«is whcrv I itv« (d) 


i: 


10 


15 


13 


8 


Took 4 Job 






38 




60 


Chanted ay career J>lan« 


20 


24 


lb 


19 


18 


Decided I did not ntti * further degree 


12 


12 


13 


13 


U 


Wanted to rccomlder ay goala and tnceretts 




29 


23 


28 


19 


Tired of being a atudent 


35 


39 


31 


37 


2H 


tlo«c/chlld care rcaponalblllt l«a 


28 


!7 


44 


28 


31 


Mo fellowship (tchoUrth tp> grant) oCfered 




4 


6 


5 


17 


Fellowahlp,^ etc., ter&ln«ied 




2 


1 


\ 


0 


Other flMnctal probl«a 


16 


16 


i; 


17 


18 


Spouac dlicouraged ae 




2 




3 


0 


Others discouraged ac 




2 


2 


2 


3 


Course or exaalnatlon difficulties 




10 




9 


2 


Thesis difficulties 




4. 


5 


5 


1 


Dissatisfied with tne prograa 


15 


16 


i; 


16 


6 


Moved to a different location 


21 


17 


26 


22 


i2 



Table 131 

Ke4son« for Interrupt ln|t Advanced Study. byCradudte Field. 
1961 Freshaen Vho Lvcr Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Psrcencages) 





Total, 




Physlral 










e«#»T 


*1 c1 ofjlcal 


<>clences tod 


Ilcaltl) 


Social 


All Other 

«.*i^:i73) 




Enrolled 


Sc terccs 


M«th«ut Ics 


Fields 


tence^ 


Reasons 


OJ-174.168) 


(S*4.820) 


(N-9.466) 


(N-4.412) 


(N* 10. 62 3) 


No ade<)ua(e progran where 1 Uvft (d) 


12 


10 


18 


18 


11 


u 


Took a Job 


41 


41 


47 


39 


50 


41 


rhans»d «v carssr plsns 


21 


10 


20 


IS 


IH 


18 


Oscld«d t did not nssd a further degree 


1 3 


4 


S 


2 


7 


8 


Wanted to reconsider ay goals and Intcriits 


27 


36 


34 


34 




2'j 


Tired of being t studint 


35 


39 


»l 


33 


39 


J4 


Ho«e/chlld care responsibilities 


29 


23 


20 


20 


.*0 


31 


No fellowiihlp (scholarship, grant) offered 


5 


7. 


4 


2 


6 




Fellowship, (Ttr . ter&lna(eil 


1 


\ 


6 


I 


I 


1 


0(her financial problm 


16 


10 


16 


13 


19 


17 


Spouse dis(.our4gfd ise 


3 


1 




* 


1 


3 


Others discouraged mt 


2 


* 


2 


2 


1 


3 


( ourve or exaistnstlon difflcuUles 


8 


21 


14 


8 


7 


6 


Thesis dltflculties 




4 


4 


2 


(0 


5 


Dissatisfied with the progrsa 


15 


10 


19 




15 


14 


Moved to a different location 


21 


26 


20 


13 


24 


24 


Other 


I i 


18 


9 


23 


14 


n 
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CEST con 

T«bit 122 

Reasons for Interrupting Advanced btudy.^by Advin.-ed s'tudy Indvxi 1961 Cohort 



Total 

£.r.roll«»: 
For AJv4n..rJ 
ituUv 



Curr tnt ly 
Enrolled 



I nt e r r uptgd btud Studltt Completed 

H^U '.0 HoM 4 Hold « Ph D or Hold a 

Ativanccd Master's Proftsvlunal Master *s 

Degree Degree Degree Dvftev 

. 8 , (N*19.9)7 ) . U 3) (K*;i.U7) 



Hold No 
Advuii«u«:d 
Degree 



No a<je<}u«te progras 
















where I •!•« {d) 


** 


10 


16 


1 2 


2 


8 


8 


look a * cb 




• 9 


39 


S 3 


37 


43 


36 


Changed my career plant 




19 


21 


13 


18 


11 


31 


Decided : did •"•ot "veu 
















* furt her degree 


: ) 




9 


5 


S 




33 


Warted to recor.*ider ay 
















goals and Interests 




27 


26 


34 


31 


20 


27 


Tired oi bet*\g a 
















9t<id«r.t 


ij 




12^ 


38 


34 


40 


36 


HoAe/chlld care 
















reipon«lbll Ulta 






36 


20 


6 


23 


29 


Mo !<filow*h}p, «tv 
















offered 


s 


7 


& 


9 


3 




4 


TaUovahlp, etc.. 
















tcralnatcd 




) 


1 


3 


5 




* 


Other r Inane la'. 
















problcflft 


16 


12 


21 


17 


9 




14 


Spouse discouraged me 


) 


2 


3 


I 


• 




3 


Others discouraged ae 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 




I 


Course or ex«alnat<on 
















dlff Iculrl^* 


•i 


9 




4 


9 




10 


Thesis dtftlcullles 


4 


7 


5 


$ 


1 




2 


Dlssa: l^tUd with the 
















prograa 


15 


9 




13 


■7 


IS 


21 


Moved to * different 
















local Ion 




17 




17 


10 


16 


14 


Other 


1) 


25 


n 


13 


V 


13 


12 



T«bl« 133 

Major Source of Financial Support for First Year of Advanced Study, ky. Sex. 
1961 rresbnen 



Sources 



tt«L. 

N 



Felloyshly^, <choIar>hlp«j t ralneeahlp«» etc 

NSF 5.367 

SiH. SIMM. PHS 3.777 

NDEA 6.253 

Other HEW J. 162 

Other federal governaer.t 5.781 

State or local governsent 2.^i^0 

School or university 5.935 

Private foundat lora, organizations 3.315 

Industry or business 2.991 

Other fellowships. s<. ho lar ihlps 1.651 

Eaployent 

Faculty appointment 1.325 

TeachtnK aaalstant ship 11.362 

Research aealsttnt ship 6,136 

Other part*tlae eaploynent during acad. year 8.566 

Other enployttent 31.524 

Other sources 

Wlthdrawali froto savings, asuett 34.775 

Spouse's eernlngs or (unde 25.829 

Support from parents or relatives 29.7^5 

G.I. benefits 8.820 

Ttdaral goverment l'^^nB 1.640 

State or loca! governnent loam 774 

CoMerclal loans (banks, etc.) 2.698 

Othar lo*n» 1.293 
Fartlal aid froB employer (tuition relaburscacnt 

or waiver* grants, etc) 8.932 

Other 6.343 

Tot»l 219,47,6 



3 

lOO 



4.231 
2.187 
4.7 52 

B62 
4. 324 
1.578 
3.6 30 
2.333 
2.356 

943 

A35 
8.023 
4.592 
6.599 
16.576 

19. 326 
12.942 
21.014 
;.8ll 
1. 311 
514 
1 .315 
587 

6. 134 
3. 167 
137^542 



1.137 
1.590 
1.501 
1.300 
1.4^7 
902 
2.305 
982 
635 
708 

890 
3.339 
1.54 3 
1.967 
14.948 

15.449 
12.887 
8.731 
1.009 
329 
261 
1 .384 
707 

2.798 
3.175 
81.934 
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COPt. i^VAilABlI 

Mjijor SoiitL* ot MfiartUJ bupporl tor First Year ol AJv^nced StuJy, by Sex- 
1966 Frcthntn 



Sources 



F« Uow>hl p», »cho Ur » h t p_«, i ralne eahlpi , eu ♦ 

SSF 

NIH. NIMH. PHS 
ST>EA 

Other HEW 

Other U'd«ral govt-rtcvnt 

StJtf or lowal gov*rr.a«?rt 

School or university 

Prlvuti' :ouf,dat toni, orgJnli«*s i^'f's 

Induvtrv or buslnr«t 

)th*r t«I lx.wi^.Jps, <>. ho l.u*h ips 

£aploy:c»nt 

faculty •ppolr.tment 

!rti.*kini( 4<i!>Utar.t '>hip 
Research 4aeiUtAnt'«Mp 

Other p«rt-tittc espUyrSfnt during actd. year 
Other eaployvcnt 

Other sources 



Withdrawals froo savlngsi assets 

Spouse's e<iriUi'i(H -r fund« 

Support from parenti or rclatlvss 

C I benefits 

Federal governaent loans 

Stdtf ox lo<.d\ gov«rroent loans 

Cowerclal loans {banks, etc.) 

Other loans 

P^rttJl ild troa etsplc'vcr (cultk>n relcbursencnt 

or wslver» grants, etc.) 
Other 





X 






s 




4 « L 3k 


i 


J 08 S 




1 . 06 7 




3 *0S 


J 


1 ''68 


I 


1 ,438 


) 




I 


} S6J 


1 


1 429 




Ji M» 


1 


» 








!99 


3 


) OriM 


* 


3 211 




. 9»** 




3t08«* 


! 


1 845 








J.S70 


5 








2 


:,089 


1 


1,759 




1 * 589 


I 


I .•99 




290 


* 




\ 


1.476 


I 


509 


1 


8)1 


a 

• 


379 


« 




1 


13, "08 




8.009 


6 


5.339 


6 




2 


].J»'6 




1.962 


> 


16.86: 




11.223 


8 


5.639 


6 


:7,6ttO 


n 


15.195 


10 


K'.48S 


U 


)8.h18 


16 


:i.fe06 


15 


16.812 


17 


18.422 




1 1. J8I 




6,641 


7 


^9,579 


JO 


29,152 


20 


20.427 


21 


3.39i 


1 


3»178 




214 


• 


A, 039 


I 


2.802 


2 


1.237 


1 


i,::i 


\ 


2,575 




646 


1 


3.697 


2 


1.387 


I 


1,810 


2 


389 


« 


236 


« 


35 3 


* 


9.5*1 




6.356 




3.215 


3 


4.884 


2 


2.449 




2,435 


3 


3,^00 


100 


1h6,;;o 


,100 


96,^30 


loo 



Hajor Sourre of Financial Support for First Year ot Advanced Study 
by Grsduats Field: 1961 Frvshasn 



^ur_ces__ 



Fellowships, SvhoU r* hip_s>_ 

tra lneg<hlp<i etc 
NSP 

SIH. NIMH. PHS 
SDEA 

()thfr HU* 

Othi'r tidvr.i! *L.N ernm nt 
tt«ts or local governaent 
b><.hoot or *inl\ers It.. 
Private loundatlons or 
orgtnttittoni 

Other sources 

Ettpl oytBP nt 
Faiulty appointment 
Tr.uhlng ans 1 It an t»^Sp 
Research ass 1 itan t ihlp 
Other part-tliae enploynrnt 
durloR »he aradeffl. ve.ir 
Othc. 

yitWrawi!% fri-a s.ivlriRs. fiqets 
^p»nn>'s ^art.lHKs >r f^r.d^ 
support Tw parmtM, rolaM^es 
I. ! bt'nt>f i r s 
fed^r^l «vVfrnrent I ••il % 
■St4i** <}r 1.x a 1 aovt l.«ans 
C otsnero la! J<.»ar.« 
otn*.r ioars 

Partial a 1.1 froa et8plo/»«r 

Other 

Total 



total fcver 
unrolleu tot 
A>.lvanrec' 



Biologies! 

Si. Unccs 



Physics 1 
Sc lances 

and .Hat h 



Hcslth 

Fields 



Soclsl 
Sc Isncck 



Other 
Fields 









J 


TT 




X 


V 




K 


X 


"...'14 






8 


2, 7)^!* 


:o 


19 * 


406 


3 


1 , 3^0 


1 


'.75J 




761 


i: 


109 


1 


611 4 


928 


6 


1,266 


1 


< .353 


3 


292 


4 


450 


3 


165 I 


1,3^7 


9 


3 . 5: 3 


3 


1,98 7 


1 


68 


I 


0 


0 


402 3 


138 


I 


1 , M 


1 


1.72 3 


3 


109 




711 


5 


384 3 


330 


2 * 


3,642 


3 


. .473 


1 


:9 


* 


J 8 


• 


184 1 


64 


• 


1 .bl,l 


1 




3 


5;4 


9 


7 64 


6 


47 * 3 


i.69 


3 


1,146 




).556 






• 


58 


* 


150 I 


49 5 


3 


2.5^7 




3.226 




0 


0 


lo; 


1 


? 1 1 


6 


* 


2,220 


2 


1.460 


I 


9 


• 


145 


1 


131 1 


9^ 




802 


i 


!. ^25 


I 


0 


0 


u 


• 


i39 1 


:i 


• 


95.' 


I 


11.277 


5 


987 


15 


3,599 


26 


316 2 


82 3 


6 


4,727 


3 


6,122 


i 


63. 


10 


5.. '42 




.01 3 


863 


6 


3.421 




H.510 




190 


3 


1 7; 


1 


478 3 


1.064 


? 




4 


31.601 


15 


770 




1, 178 


9 


486 3 


KJ07 


« 


.'1.171 


17 


3o|l66 


\h 


^3t^ * 




«53 


6 


1.439 10 


1.814 


12 


2 3 . 1 59 


17 


J ^ 1^96 




52) 




791 


b 


2.136 14 


1.578 


11 


17.700 


13 




M 


3o; 


5 


.*7S 




5.534 17 


1.024 




17.330 


12 


>^.9^9 




90 


I 


32 


« 


98 1 


815 




6.036 


4 


359 


I 




* 


:o 




32rt 2 


?09 




693 


1 




• 


0 


0 


185 


1 


»3 1 


131 




305 


« 


v\698 


I 


0 


0 


10 


• 


365 : 






^,130 


2 


1.."* i 


1 




0 


12 


• 


69 1 


216 




9 36 


I 






136 


2 


607 


4 


OH 1 


93 






J 


^. lis 


1 


51 


3 


ns 


I 


;7 3 2 


f.)44 




3,915 


3 


J 1 


10') 




IOC 


lij 760 


100 


W. J<J1 100 


14j«;5 


100 


1 18^1 0« 


100 
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BEST COPY AVAJLABLE 



erJc 



Major Sourct of Financial Support for First Yttr of Advanced Study 
by Crjtduate Field. 1966 Frtihcen 



Total Evtr 
Enrcr.ed tor 
Advanced 



Biological 



Physical 
Sc Icncci 



tr.iln<t»hip»i etc 

SSF 

SIH. NIMH. PHS 
NDEA 

Other Hlv 

Other federal governcent 
State or IochI gov«rr.Kcnt 
School or v.niver$ti> 
Private JounJaiicns or 

orgar t2at ions 
Industry or businvas 
Other sources 



Lffiployment 
Faculty appolntaeni 
Te4chlnft asslstartshlp 
Research assistant «hlp 
Other part-tltB« ecplo>"ment 
during the ^caderlc year 
Other 

Other <out« ci 

Withdrawals: Savings, Assets 
Spouse's earnings or funds 
Support frcffl parents, 
relat ivet 

G.l. bercflts 

F<^iJera^ govtrnoent ioan^ 

St.Uc or IckaI iicvt leans 

Other loans 

Parilal aid fror, coplover 

Other 

Total 





Study 


Sc 


iencei 


and Math 


Fields 


Sc Icnccs 


Uelds 


s 




N 




N 




S 




S 




N J 








9 


l.il7 


i; 


u 


• 


365 


2 


1,436 1 


3,2.1 




5o: 


7 


1 3i 


1 


700 


3 


1,047 


6 


811 1 


^,nu 




6: 


I 






2 33 


I 


165 




2.876 2 


.\ 7 ) ; 




n 


• 


0 


0 


1.130 


5 


166 


I 


1.338 I 


6.053 




12? 




97 




676 


3 


800 


^ 


4.072 3 


-.9:8 




20 


• 


3- 


* 


613 




371 




2,295 2 


11.173 


s 




6 


1,005 




1,255 


5 


975 


6 


6,2 24 4 


3,306 




0 


0 


79 


I 


657 


3 


184 


1 


2,48 7 2 


1.610 




11 


• 


UO 


1 




1 


6; 


• 


1.177 1 


1.694 




0 


0 


36 


• 


22; 


I 


226 


1 


712 1 




• 


0 


0 


15 




0 


0 


107 


I 


760 1 




6 


l,S62 




3.460 


29 


267 


I 


1,243 


8 


b . 28 3 4 


s . : 1 6 




553 


7 


696 


6 


48 


• 


1,224 


-8 


2.672 2 


15.697 


6 


300 




ill 


3 


9g; 




1.028 


6 


9,011 6 




11 


606 


8 


396 




92 3 




2.046 


13 


20.39; 14 


iO.COi 


lb 




/ 




i I 




1. 


l.i77 






18.S06 


8 


2 52 


3 


411 




1 .9fe3 


8 


1.401 


4 




i^.ilO 


:o 


1.2^2 


17, 


448 




9.215 


38 


1.987 


12 


27.076 18 


3,.m: 


I 


0 


0 




1 


3; 


• 


169 


1 


2.376 2 






106 


I 


h7 


I 


817 


3 


301 


2 


2,174 1 


3,-iS 


1 


36 


I 


88 


1 


414 




256 


2 


2.240 2 


).^?'> 






• 










n 




2.102 1 


62 3 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


69 


• 


32 


• 


362 • 






38: 


5 


651 


6 


70 




202 


I 


6,951 5 


..-^16 




17 


• 


52 




195 


I 


28 


• 


3,777 




100 


;^5 39 


m 


11,829 


100 


24,332 


100 




100 


150.489 100 
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Ublt XV 

Major Source of rtn«nrt«l Support for First Yt«r of Adv«nct<i Study 
by Adv«nccd Study Indtx: 1961 Frtthntn 
<ln Pcrccnttgti) 



SdurcM 



Tot«l 
Ever 

Enro 1 led 
For Advanced 
Study 

(S-217.0eO) 



HoU No 
Currently Advanctti 
Enrolied Dcfree 
(N» 18^154) (N«56.818) 



Interrupted Studies 



Hold < 
Matter *t 
Dt|ree 



Studtee Completed 



Hold e PhsD. Or Hold 4 Mold No 

Profteslonel Meiter *e A-i^^a^std 

De|rtt De|ret Degree 

(N«>7.SfS) (N«5fe.996) CN»J0^618X 



F»Uovihlps. echolar thlpij 









2 


3 




2 




NtH. NIMH. PHS 


: 




• 


2 




2 




NDEA 


) 




3 


4 




i 




Other HEW 


\ 




1 


2 




I 




Other (•dtrel |ov«rn»«nt 


3 




2 


4 




i 




St4t« or loc4l (overnncnt 


1 




I 


1 




2 




School or uni'/e'etty 


J 




1 


3 




) 




Pftvate toundatlone or 
















or|«int^«tlons 






I 


2 




I 




tnduttry or butlnete 






2 


1 




1 




Other source* 


I 




* 


1 




% 




£mploynent 












1 




Faculty eppotntaent 


I 




1 


1 






Teaching eeitetentshtp 


S 


10 


1 


6 




k 




Reeeerch ssttttentlhtp 


) 




2 • 


3 




3 




Other p«rt-tta* caployvent 
















durtnc the ecsdcsic yesr 


; 






3 




4 




Other 


IS 




22 


17 




17 


IS 


Other sources 
















WtthdrswcU fro* esvlnge,^ eseets 


16 


11 


U 


13 




20 


21 


Spouftt*e e«rntn|S or funds 


12 


IS 


U 


9 


14 


10 


13 


Support fro« psrencs, rslettvee 


13 




6 


9 


28 


13 


17 


G.l> beneftte 


4 




6 


6 




2 




ftfdersl lovernaent lo«ne 


) 




• 


* 




I 




Stste or locsl govt, loens 


• 




1 


1 




• 




CoVerclsl losns 


1 




1 


2 




I 




Other losne 


I 




• 


* 




2 




f«rttel std (ro« employer 






9 


2 




3 




OthSr 


3 




; 


4 




3 




Totsl 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 



ERIC 



ERIC 
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BEST copy mmi^ 



Ha^ot Sourct o( Fln«ncU; Support for first Yc«r of Adv«nccd Study 
by Advanced Stu4y Indtx. 1966 Freshntn 
(In Ptrctnt«st«) 



ytUowhtp*^ >choUr»hlp« i 
tralntu htpa^ ttc . 

Nsr 

NIH, 



Total 
Lvcr 

Enrolled 
For Ativanccd 
StuJv 



Current Iv 
Enrol led 



Inttrrupfd Studltt 
Hold No Hold « 

Adv«ncc<l M4tt«r'« 
Degr«c Dcgr«e 



Studtf Coapl«fd 
Hold « Hold No 

Master'* Adv«nc«d 
D«Srcf D«srt« 

(N*10,093) (N*23,707) 



NDCA 


2 




1 


<» 


4 




Other HEW 


I 




2 


I 


2 




Other (tdertl fovernaent 


2 




Z 




1 


7 


State or loc«l govvrnaent 


> 




2 


6 


• 


School or university 


\ 




4 


7 


5 


4 


Private foundations or 














'>rgani2ations 


2 




1 


I 


' 3 


i 


Industry or business 






a 


e 


I 


ft 


Other sources 


I 




2 


0 


I 


1 


Cafloy«ent 










I 




Faculty appointment 


a 




a 


0 


0 


Ttachlng assistantshlp 


6 




S 


9 


10 


2 


Keetatch asalatantshlp 


i 




1 


ft 


4 


0 


Other part'Cltne caploy^vnt 














during th« academic vear 






7 


7 


6 


14 


Other 


n 


u 


U 


1 


6 


8 


Other aoutcas 














Withdrawals from ssvlngSi 'aasets 


16 


V 


21 


10 


i 


n 


Spouse's earnings or funds 






7 


2 


\2 


5 


Support from parentw, reUttvts 


20 


19 


16 


21 


26 




G.(. b«n«ftca 


\ 




3 


0 


2 


z 


Federal governsent loans 


i 




2 


I 


I 


2 


State or locai ilovt loans 


I 




2 


4 


I 


2 


Comerclal loars 






1 


I 


I 


3 


Other loana 


% 




a 


e 


ft 


1 


Partial aid fron esployer 


4 




4 




0 


3 


Othar 






4 


i 


0 


3 


Total 


IQQ 


100 


100 


1 00 


100 


mo 
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, usimmmiE 

All Currert Sotr. *s» ol Fln4r<:Ul Support tor AdvanovJ Study, by Sex' 
1961 frcthaen 



NSf 

MH.NIMH. PHS 
N-DEA 

Other 4PW 

Other (ederal government, 

:>t.«tvor iovcrrxe^r 

io^'ool or untversstv 

?r Ivdti : our<l4: tons, orgut tzat Ions 

tnJu>try or bv,>l:ttfS!> 

Other fellovihlps, schoUrihlpi 

iaplovttcnt 

Faculty appointment 

Re«earch astUtant :<ihlp 

Otner part-tlrr foilv'rtttnt .'uring awa«i vejr 
ot^-r tr.pi /Si-'t 

Ot her tour. »» 

Vithdr4va:> iror^ i««tr.gs. 4S»eti 

bpou*e\ earr.l:'j{^ r Sur.sl'j 

Support : rjtr par erti r rel4Cl\<'!> 

0, I . !>*ne: It* 

K'«J*>rai gioverraent lsj.ir-> 

:>tJtc or l^JiTai goM:r".rt'nt o<»r.«i 

(.orJSf>rvia 1 loans (l>Ar.#f«i, vt^ ) 

'Jt >.*?r Uar;* 

?4rt(4l iid tr:n eaplcvfr Uultlor. r r iflburs«i«f nt 

•.)r V4iver, i$rai^t«, vtc ) 
Oth«r 





ti^«; 


1 " 


Men 

s 

<^S..» 0,098) 




Uomtn 

N 

(N«7,110) . _ 


X 






J 


500 




68 


1 






ft 


1.000 


s 


627 


9 








'ib6 


s 




J 


397 






:37 


1 


160 




:.7O0 




10 


J06 


i: 


393 


6 


l.:9} 






971 


5 


:i2 


3 








3 . *70 


19 


902 


11 


MOti 






85S 




a: 


•* 








56 J 


3 


93 


1 


551 










i;o 




^s: 










135 








16 


3.756 


19 


618 


9 






1^ 


3.?33 


19 


;4o 


6 


S.OOtf 




la 


3.590 


16 


1.418 


20 






10 


.'.382 


U 


350 


5 


9.oi: 




33 


6.668 


33 


i.344 


33 


9.899 




36 


'.09^ 


ib 


J. 805 










.'.737 


U 


984 


14 


. .008 




J ft 


b.3i8 


3: 


660 


9 








1.741 


9 


399 


6 


919 




3 


769 




150 




1.833 






1.3:9 


7 


50^ 


7 


i.:oi 






1.069 


5 


135 








5 


940 


5 


483 




I.OSO 




>« 






357 


5 



T«ble 140 

All v,urr^,nt awuCw^* ot Ktut><.l4l :>u{>pi^rt tui Advanced ^tudy. by Sex 
1966 Freahffltn 





Total 








Uotten 




S 

(N«243,0:4) 




S 

{N*150,185) 


X 


N 

(N«*2.840) 


i 


FeIlo^&^lP4i f^hoUrbMpSi t ra Inecshlps , et^ . 














SSF 


3.560 


2 


2.472 


2 


1.088 


I 








5.106 




1.516 








3 


4.789 


3 


1.854 




Other HEW 


3.010 




1 .536 


1 


1.475 




Other federal jtovctnncnt 


6.734 


3 


5.015 


J 


1 .718 




St.iCc or IvJcal gox err.is**nt 


7.66)^ 


3 


5.969 




1 .699 




School or unlvcrstit> 


23.909 


10 


17.206 


12 


6.704 


7 


Private 1 our.tlat lcn%. cr gdnlzat iont 


^.930 




- .5h7 


J 


1.383 


2 


Induitry or builntti 


3.266 




2.781 




485 


1 


Oth«>r tol'rvihlpH. schol«rihlp« 


6.077 


3 


4. 550 


3 


1.527 


















Faculty appnlntmvnt 


1.902 


1 


1. 181 


1 


721 


1 




19.105 


8 


13. 348 


9 


5.757 


6 


!^e*carch n«^istant thtp 


13.721 


6 


10.372 


7 


3. 349 


4 


Oth*r p^rftiar employoint during 4ca<!. year 


39.827 


16 


28.818 


19 


1 1 . 009 


12 


Ot her emp : cvneni 


51.671 


21 


30.984 


21 


20.687 


22 


Othjr_J_pufj^<> 














Ulth<ir<ivA * <i( frcn savings, ataett 


73.469 


30 


47.4.98 


32 


25.971 


28 


Spo'iti'i carr.lr.gs or tun<lt 


42.574 


18 


30. 332 


20 


12.242 


13 


Support tror parvnts or rciatlvet 


61.461 


25 


40.472 


27 


20.990 


21 


G.I. b«n«flt« 


3.194 


1 


2.270 


2 


924 


1 


Ftdfr*! govcrnnent loans 


13.09« 


5 


9.417 


6 


3.681 


4 


Stat<; or local govrrnnent loana 


8.013 


3 


7.306 


5 


707 


1 


CotfBarcUl loana (banks. ctc«) 


7.032 


3 


S.446 


4 


1.587 


2 


Oth«t loan* 


5.897 


2 


4.S96 


3 


1.301 


i 


Partial alvl froo eoplover (tuition relnbur aetent 














or waivt»r. j^rantt. etc ) 


18.291 


8 


11.307 


8 


6,984 


8 


Otb«t 


B.IU 


3 


5.428 


4 


2.683 


3 



ERIC 
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BEST c(jpr kmc. 



T«bU 141 

AM Ck.rrvn( Sour«.ev KjratvUl Support for A<jv«inve(J Study 
by Cra^luate FlflJ 1961 Frestaon 



tJ. Physical 



Source! 


^-urr ent Iv 

T 


biolo^i.el 

n 


and 


yath 


r — _ 


tcncve 

!r X 


Other 
VUldb 




























tr«lrceahlpt, etc 


























Nsr 






109 




27^ 


9 




1 


4 3 


1 


9; 


I 






6 




iC 


9 




303 


IS 






190 


I 


SDEA 








} 


7-. 


2 




2 


228 


9 


735 


5 


Other HEW 




,' 


0 


0 


0 


0 










188 


1 




00 




^3^ 






a 


j52 


1 • 


N i 


6 


1 ,453 


9 


StAtc 01 lo. <cnetrc:rrt 


I.:v3 






i 






31^ 


15 


8.' 


3 


594 




School or unlveriUy 




i: 




19 


63. 


:i 




J 3 




IB 


:,406 


15 


Private fear J At t<^ns, orSa;) t zaUons 




it 


13 








J6 3 


13 


2S9 


10 


^05 




Industry or buslneta 






0 


0 






0 


0 


31 


1 


385 


2 


Other nources 






i) 


* 










lb7 


7 


26^ 




£gglo^«fr\t 


























F«culty 4ppotnta«nt 


-5: 






ft 






0 


0 




9 


215 


1 


r<4<hlng asHijktar ' vhi p 


-,373 


Ih 


3<>9 


1- 


I ,i:7 




13 


I 


413 


17 


2.161 


13 


R«a«<irrh assiit j' tshl p 




13 




30 


999 


33 


0 


0 


3S1 


14 


1 .89^ 


12 


Other p.jrt*ila»* en? I y«*nt 




Id 




16 


:6- 


9 


376 


l« 


396 


24 


3,082 


19 


4urlng the «c«drBlc ye«r 


























Other eaplovser : 




10 


109 




19? 


6 


:46 


12 


J89 


16 


1 .073 


10 


Other eourcee 


























Withdr<iw4ls ;foc S4/Ir<s, eetrts 




33 


:t>9 


30 


5J5 




995 


•49 


• 6A8 


:6 


5.669 


35 


Spouse's e4rntngs or fitrdt 


9.899 


36 






A^l 




1.148 


56 


989 


40 


5,559 


35 


Support troa parents. r«l4tlv«t 


J.M 




JOB 


8 


339 


11 


36 > 


18 




5 


2,405 


15 


O.l bcnttUs 


',0O» 


2fc 


5-5 




362 


i: 


^38 


12 


436 


18 


5.207 


32 


Federel |oVern«ent lo«n« 




H 


«5 


3 


150 


5 


!>34 


26 


U3 


5 


1.14 5 


7 


St4t« or local gcvt !o4R« 




3 


J 7 


1 


;8 




3UQ 


15 






488 


3 


Cotonvrcial lo4r« 


1.S33 


7 


35; 


14 


11: 




406 


20 


19h 


*« 


•671 


4 


Other loans 


1.20. 






t 


s: 


3 


50 




103 


4 


885 


6 


PjtrtUt ai<j :ru& ^plovtr 


i.-:3 


5 




5 


2b: 


9 








10 


591 




Other 


i.ouo 






10 


9(J 


3 


33 


2 


39 




526 


3 


Toul 










3,026 












16f083 





Teble 142 

All Current Sources 0* "tninclal Support for A<iv*[n.td Study 
by Graduate ricld: 1966 Frtihnen 



Sour ce* 



F*llov<hlp*, echoUrmhl^ . 

treineesbtpe, etc . 
NSF 

SIH, saw, PHS 
Other \iVm 

Other tederal ROver rjBcnt 
Stete or l,?cal jovcrroneni 
School or university 
Private foundations or 

ortanliatioht 
Induttry or buetneee 
Other sources 

E»jloyent 
Faculty appointment 
Teachlnx asslstantsh 1 p 
Research asslstantship 
Other part-Mae eaplovitt>nt 
during the aca^jnalc /ear 
Other enploysent 

Qthtr aourc et 

Vlthdravals froa tavingt. assets 
Spouse* H fAtnlTigs or fund* 
Support froa parents. reUclves 
G. L brnsf Its 
Federal K>'^verrnent loans 
Statf or lo^al govt loana 
(oniaerdal loan* 
Other loans 

P«rt i« : 4tcj : r m wp lOver 
Other 



total. 

Current Iv 
Enrol led 
N X 

_CN«24 3^o:,>) 



Biological 
Sc iences 
S X 
(S>9.7 55) 



Fhyatcal 

Sc Icncts 
and Math 
N X 
(N* 13,787) 



Health Soc lal Other 

Ftoldi Sclencev Fielda 

NX N X S X 

(K«3Ufa50) (N«17.290) (N»i59^942) 



3.560 




851 


9 


1.044 


8 


162 


1 


455 


3 


969 


1 


4.622 




. 495 


5 


687 


5 


1,460 


5 


91 ? 


5 


1 ,028 


1 


6.6.3 


3 


10^ 


1 


6 79 


5 


7 59 


2 


880 


5 


4,207 


3 


3.010 


1 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


1.087 


3 


233 


1 


1.690 


1 


6.734 


3 


374 




323 


2 


2.014 


6 


518 


3 


3. 346 


2 


7.^68 


3 


198 


2 


291 




225 


7 


580 


3 


4.285 


3 


23.909 


10 


1 . 396 


14 


2.071 


15 


4.660 


15 


1.899 


11 


13.277 


8 


5.930 




60 


1 


152 


1 


1.582 


5 


310 


2 


3.762 


2 


3.266 


I 


69 


1 


475 


3 


102 




6^ 


* 


2.537 


2 


6,077 




60 


1 


313 




1.718 


5 


96 


1 


3.814 


2 


1.902 


1 


182 




108 


1 


0 


0 


129 


1 


869 


1 


1^.105 


a 


2,008 


21 


4»618 


34 


684 




2.564 


15 


8.440 


5 


13.721 


6 


1 .414 


14 


1.753 


13 


1.800 


6 


2,326 


14 


6,2 56 


4 


39.827 


16 


9 30 


10 


1 .024 


I 


5.854 


16 


2,750 


16 


27,988 


18 


51.671 


21 


2.228 


23 


2.475 


18 


5.557 


18 


3.464 


20 


36.824 


23 


73,i,69 


30 


2. 655 




4.089 


30 


11. 309 


36 


4.505 


26 


49.282 


31 


42.574 


18 


2»269 


23 


2.201 


lb 


6,577 


21 


3. 128 


18 


27,667 


17 


61. .6i 


25 


2.663 


27 


1.743 


1 3 


14.132 


45 


3.810 


22 


37.218 


23 


3.194 


2 


110 


1 


289 




103 




239 


1 


1.931 


1 


13,098 


5 


21: 




353 




4.646 


15 


837 


5 


6.928 


4 


S.013 


3 


107 


1 


116 




2.897 


9 


30^ 


2 


4.556 


3 


7.032 


3 


242 




181 




2.093 


7 


348 


2 


4.O40 


2 


5,89' 




30 


• 


•342 




2.113 


7 


35 3 


2 


2.868 


2 


10. ^'90 


8 


1.245 


13 


1. 570 


11 


291 


1 


551 


3 


14.030 


9 




1 




4 


313 


2 


465 


2 


645 




5.748 


4 



I 
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T«blt 143 

Rtisont for Net CnrolMnt at fir tfCh<p trt Cr«<2u4te or ^rof ««ilcf&al School, by Su «Ad Cr«<iu«tt Tltli' 
1966 Frcthncr. Who Evtr Ecrol for Aivmctd Stu<Jy 
(Ic P«rcfnt»gf») 



Scitncvi k 



Social 







Xm 


Uem^A. 




HathMMtlca 


ruidft 




rielda 


Vtt nc: tccvpttd 


30 




3C 


55 


43 


74 


57 


51 


No fir.Ar.1. Ul atslstarce off«re<i 




11 






30 




18 


17 


n«<.t rptable «ftount of flr^rcla^. 


















«««lst«r:ct cffered 










U 




1 


4 


Bttter t»»r«s >>t flnincl*: 


















4«»lst4rct At accor<i-c'io ice school 






i: 






2 


12 


10 


Othtr r«4^or« <Qot flr.c-cla!) 


M 








23 


:3 




34 


Bate Total Who Not 


















Enroll at f;rtt- 


















ChoU* ln«ti»ut lor. S3 


,337 




iSfOi: 




1,S90 


S,324 


6,873 


31.126 


Perctnt of total 


(19) 


cn 






(:3) 


(21) 


<35) 


(16) 


lnd«btt<jn*«« 


Incurrtd 


for Indtrgraiiuate and 


Tablt 144 
Graduate Study bv s*x and 


lUce. 1161 


Frtatmc Vho 


Cvtr 





Enrolled for Advanctd Studv 
<Ir Percenta|e«) 



Aaount of loan (or 
undercraauate study 

None 

! ci% th«p ^M>o 
$5(X)-99« 
>10<X>- 1 '*■>■> 
S.>OCK>- 

S4000 or aort 

Total 
N 



(4 

7 
7 

i: 

7 
J 

IQO 
310.332 



12 



IQO 
19*. 461 



68 
6 

( 
11 

7 
2 

100 
115.971 



6S 
7 
f 

11 
7 
3 

100 
198^663 



61 
6 
9 
6 

If 
I 

ICQ 
.704 



Aaount of ^o«n for 
graduate studv 

!{one 

L*s« than $500 
S5CO-999 
$1000-1999 
$2000-3991 
$4000 or »ore 



66 
5 
6 

10 
7 
6 



80 
4 

s 



67 
7 

y 

7 
3 



Total 



no 

290,^8: 



100 
us. 942 



100 



100 
189. 7 7; 
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BEST COPY mmiE 



TtbU us 

In<lebi«Jne«i IncurrtJ tor InderRradudii; tn<i Crtduate Study by Sex 4n<l Race' I96b FregihMn 
Who Ever l.^rolled for Advanced Studv 
(In Pircuntaiis) 



Amourt of Loan 



Aaount of let? for 
undcrgr«du4tf study 

Son. ^0 M 61 60 35 

lits thin $500 b 7 > 6 20 

$500-999 6 6 7 6 8 

$1000-1999 II 11 11 11 

$2000-3999 1.' 1.' 1*' 

$4000 or »ore 5 6*5 ** 

total 100 lOO 100 lOp 100 

I 3^9.^ 197 .266 132^041 300. 119 iiilZO 

Aaount of loan for 
|r adust e study 

son. U 68 79 74 40 

Ls«s than $500 5 4 5* 16 

$500-999 5 6 4 * 5 

$1000-1999 10 M 8 9 18 

$20 00-3999 6 ' H ■ 5 16 

$4000 or acre 3 * 1 3 6 

TotAl 100 100 100 ^00 iOO 

S l^lxJ^ 1?S910 ll liSSS 264, 375 10* 32 3 



Ttbla U6 

Indebtedness iHvurred for Undergraduate and Graduate Study by Craduats Field 1961 FriihMin 
Who Evir Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentages) 



Totsl, Phyelcsl All 

Ever Biological Sclintaa and Health Social Othsr 

ABount of Loan Enrollsd Scltncs* Mathematles Fields Sciences Fields 



Aaount of losn for 
undergraduste study 

None 

Lr** 'han $S00 
$500-999 
$1000-1999 
S2000-3999 
$4000 or acre 



64 



ipo 

297 .557 



62^ 
7 

i: 

8 
9 

2 

lOO 



100 
19,819 



68 

10 

7 



100 
18.133 



61 
6 
12 
13 
6 
2 

100 
19.589 



63 
6 
6 

12 
8 



100 
183,217 



Aao »rit of loan for 
(traduatp ^tudv 



Son« 

less than $500 
$500-999 
$1000-1999 
$2000-3999 
$4000 or acre 



46 
2 
3 
11 
U 
28 



69 

4 
5 
12 
6 



72 
5 
6 
8 
6 
4 



TotAl 
M 



100 
10,108 



100 
IJj ^80 



100 
21.039 



lOO 
18,804 



100 
180.770 



I 
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Indebt ?(lnes8 Incurred for iRdtrgr^duate and Graduate Study by Graduate Field 
Vho Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In ftrc«nta(««) 



1966 Frethmen 





tver Inrolled 




Physical 






All 




for Advanced 


filo lo|tcal 


Science* and 


Health 


Social 


Oth«r 


Anount of Loan 


Study 


Sciences 


Mathemat Irs 


Flalda 


Science* 


Fields 


AzBounC ^>t lo<tn *vr 














unJer tlr*dua te jtudv 
















*>0 


67 


62 


66 


54 


39 


Lett than $300 


6 


I 


4 




b 


6 


S 500-999 


6 


6 


7 


7 


it 


5 


S 1000-199^ 


U 


10 


12 


10 


15 


11 


S 2000- 3999 




e 


11 


6 


16 


13 


Sagoo or more 


\ 


9 




6 


J 


6 


Toul 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


s 


319^4 


10,122 


IS, 705 


28^S?T 




190. ni 


Amount o: loan for 














graduate study 














None 


72 


8J 


86 


SI 


76 


73 


I.«as than S300 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 




5 500-999 


5 


9 


2 


3 


8 




$1000-1999 


9 


) 




10 




11 


^2000-39 99 


0 


2 


3 


20 


I 




$4000 or aorc 


3 


3 


* 


13 


2 




Total 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


N 


283,710 


9,42 3 


U.I 691 


28,904 


11,698 


17b, 87; 



ERIC 
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BEST copy. AVAILABLE 



-',r-v 



St. 



T«bU U8 

IniiebteUness ln<.urru(i for Graduate Study by Advanced Study Status and Graduate Field. 1961 Fr««hacn 
Vho Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Pcrctntagtt) 



ERIC 



Anount of Loan 



Current ly 
Enrolled 



Int errupted 
Studies/ 
Hold No 
Ad va reed 
De^re.e 



Interrupted 

Studies/ 

Hold 

Master ' s 
Dttree 



Completed 
Stud les/ 
Hold Ph,0. 
or prpfesi*^ 
lonal D«Kree_ 



Completed 
Studies/ 

Hold 

M«iiur * s 

D«itree 



Covpletcd 
Studies/ 
Hold No 
Advanced 
Drgrcc 









SloloKlcal Sciences 








Vone 




74 


58 


68 


81 


0 


Less ihan $5 00 


1 J 


i 


6 


2 


1 


0 


S5O0 - "i<*9 




3 


13 


7 


1 


0 


SIOOO- 199V 


10 




13 


7 




0 


S2O00- 3ys^ 


H 


0 


5 


9 




0 


.$4000 or 3ore 




« 


b 


7 




0 


Total 


ipo 


lOQ 


100 


100 


100 


0 


N 






1>3AI 




1.528 


0 



Physical Sciences and Mathematics 



Sof^e 


11 


87 


67 


7m 


88 


0 


less IJ'an $500 


7 


6 


3 


4 




0 


55O0 - 9ss 


I 


1 


10 


2 


I 


0 


SIOOO - 






' 5 


7 


6 


0 


%iQQ(j - 399<» 


10 




2 


9 




0 


$4000 or ocre 




I 




it 


I 


0 


Total 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


0 


N 


2^358' 






4.625 


3.699 


0 



Health Fields 



None 


:8 


58 


Leas than )5<JU 


* 


1 


S500 - 99') 


I 


15 


51000 - 1999 


J 3 


3 


S 2 000 - 3-^99 


20 


8 


^4 000 or ao't 


2W 


15 


Total 


100 


100 






1,540 


None 


58 


80 


L«»s th«n $500 


7 


6 


S500 - 999 


10 


2 


S10C(J • :'i99 


13 


9 


S2O00 - ]999 




2 


S4O0O or ocre 


5 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


N 


2,3 77 


5,306 



89 
0 
2 
I 

4 
4 

iOO 
.j06 



Social Scl«nc«t 



57 
2 
9 

15 
12 
6 

100 

. ;28 



iO 
2 
2 

12 

11 

32 



68 
3 

3 

14 
7 
6 

100 
,080 



90 
I 
0 
8 

2 
0 

100 
1,101 



76 
2 
5 

13 
i, 
1 



100 



90 
0 

10 
0 

0 

0 

100 
149 



100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
10 



Nor^e 

lens than $500 
$500 - 999 
ilOOO - 1999 
$2000 - 3«i99 
$4 000 or Wore 



61 

S 



10 
12 



100 
U,184 



66 
5 



27^738 



56 
4 
5 
12 
12 
12 

100 
24,4 54 



76 
5 
6 
9 
4 
I 

100 
60, 113 



72 
6 



0 
13 



100 
1^210 
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T«bU U9 



lndebt«dncii Incurred for Gr^tiuate Stu^y by A«ivjnc«J Stuiy Status and CraUucte FleU 
Vho hvtr Cnrolltd for Advanced Study 
( In Pcrccnt«|ci} 



1966 Fre»hn«n 







Interrupted ' Interrupted 


Cofflpleted 


CcQpl«ted 






Studies/ 


Studies/ 


Studies/ 


Studl«:i/ 






Hold So 


Ho Id 


Hold 


Hold No 




Currently 


Advanced 


Master * i 


Master's 


Advanced 


Aiiount of loin 


Enrol 1 


Degric 


Deirec 


Decree 


Dsires 








ftloloilca! Sciences 






None 


90 


8; 


100 


100 


100 


Ivm than $500 




10 


0 


0 


0 


S500 - 999 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$1000 • 1999 


) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$2000 - 3999 




) 


0 


0 


0 


$4000 or acre 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOtAt 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


M 


a, 518 


685 


192 


23 


5 








Ph^rslcal Sciences and 


Mathemst ics 




None 


84 


9A 


97 


84 


0 


L«aa than $300 


6 


I 


0 


8 


0 


$500 • 999 


2 


0 


0 


8 


0 


$1000 • 1999 


I 


0 


i 


0 


0 


$2000 - 3999 


2 


$ 


0 


0 


0 


$4000 or «ort 


* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


0 


K 




2.026 


229 


226 


0 








Htslth Flslda 






None 


48 


62 


97 


50 


100 


U«« than $500 


I 


19 


0 


0 


0 


$500 - 999 


) 


6 


i 


0 


0 


SlOOO • 1999 


10 


6 


0 


5 


0 


$2000 • 3999 


22 


0 


0 


4S 


0 


$4000 or iiort 


15 


4 


1 


0 


0 


Tof I 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




24.7j3 


2. 534 


452 


777 


407 





MaxlAUB Debt 


R«spondentii v«re Willing 


to Incur for their Education 


by Sex. 






1961 


snd 1966 Freshnen Who Ever 


Enrolled for Advanced Study 










(In Psrcants|as) 










1961 Cohort 


)966 Cohort 




tUxlaum Aaount of 


Total 


M«n 


Uoteen Total 


Men 


UofflCn 


Loan 


(M*269^ 60d) 


(N-174.227 ) 


(N*95.381}(N-298.328) 


(N-183.082) 


(N-113,246) 


None 




42 


52 35 


33 


39 


Lass than $300 


s 


4 


7 5 


4 


? 


$500 • 999 


6 


6 


6 7 


5 


9 


$1000 • 1999 


U 


12 


13 13 


11 


14 


S2OO0 • i^^^ 


12 


13 


11 16 


16 


17 


$4000 • 5999 


9 


10 


6 12 


14 


i 


$6000 - 9.999 


3 


6 


3 6 


8 


3 


$10,000 • 13,999 


3 


4 


1 1 


5 


1 


$14,000 or motm 


2 


3 


1 3 


4 


1 
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TtbU 151 

HAXisvm D«bt Rttpondtnt* wtrt Uillini to Incur for their tducatlon, by 

Met: 1961 «n4 1966 Frtshstn Who Evtr Enrol ltd fpr Adv«nc«<i Study 
(In Ptrctnta|«a) 





1961 Cohort 




1966 Cohort 




MAxtinua Aaount ot 


Vhitff 


Black 


White 




Black 


Lo«n 


(SI.175.3;7) 


(N»i.23iy 


(N»273 .357) 




(N-12.670) 


Non« 


46 


29 


36 




16 


Uss than S50O 


6 


10 


5 




11 


$500 • 999 


S 


4 


7 




5 


$1000 - 1999 


11 


16 


13 




U 


$2000 - )999 


12 


U 


16 




22 


$4000 - 5999 


9 


13 


11 




U 


$6000 - 9,999 


6 


3 


6 




7, 


$10,OCC • 13,999 


3 


4 


4 




1 


$14,000 or aort 


2 


6 






9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 










Tabla 152 










NaxUub Debt Rttpondtnts vara WiUlni to Incur for 


their Education : 








1961 Fraahsen Who Ewar 


Enrolltd for Advanced Study, 


by Graduate Flatld 










(In Ptrcantaiaa) 












Physical 










tlolotical 


Scltncaa and 


KtalCh 


Social 


All Othmr 


lUjtlau» Aaount of 


Scla&caa 


y«th«Mtlca 


Fttlda 


Sdeacat 


Fltlda 


Loan 


(H-$.443) 


0««n.601) 




CM«ia.iai} 


(M-164.l6a) 


Nona 


io 


47 


a 


37 


40 


L«88 than $500 


fl 


8 


2 




5 


$500 - 999 


5 


7 


3 




6 


>l0OO - 19«»S 


i<* 




3 


46 


13 


$2000 - 3999 


IJ 


12 


11 


15 


12 


J400O - 5999 




8 


11 


10 


9 


UOOO - 9,99» 


t? 


J 


I* 






$10,000 • 13,999 


3 


1 


iQ 




3 


$14,000 or sort 


1 


3 


11 




2 
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Table IS) 

MMXiauQ Debt Respondents were Willing to Incur for their Education. 
1966 Freshtsen U'ho Ever Enrolled for AdvsnceO Study, bv Cr«duaCc FleU 
<ln PcrccnCagcs) 



— JnSliH 

None 

Less than SSOO 
S500 - 999 
$1000 -1999 
5*^000 - /9**9 
S4000 - 5999 
S6000 - 9.999 
SIO.OOO - n.999 
$1>««OCO or aore 

Total 



Bio logical 
Sc lences 
^N*9t960| 



38 
6 

16 
14 



Physical 
Sciences and 
MathemaClcs 
(i<»15.2Q2) 



3^ 



14 

8 

6 
1 



Health 
Flelda 

<X«26.A7 3) 



Social 
Sc lences 
(X«l?.425) 



22 
1 
S 
8 
9 
IS 
16 
11 
13 



^6 
U 
6 

19 

n 

7 
3 
3 

100 



All Other 
Klclde 

(N« 178,340) 



36 
5 
7 
13 
18 
U* 
5 



Table 1S4 

Maximum Debt Respondents were Wllilng to Incur for Their Education, by Advanced Study Status. 
1961 rrcahaen Who Ever Enrolled for Advanced Study 
(In Percentages) 





Total 
















Ever 




Ii.v«rrupt«d Studlea 




Studies Completed 






Enrol led 




Void No 


Hold a 


Hold a Ph.D. or 


Hold a 


Hold No 




For Acjvanced 


Current ly 


Advanced 


Master * a 


Profaaalona 1 


Master's 


Advanced 


Haxittuft <\i&ount 


Study 


Enrolled 


Degrre 


Degree 


Dcfree 


Degree 


ucfrec 


of L^an 


(N-261 .800) 


(N.24,22_8J 


(N-73.446) 




(N-4U.569) 


(H^ti hii) 


(h-25.050) 


Sone 


46 


33 


44 


35 


42 


56 


58 


Lcae Chan .$300 


5 






J 


3 






S500 - 999 


6 


4 


6 


7 


3 


7 




$1000 - 1999 


U 


n 


14 


IS 


9 


11 


11 


$20^)0 - 1999 


\2 


!« 


V 


14 


13 


10 




S4000 - 5999 


9 


16 


9 


12 


9 


i 




16000 - 9.999 


s 


fi 


4 


6 


9 


2 




$10,000 - 13,999 


3 


J 


1 


6 


7 


3 




$14,000 or aore 


2 


3 


1 


2 


5 


1 
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Tftblt ISS 

M^xlmuD Debt Respondents were Willing to Incur for Their Education, by AJv«nced Study ?t«tui: 
1966 Fr«ihDcn Who Ever Fnrolleil for Advanced Study 
(In Perccntito) 



Total 





Ever 




Interrupt ed 


Studlei 


Studlci 


Completed 




Lnrol led 




Hold No 


Hold « 


Hold ft 


Hold No 




For Advanced 


Currently 


Advanced 


Master ' i 


Master 


Adv«nc«d 


KAXlauM A&ount of 


Study 


Enrol led 


Degree 


Degree 


Degree 


Degree 


Lo«n 


(N-291.9311 


(N-193.019) 


(^•47.613) 


(N-9.601)(K«12.159) 


(Ki29.539J 


None 


3S 


3^ 


33 


S9 


34 


50 


Lens :hjr. S500 


S 


5 




7 


4 


6 


$500 • 999- 




6 


8 


i 


I 


8 


$1000 - 199-* 


13 


W 


U * 


lb 


16 


8 


$2000 - 3999 


16 


16 


16 


17 


r 


n 


$A0O0 - 5999 


ii 


\: 


1 1 


8 


10 


11 


$6000 - 9,999 


6 




6 


6 


5 


2 


$10,000 - 13,999 


■4 


>< 


5 


5 


0 


2 


$U,000 or taore 




3 


1 


1 


1 


1 




IQQ 


100 


lOQ 


100 


100 


lOO 
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APPENDIX A 
Letter to the 1966 Cohort 



APPENDIX A OCCT pApv Alllll Ml C 

LETTER TO THE 19b6 COHOCT «WUIDLt 

American Council on Education 

ONE DUPONT CIHCLE 
V/ASHINGTON. D C. 20036 



orncc or TMC pnesiocNT 



Dear Koraber of our Survey Panel: 

Prelininary analyses of the results from the four-year followup ques- 
tionnaire fnat we sent you last year are now veil under way, and we thought you 
might be interested in some of the early highlights. 

Educat iona l Progress ; Of the entering class of fall 1966, slightly more 
than half had obtained their bachelor's degrees by the tire of the followup 
(summer 1970) ; another 7 percent had obtained the A. A. degree. Among those of 
you who had no degree at the time of the followup, only one in four had com- 
pletely given up plans to obtain one. Nearly one-third had attended more than 
One college since 1966. 

Marital Stat us; One in three students from the 1966 entering freshman 
class had gotten rnar-ried by the time of the followup; of this group, fewer than 
4 percent were either separated or divorced. About 10 percent had had children, 
and 2 percent had two or more children. * 

Career: By far the most popular career choice was elementary or secon- 
dary school teacher (21 percent). The next most popular choices vere business 
executive (8 percent), college teacher (6 percent) and lawyer (5 percent). The 
vast Majority of vomen students are planning to take up careers; fewer than 
10 percent of them checked "housewife" as their choice. 

Impress! ons of the Col le^e ; Nearly three-fourths of the respondents 
reported that they were either satisfied or very satisfied v»ith their under- 
graduate college. A sizable group (15 percent), however, was "on the fence,'* 
while 8 percent vere dissatisfied and 3 percent were very dissatisfied. Only 
small numbers were unhappy with the quality of instruction (7 percent) or 
equipment (11 percent), but more students felt treated like "numbers in a book" 
(20 percent). A majority (58 percent), however, felt that school spirit on 
their campus was poor. 

Only 12 percent of the students felt that they had had too few contacts 
with classTiates, but twice as many (25 percent) said they had had too few con- 
tacts with instructors. About one student in five (19 percent) reported that 
there was not enough freedom in course selection, and one in four (24 percent) 
reported that there had not been sufficient outlets for creative activities. 
The biggest complaints were that they did not have time to get enough sleep 
(53 percent) and that they got too little exercise (59 percent). 

Activities and Hobbies : The members of the panel showed very distinctive 
tastes in music. Virtually all of them (97 percent) reported listening to rock 
music, and two-thirds said they listened frequently (rather than just occasionally). 
Ninety-three percent listened to folk music, but only one-third listened frequently. 
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Soul music was almost as popular as folk music, but Dixieland ]ay.7s vas con- 
siderably less popular than the other types: More tUan half (57 percent) 
said they novor listened, and only 2 percent listened frequently. 

More than one-third of the students (35 percent) reported that they had 
participated in demonstrations since entering college, most of them (30 percent) 
In protests against the Cauibodian invasion in 1970, In addition, 23 percent 
had participated in one or more demonstrations against the college adminis- 
tration. When asked to characterize their political preferences, more than 
twice as many rated themselves as liberal (AO percent) than as conservative 
(16 percent). Although the trend between 1966 and 1970 vas defin^itely in the 
liberal direction for your group, some students shifted in tl\e opposite direc- 
tion over the four years. 

We are preparing much more intensive analyses that will emphasixe how 
your college experiences may have contributed to changes in your attitudes and 
plans* If you would like to receive a report of these more detailed findings, 
please let us know. 

The current economic situation has led to concern in many quarters 
over the tight job miirket. In consequence, v?e have received an unusually 
large number of inquiries about the employment of former students and about 
the proportions who plan on or are taking graduate and professional training. 
Because you are a member of a representative national sample of students w'no 
entered college in 1966, we should like to ask for your help within the next 
few weeks in completing a brief questionnaire about your present employment 
and educational status. Such a survey will contribute to a more accurate 
national picture of just what the situation actually is and, in addition, may 
help the policy-makers to alleviate some of the existing problerns and to head 
off some of the potential problems. 

Thank you again for your cooperation and your interest in our research. 

Sincerely yours , 



Logan Wilson 
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APPENDIX B 

SPECIAL MAILING PROCEDURES UTILIZED WITH THE 1966 COHORT* 

While survey research relies heavily on use of self-administered 
mail questionnaires, a continuing problem has been that of obtaining 
a high rate of return. Various techniques have been recoiranended , 
including incentives to respondents, aspects of questionnaire design^ 
systematic re-mailings, and use of different mail procedures. In an 
attempt to examine the differential impact of a number of mail techni- 
ques, a series of varying mail treatments were utilized and evaluated 
in the questionnaire mailing for the 1966 cohort. 

Random samples of students were assigned to each of 14 experimental 
techniques. The variables examined were: non-profit postage vs. first 
class postage on the outgoing envelope; window envelope vs. matched 
insertion of questionnaire; postal care reminders vs. none; a second 
wave questionnaire vs. none; business reply vs. live stamps on the 
return envelope; and three types of non-profit permit, in developing 
the samples for the study ^ 14 groups of 1,000 subjects each were 
randomly selected from the almost 59^000 students in the followup 
cohort. Those students without ZIP codes were then deleted from the 
samples resulting in slightly different sample sizes. 

Results 

Table A-2 summarizes the percentage response, cost per contact, and 
cost per response data for 14 followup techniques. The first half of 
Tcible A-2 presents the outcomes of the various techniques prior to 
sending questionnaires with first class postage to those subjects whose 
original questionnaires were sent out at the non-profit rate and were 
returned as non-deliverable. It was found that the non-deliverable 
rate among the questionnaires which were sent out with non-profit 
postage was considerably higher than for those with first class outgoing 
postage. It was assumed that this might be due to decreased effort on 
the part of the postal service to forweurd non-profit mail ^ and a pilot 
test indicated that approximately 20% of the questionnaires previously 
returned as non-deliverable were received 5Uid completed by students 
when remailed first-class. The results of this non-deliverable re- 
mailing are reported in the second half of Table 1. 



* This description is excerpted from cin article entitled 
"Cost-effectiveness of Differential Techniques for Mail 
Questionnaires" by Jack E. Rossmann and Alexander W. Astin. 
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First Class vs. Non-Profit Outgoing Postage 

One of the roajor variables which this project was designed to 
analyze was the relative cost-effectiveness of first class and non- 
profit outgoing postage. The outcomes of this analysis can be deter- 
mined by four con^arisons in Table 1 — Techniques 1 vs. 5, 2 vs. 6, 
3 vs . 7 , and 4 vs . 8. 

The data provide little support for using first class outgoing 
postage on the initial mailing. Among the four comparisons, the 
differential rate of return varied from 3,0% to .2%, always in favor 
of first class postage. The cost per response, however, favored non- 
profit postage in all comparisons and the difference ranged from 9^ 
to 17C. 

Business Reply vs > Live Stamp Return 

Another uncertainty which has surrounded survey research is the 
impact of live stamps on return envelopes. It has frequently been 
argued that in comparison with a printed business reply return, 
presence of live stamps stimulates the rate of response. Comparisons 
of treatments 1 vs. 2, 3 vs, 4, 5 vs. 6, and 7 vs . 8 lend little support 
to this argument, however. 

In none of these comparisons was the response rate found to increase 
by more than 2% through the use of live stamps. The cost per response, 
however, was considerably higher when live stamps were used, ranging 
from 17<; to 2S^ per response above the cost for business reply returns. 

Matched insertion vs. Window Envelopes 

One other decision which must be made in large-scale questionnaire mail- 
ings is whether to use matched insertion (i.e., making certain that the 
envelope is addressed to the person whose name is on the questionnaire 
which is inserted in the envelope) or to simply insert the questionnaire 
in a window envelope thus eliminating the necessity of matching. The 
additional cost of matched insertion is approximately $15 per thousand. 

The effect of matched insertion can be determined by compcuring 
techniques 1 vs . 3 , 2 vs . 4, 5 vs. 7, and 6 vs. 8. Differential rater 
of return were small, ranging from 2.2% margin favoring matched insertion 
to .8% favoring window envelopes. Cost per response was also very 
similar between the two techniques as none of the comparisons differed 
by more than 5C . 

Techniques 9-14 were variations on Followup Technique 8. In other 
words, all of the questionnaires for these six techniques were sent out 
with nonprofit postage, were match inserted, and had live stamp returns. 
To determine cost-effectiveness, therefore, comparisons should be made 
with Technique 8. 
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Use of Auto-Ty£ed Letter 

One sample of respondents" (Technique 9) received a personally 
addressed^ auto-typed letter with their second-wave questionnaire 
urging them to return the questionnaire. This approach resulted 
in the highest rate of return (50.3%) among the 14 techniques, but 
it also led to by far the highest cost per response, $1.84. A 3% 
increased rate of response would, therefore, hardly seem to justify 
an increase of 50<^ in cost per response. 

No Second-Wave Questionnaire 

One of the lowest costs per attempted contact was achieved by not 
sending a second-wave questionnaire (Technique 10). This proved to 
be false economy, however, because the rate of response was more than 
10 percentage points below Technique 8 which used a second-wave question- 
naire. Thus, unless cost is a very limiting factor (the ultimate cost 
per response was 17<r below Technique 8) , the use of a second-wave 
questionnaire appears to be a very productive technique. 

No Postal Card, No Second-Wave Questionnaire 

Subjects in the Technique 11 cell had no further contact from ACE*s 
Office of Research after they received the initial questionnaire. They 
were sent neither a reminder postal card nor a second questionnaire. 
While this led to the lowest cost per contact among the 14 techniques, 
it also resulted in the lowest rate of response. The cost per response, 
therefore, was essentially the same as for the preceding technique. 

No^ Postal Card 

When a postal card reminder was used without a second-wave questionn- 
aire, it had a slight positive impact on rate of return (Technique 10 vs. 
11). When used in conjunction with a second-wave questionnaire, however, 
it had no positive effect, and may actually have discouraged some subjects 
from returning the questionnaire ^Technique 12 vs. 8) . 

Type of Non-Profit Peirait 

Techniques 8, 13, and 14 make it possible to determine the impact 
of using three different types of non-profit permits--printed ; pre- 
canceled stamps; and meter. The data show that the differences were 
small, but there was a slightly higher rate of return from the group 
whose postage on the outgoing envelope consisted of pre-canceled 
stamps . 

In addition to the 14 experimental treatments outlined above, two 
other techniques were studied. A one-page newsletter ^ summarizing 
data which had been obtained from this cohort of students prior to 
1971, was sent to all but a sample of 2 ,262 students approximately 
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two weeks before the questionnaires were mailed. It was hoped 
that the newsletter would have both public relations value and 
serve as a means of updating addresses before the questionnaires 
were sent. 

A coinparJson of newsletter recipients and non-recipients 
suggests that the newsletter was at least partially successful. 
The rate of questionnaire return was approximately seven percent 
higher etmong the newsletter group. 

One additional technique was tested during the second-wave 
questionnaires, half were sent with first class postage, cind th,e 
other half (randomly selected) went out with non-profit postage. 
The results confirmed the findings reported earlier. The rate of 
response was slightly higher for the first-class postage group 
(between 3 and 4%) , but this small improvement in response rate 
would hcurdly seem to justify the considerably higher postal costs. 

Conclusion 

Overall, the findings suggest that, among the techniques used 
(with one or two exceptions) , "cheapest i£ best" or at least most 
effective. Use of non-profit outgoing postage, window envelopes, 
cind business reply returns resulted in considerably lower costs 
per contact and per respondent and did not result in significcintly 
lower rates of response. Some problems of non-deliverabili ty were 
encountered for those questionnaires which were sent out with non- 
profit postage, but by remailing them with first class postage, 
the response rate was made roughly equal to that group whose initial 
questionnaires were sent with first class postage and the cost per 
- r^ponse-ramai^^ed- lower -for the^non^-prof It g2:oup. - Use~of.a secondr . . 
wave questionnaire proved to be a very effective technique for 
increasing rate of response, but the use of a followup postal card 
and various types of non-profit postage had little impact. 

While this study has examined a number of followup techniques, 
there are others which were not anlayzed: length of questionnaire, 
item sensitivity, kind of cover letter appeal, and means of obtaining 
responses from "hard-core" non-respondents. Thus, while other data 
are needed, this study appears to suggest that some cost-cutting 
techniques can be used without seriously jeopardizing rate of 
response to mail surveys. 



